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Preface 


Book 22 of the Res Gestae exceeds all others in length. This is due to two large 
digressions, the interpretation of which requires expertise in a wide range of 
subjects, such as geography, ethnography, mythology and ancient science. For 
this reason our team has been made into a quattuorvirate, which demonstrates 
the growing complexity of the study of Antiquity and at the same time testifies 
to the learning and devotion of our predecessor, who covered all these areas on 
his own. Dr. Pieter de Jonge died 13 November 1993 at the age of 90. We pay 
tribute to an admirable scholar, who decided to devote himself to a historian of 
Late Antiquity at a time when this period was not in vogue among classicists. 
We are grateful for the help and advice of many friends, among whom the late 
Dr. M.F.A. Brok, who died 14 October 1992 at the age of 86. In preparing 
our commentaries on books 23-25 we shall have ample occasion to refer to 
his work on Julian’s Persian expedition. Ms. K.J.F. van de Wetering corrected 
our English. Drs. R. Barkhuis prepared our text for the printer with scrupulous 
care. Thanks are due to the Netherlands Organization for Scientific research 
(NWO), which subsidized the correction and publication of this book and also 
granted two of us a subsidy for a stay at the Fondation Hardt at Vandoeuvres 
(CH). Mr. Egbert Forsten saw to it that the book was published expeditiously. 


J. den Boeft 
J.W. Drijvers 
D. den Hengst 
H.C. Teitler 
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Introduction 


This is the first book in which Julian is the sole protagonist. From a chronolog- 
ical point of view it deals with the period between the death of Constantius on 
3 November 361 and the beginning of the year 363. The first section of book 23 
makes the latter limit explicit. Strictly speaking, the very first sentence of the 
section mentioned (Haec eo anno... agebantur) merely refers to the narrative 
of book 22 from ch. 7 onwards, since | January 362 is only reached in 22.7.1. 
On the other hand, some of the activities reported in ch. 1-6 extended into the 
year 362 and moreover, eo anno in the quoted phrase perhaps should not be 
taken too literally. Apart from this, in a few cases Amm. clearly diverts from 
the chronological framework. 

Although chronological arrangement is, of course, quite important in histori- 
ography, its significance is here definitely outweighed by geographical view- 
points, which in fact provide the main structure of the book. This is divided 
into two halves, the first of which reports on Julian’s actions at Constantinople, 
the second being devoted to his stay at Antioch. Both parts are concluded by 
an extensive geographical digression, concerning the Black Sea (and its sur- 
roundings) and Egypt respectively. The ninth chapter, which occupies a place 
exactly in the middle of the book, serves as a transition. It contains a highly 
impressionistic description of Julian’s journey from Constantinople to Anti- 
och. As in the rest of the book, the focus is entirely on Julian, whose specific 
character traits are the author’s main interest, while his actions and words func- 
tion as illustrations. This narrative strategy is reminiscent of Suetonius’ habit 
of reporting on the lives of his imperial subjects per tempora until their rise 
to the throne and then changing over to a method which proceeds per species. 
Amm.’s analysis of Julian’s demeanour prevails over chronological precision. 
The most curious example of this is provided by ch. 14, where, contrary to the 
facts, Julian’s Misopogon is presented as the cause, not the result of the fun 
which the Antiochenes poked at the emperor. In consequence it is antedated. 
In reality it was only published in January or February 363 and thus, strictly 
speaking, ought to have been mentioned in book 23. 

In both parts of the book Amm. deals above all with three areas in which the 
winds of change made themselves most clearly felt, viz. government admin- 
istration, justice and religion. It is Julian’s avowed policy to do away with all 
reproachable aspects of the preceding administration. This entails 1.a. a dispos- 
al of redundant court personnel, reported in ch. 4. As to justice, he insists on 
strict honesty, even embellishing his policy by claiming the return on earth of 
lustitia herself (10.6). In the field of religion, Julian’s restoration of traditional 
religion is the most remarkable feature of his short reign. It is amply set out in 
book 22. 

Although in the eyes of Amm. the new emperor’s principles deserve the highest 
praise, the historian has to report not a few deplorable realities. In his zealous 


endeavour to emphasize the differences with his predecessor’s autocratic style, 
Julian tended towards exaggeration, e.g. interrupting a session of the senate 
to receive his former teacher Maximus with embarrassing blandishment (7.3) 
or seeking popularity through questionable economic measures at Antioch 
(14.1). Neither did everything go so well in the matters of justice. The court 
at Calchedon which tried a number of Constantius’ officials pronounced some 
definitely reprehensible sentences, which made the Lady Iustitia cry (3.7). At 
Alexandria the mob liquidated the hated bishop George, but on the advice 
of his counsellors Julian refrained from taking adequate measures. The most 
disappointing development took place in the religious sphere. The emperor’s 
revival of the cults of the gods gradually deteriorated into a bigotted fanaticism 
with regard to mantics and sacrifices. Julian went to extreme lengths especially 
concerning the latter: hostiarum tamen sanguine plurimo aras crebritate nimia 
perfundebat (12.6). 

These negative aspects tend to prevail in the second half of the book and this in 
fact leads to a curious opposition between the two parts. Whereas in ch. 2 the 
joyous entry into Constantinople ends Julian’s anxious uncertainties, which 
had been sketched in ch. 1, and heralds a comparatively happy period in the 
eastern capital, the generally optimistic tone of the transitory ch. 9 ends with 
the ill-starred entry into Antioch, at a moment when because of the Adonis 
festival ululabiles undique planctus et lugubres sonus audiebantur (9.15). 
This is a harbinger of the far more unhappy stay at Antioch, where the gloom 
seems to settle in on all sides: strained relations with the entire Antiochene 
population, the disastrous fire in the great temple of Apollo at Daphne and the 
increasing scepticism, even within the inner circle of his advisors, concerning 
the imminent Persian campaign. This great project, quam dudum animi robore 
conceperat celso (12.1), was now taking shape with thorough preparations and 
thus loomed large on the agenda. 

The two vast geographic digressions, in ch. 8 and 15-16 respectively, together 
occupy half the space of the book, a fact which in itself aptly indicates their 
importance. However, they differ considerably in content and general purport. 
The description of the Black Sea is a mainly literary exercise, providing the 
reader with a geographic and ethnographic background to his literary culture in 
a way which can be compared to the poem composed by Dionysius Periegetes in 
the second century A.D. All kinds of literary reminiscences about the mythical 
past are placed within a geographic framework, the various sources of which 
cannot be determined with any certainty. The Egyptian digression breathes 
a more scientific and systematic spirit. Here sources can be more clearly 
identified, viz. above all Seneca, Pliny the Elder and Solinus. In ch. 15 Amm. 
deals with geography proper, paying ample attention to the Nile. Ch. 16, 
which focusses on Egypt as an administrative unity, is dominated by the city 
of Alexandria. Thus the third great eastern metropolis joins Constantinople 
and Antioch as a centre of interest in the book. It is foreshadowed by the 


substantial report of the death of the Alexandrian bishop George in ch. lI, a 
report which has been given achronologically remarkable place, since George’s 
death on 24 December 361 without doubt belongs to the period of Julian’s stay 
at Constantinople, which is the subject of ch. 1-7. Several reasons for this 
incorrect dating can be conceived, e.g. the historian’s wish not to spoil the 
relatively bright atmosphere of the first part, the introduction of the episode 
as the final evil reminder of Constantius’ reign immediately before the serious 
preparations for the Persian expedition or as an anticipation of the Egyptian 
digression, comparable to a chapter belonging to the first half of the book, viz. 
ch. 6 on Egyptians who made a nuisance of themselves at Constantinople. 
Amm. hardly accounts for the inclusion of the two digressions, but in view of 
the vague introductory formula in ch. 8 (... ad has partes nos occasione magni 
principis devolutos...) it 1s perhaps reasonable to assume that he wanted 
to expatiate on the width of Julian’s Roman empire, emphasizing the large 
influence of Hellenic civilization in the vast areas around the Black Sea and 
the impressive traditions of Egyptian culture. Thus just before the extensive 
story of the Persian campaign in the next books, the greatness of the Roman 
empire is opportunely shown by a survey of the remotest parts of the known 
world. After this, in book 23 the attention will be directed straight to the East. 
In a hidden and impersonal way even the digressions enhance the glory of 
the monarch. Perhaps it is the author’s intention to elevate this part of the Res 
Gestae, which reports on Julian’s short reign as sole emperor. In contrast, the 
chapters which explicitly report his activities lend a highly personal character 
to his reign. Amm.’s portrait of Julian is fascinating in that, without disguising 
in any way his sympathy and respect for a man he obviously admired, he does 
not refrain from noting all kinds of blameworthy details. The idealistic portrait 
is thus almost continuously flawed by various errors and even Amm.’s at times 
cleverly devised apologetic colouring of affairs cannot hide from sight that 
the man of the hour did not always live up to expectations and sometimes 
even failed miserably. These failures become more prominent now that the 
general contrast with Constantius’ style of reigning can no longer be featured 
by reports of that emperor’s actual words and deeds. Julian being the sole 
protagonist unavoidably results in a more markedly mixed appraisal of his 
performance. In this, however, Amm. manifests himself as a conscientious 
historian, who lives up to Polybius’ standards, not hesitating oUte tov glrwy 
xaTHyopEty OUTE TOUS ExOpobs Eeratvetv (Plb. 1.14.7) and thus being true 
to t0 th¢ tatoptag id.ov (Plb. 2.61.6). In book 22 Amm. again seriously 
endeavours to fulfil the promise expressed in his phrase nusquam a veritate 
sponte propria digressurus (14.6.2). 
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_ Whereas Dr. De Jonge used the edition of C.U. Clark (Berlin 1910-1915) 


as the basic text for his commentaries, in our case the lemmata are taken 

from W. Seyfarth’s Teubner-edition (Leipzig 1978), with one alteration: 

consonantial u is always printed as v (venit instead of uenit). 

For references to Greek authors we follow the abbreviations and indica- 

tions of books and chapters in H.G. Liddell and R. Scott, A Greek-English 

Lexicon. Passages in Latin authors are indicated according to the system of 

the Oxford Latin Dictionary. For later and Christian authors we follow the 

Thesaurus Linguae Latinae. 

Some exceptions to these rules: 

— In the case of Caesar, Sallust and Tacitus the division of the chapters in 
sections in the Teubner-editions has also been taken into account. 

— Seneca’s Dialogi are referred to with the title of the individual works. 

— For the Panegyrici Latint Mynors’ OCT-edition has been used. 

— Calcidius is referred to with Chalcid. and quoted from Waszink’s edition. 

— The Letters of Julian are quoted from Bidez’ edition in the Budé-series. 

— Eunapius’ History is quoted from Blockley’s edition (The Fragmentary 
Classicising Historians of the Later Roman Empire, vol. 11, Liverpool 
1983) 

As to secondary literature the following rules are observed: 

— References to the six volumes of De Jonge’s commentaries and to our 
commentaries on books 20 and 21 are usually given with ‘see (the note) 
ad... or "@.¥,". 

— Books or articles are normally referred to with the name of the author(s), 
the year of publication and the page(s). The full titles can be found in 
the bibliography; e.g. with Hagendahl, 1921, 64 is meant H. Hagendahl, 
Studia Ammianea, Uppsala 1921, page 64. 

~ Occasionally reference is made to commentaries on other authors, e.g. 
Austin’s on Virgil and Koestermann’s on Tacitus, or to well-known 
editions like those in the Budé-series. As a rule these works are omitted 
from the bibliography. 

— Of the following books, which are referred to quite frequently, only the 
name of the author and the page(s) are given: 

Bitter = N. Bitter, Kampfschilderungen bei Ammianus 

Marcellinus, Bonn 1976. 

S. Blomgren, De sermone Ammiani Marcellini 

quaestiones variae, Diss. Uppsala 1937. 

Ehrismann = H.Ehrismann, De temporum et modorum usu Am- 

mianeo, Diss. Strasbourg 1886. 

H. Fesser, Sprachliche Beobachtungen zu Ammi- 

anus Marcellinus, Diss. Breslau 1932. 


Blomgren 


Fesser 


Harmon 


Hassenstein 


Hoffmann 


Jones 


Kiihner-Stegmann 


Leumann 
Matthews 


Sabbah 


Seager 


Szantyr 


Wagner 


A.M. Harmon, The Clausula in Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus, New Haven 1910 (Transactions of the 
Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, 16, 
117-245). 

G. Hassenstein, De syntaxi Ammiani Marcellini, 
Diss. KOnigsberg 1877. 

D. Hoffmann, Das spdtrémische Bewegungsheer 
und die Notitia Dignitatum, 2 vols., Diisseldorf 
1969. 

A.H.M. Jones, The Later Roman Empire 284-602. 
A Social Economic and Administrative Survey, 
Oxford 1964 (repr. 1986). 

R. Kihner and C. Stegmann, Ausfiihrliche Gram- 
matik der lateinischen Sprache, Il, Satzlehre, 2 
vols., Hannover 19554, 1976°. 

M. Leumann, Lateinische Laut- und Formenlehre, 
Munich 1977. 

Matthews, J.F., The Roman Empire of Ammianus, 
London 1989. 

G. Sabbah, La méthode d’Ammien Marcellin. 
Recherches sur la construction du discours his- 
torique dans les Res Gestae, Paris 1978. 

R. Seager, Ammianus Marcellinus. Seven 

Studies in his Language and Thought, Columbia 
1986. 

J.B. Hofmann and A. Szantyr, Lateinische Syntax 
und Stilistik, Munich 1965 (repr. 1972). 

J.A. Wagner, Ammiani Marcellini quae supersunt, 
cum notis integris Frid. Lindenbrogii, Henr. et 
Hadr. Valesiorum et Iac. Gronovil, quibus Thom. 
Reinesii quasdam et suas adiecit, editionem ab- 
solvit Car. Gottl Aug. Erfurdt, 3 vols., Leipzig 
1808 (repr. in 2 vols., Hildesheim 1975). 


The following translations are often referred to with the name of the 


translator only: 
Hamilton 


Rolfe 


Selem 


W. Hamilton and A. Wallace-Hadrill, Ammianus 
Marcellinus: the Later Roman Empire (AD 354— 
378), Harmondsworth 1986. 

J.C. Rolfe, Ammianus Marcellinus, with an En- 
glish translation, 3 vols., London-Cambridge 
Mass. 1935-1939 (repr. 1971-1972). 

A. Selem, Le Storie di Ammiano Marcellino. Tes- 
to e Traduzione, Turin 1965 (repr. 1973). 
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Seyfarth = W. Seyfarth, Ammianus Marcellinus, Roémische 
Geschichte. Lateinisch und Deutsch und mit et- 
nem Kommentar versehen, Il, Berlin 1983°. 

Veh = O. Veh, Ammianus Marcellinus. Das rémische 


Weltreich vor dem Untergang, tibersetzt von Veh, 
eingeleitet und erlautert von G. Wirth, Zurich- 
Munich 1974. 
4, In cases where this is helpful for the reader or relevant for the interpretation 

the cursus 1s indicated as follows: 

revocavit in Stdtum : cursus planus 

subldtius eminens : cursus tardus 

fécit et vectigdles : cursus velox 


XIV 


Chapter 1 


When we took leave of Julian in 21.12, he was worried by dangers threaten- 
ing him from the west and the east. He was afraid that he might be cut off 
from supplies as a result of the siege of Aquileia (21.12.21 formidabat..., 
ne... obseratis angustiis Alpium luliarum provincias et adminicula perderet) 
and at the same time he was aware of the approach of an army loyal to Con- 
stantius under the command of Marcianus (21.12.22 audiens dispersum per 
Thracias militem...coactum adventare Succorum confinia comite Marciano 
ducente). These dangers were real enough and for that reason Amm.’s descrip- 
tion of Julian’s state of mind in the opening chapter of book 22 is much more 
convincing than Zosimus’ account (3.11), according to which Julian waited 
quietly until the stars had reached the position predicted in the dream which 
Julian had seen while in Vienna (Zos. 3.9.6 + Amm. 21.2.2), signifying the 
time of Constantius’ death. Zosimus could describe Julian in this way, because 
he completely ignored the siege of Aquileia, whereas Amm. was fully aware of 
the seriousness of the situation. Although he had reported the happy outcome 
by anticipation (21.12.19), in describing Julian’s feelings at this earlier stage he 
was obliged to present them as they were, to the extent of saying that Julian did 
not dare to act even upon favourable omina. As a result a gloomy atmosphere 
is built up in this chapter, which is in marked contrast to the jubilant tone of 
chapter 2. 


Dum haec in diversa parte terrarum fortunae struunt volubiles casus Several 
times Amm. opens a new book with a sentence stressing the role played by for- 
tuna or fatum in the course of events, e.g. 14.1.1 Fortunae saevientes procellae, 
16.1.1 Haec. .. fatorum ordine contexto versante and 26.1.3 (after the program- 
matic opening sections) Hac volubilium casuum diritate exitu luctuoso finita, 
often in combination with a change of scene, from east to west or from one of 
these two to Rome, as here and in 26.3.1 Dum haec in oriente volubiles fatorum 
explicant sortes, 27.1.1 Dum per eoum orbem haec. . . diversi rerum expediunt 
casus, 31.1.1 Inter haec Fortunae volucris rota... Bellonam.. .armabat. The 
opening sentence of this book is obviously an imitation of Tac. Hist. 2.1.1 
Struebat iam fortuna in diversa parte terrarum initia causasque imperio €.q.S., 
as 14.1.1, quoted above, seems to be an imitation of Ann. 4.1.1 cum repente 
turbare fortuna coepit, saevire ipse or its model Sal. Cat. 10.1 saevire fortuna 
ac miscere omnia coepit. See for Tacitean influences on Amm. in general most 
recently Neumann, 1987 and Matthews 482-3 with the literature quoted there, 
to which may be added Roselle, 1976. Since Amm. uses phrases like these in 
very different contexts, it is doubtful whether, even in this case, the quotation 
has any specific significance, as Gilliam, 1972, 127 n. 5 and Roselle suggest. 

For diversus see the note ad 21.4.3. The phrase in diversa parte takes Its 
meaning (‘at the other end of the world’) from its Tacitean model. Elsewhere 


1.1 


in Amm. (18.6.16, 19.5.5) it means ‘with the enemy’. Volubilis is used in a 
similar context in 26.3.1 quoted above. It is already found in Cic. Mil. 69 vaga 
volubilisque fortuna. 


inter multa, quae per Illyricum agitabat — In 21.12.21-2 Amm. had spoken of 
Julian’s activities in Illyricum, where the emperor inter alia strengthened his 
army: congrua instantium sollicitudinum moli. .. agitans efficaciter Illyricum 
contrahebat exercitum. 


exta rimabatur assidue...finem Cf. Zos. 3.11.1 xatadaBov 5 thy Natoov 
autoft usta THv Udvtewy TO Moaxtéov Eoxdnet. The inspection of the en- 
trails of victims and the observation of the flight of birds must have taken place 
secretly, since it was only later (after Julian had arrived in Constantinople 
according to 22.5.2, but see the note ad loc.) that Julian publicly manifested 
himself as a pagan. Until that time he pretended to adhere to the Christian reli- 
gion, 21.2.4. Cf. 21.5.1 placata ritu secretiore Bellona. See now for emperors 
and divination in the late Empire Montero, 1991. 

In 28.4.34 Amm. writes in connection with Democritus’ anatomical studies 
discissarum pecudum exta rimari. It is also used of haruspices in Juv. 6.551 
pectora pullorum rimabitur, exta catelli and Apul. Apol. 41 hariolis licet ioct- 
nera rimari. 


avesque suspiciens praescire festinabat accidentium finem The expression 
aves suspicere 1s not a t.t. It ts found once in the context of augury: Cic. Div. 
2.72: illi autem qui in auspicium adhibetur, cum ita imperavit is qui auspicatur: 
dicito, st silentium esse videbitur, nec suspicit nec circumspicit, but there it is 
not the equivalent of de caelo servare. Amm. may have had in mind a remark 
in Julian’s Caesares about Hadrian, whom he describes as etc te tov oveavoyv 
APOPOYV NOAAGXLG xaL ROAUTPAYLOVaY ta andpoyta (Caes. 311 d). 

The verb festinare denotes eagerness rather than haste, as in 19.3.3 adeo. . . fes- 
tinabatur, ne bellicosus homo. .. nuntiaretur and 29.3.6 perit homo disertus ad 
potiora festinans. The accidentia are events brought about by chance, of which 
the meaning and the outcome (finis, eventus) can only be detected through 
divination. Cf. 21.1.10 Extis... pecudum attenti fatidicis...accidentia sciunt. 
The substantival use of incidentia is discussed in the note ad 21.2.3. 


sed responsis ambiguis et obscuris haerebat In 19.12.4 responsum refers to 
an oracle, as in 22.12.7, where it is distinguished from information obtained 
by other means of divination: oraculorum permittebantur scitari responsa et 
extispicta. .. oscinumque et auguriorum et ominum fides. .. quaerebatur. Here 
it must refer to extispicium and auspicium. As the examples quoted in OLD 
s.v. 2a show, responsum can be used in a wide range of contexts. Haerere in 


iw 


the meaning required here (‘to be at a loss’) is also found in 14.11.6, 15.5.10, 
18.2.1 (q.v.), 20.8.2 (q.v.) and 21.7.1. 


Aprunculus Gallus orator promotus rector postea Narbonensis 1s Gallus a 
surname (so Chiabo, 1983, 65), as in the case of Cornelius Gallus (17.4.5), 
Neratius Gallus (PLRE I, Gallus 1), Virtus Gallus (PLRE I, Gallus 2) and others, 
or an adjective to be taken with orator (as most of the translators and PLRE 
I would have it)? The latter seems preferable, for Amm. expresses himself 
rather tersely in onomastic matters and usually gives only one name to refer to 
a person. For example he calls Clodius Celsinus Adelphius (PLRE I, Celsinus 
6) just Adelphius (16.6.2), Sextilius Agesilaus Aedesius (PLRE I, Aedesius 
7) Aedesius (15.5.4), Virius Nicomachus Flavianus (PLRE 1, Flavianus 15) 
Flavianus (28.6.28), Q. Flavius Maesius Egnatius Lollianus Mavortius (PLRE 
I, Lollianus 5 + Barnes, 1973, 145) now Lollianus (15.8.17) and now Mavortius 
(16.8.5). 

Admittedly, there are exceptions to this rule, which can, however, be explained 
easily. Some of these concern well-known historical figures whose surname 
is traditional: Fabius Maximus (15.12.5), Cornelius Gallus (17.4.5), Chalcen- 
terus Didymus (22.16.16), Pescennius Niger (26.8.15) and Fabricius Luscinus 
(30.1.22; in 24.4.24 just Luscinus). The case of Valens surnamed Thessalonicus 
(Valentis cognomento Thessalonici, 21.16.10) belongs to the same category. 
Apart from them we encounter only three men with more than one name. 
Although called Rufinus in 14.10.4, 14.11.27 and 16.8.13, Vulcacius Rufi- 
nus (PLRE I, Rufinus 25) is given his fuller name from book 21 onwards, 
in 21.12.24, 27.7.2 and 27.11.1, presumably to distinguish him from another 
Rufinus (PLRE I, Rufinus 11, possibly a son of L. Aradius Valerius Proculus, 
PLRE I, Proculus 11), called Rufinus Aradius by Amm. in 23.1.4. The same 
wish to avoid misunderstanding may account for the wording Tarracius Bassus 
in 28.1.27 (cf. PLRE I, Bassus 21), for in 17.11.5 another Bassus 1s mentioned, 
a man whose full name was Iunius Bassus Theotecnius (PLRE I, Bassus 15), 
but whom Amm. simply calls Bassus. 

The Aprunculus of the present text is not a well-known historical figure nor is 
any other Aprunculus found in Amm. (or in PLRE|and II). There is therefore no 
reason why Amm. should have wanted to deviate here from his normal practice 
of mentioning one name only. Moreover, some sort of geographical apposition 
is quite normal, though not necessary (in 18.1.4 Delphidius, orator acerrimus 
Amm. does not explicitly mention the fact that Attius Tiro Delphidius hailed 
from Gaul, cf. PLRE I, Delphidius). Cf. e.g. 19.12.6 Hermogenes. . . Ponticus, 
29.2.22 Festus quidam Tridentinus and 30.7.10 Valentinum. ..Pannonicum 
exulem. Gallus, therefore, should be taken as an adjective with orator. 

Apart from Aprunculus (he does not occur in other sources) only one other 
governor (see for rector the note ad 20.1.1) of Narbonensis in the fourth 
century is known, namely Numerius (18.1.4, cf. PLRE I, Numerius 1). As to 


1.2 


Narbonensis, Amm. (15.11.14 and 18.1.4) speaks of one undivided province of 
that name, as do Hilary of Poitiers (in the proem of his De synodis) and Festus 
(Brey. 6). However, the Verona list (c.9), when giving an account of the empire 
as it was between 312 and 314 (cf. Jones, 1954), speaks of Narbonensis prima 
and Narbonensis secunda. It may therefore be assumed that these two provinces 
had been united at some point in time between 314 and 358 (when Hilary wrote 
his De synodis) and that Amm.’s account represents the situation around the 
middle of the fourth century correctly. Later (381 is the terminus ante quem, 
Gesta episc. Aquil., CSEL 82 p.315) Narbonensis was again divided. Cf. De 
Jonge ad 18.1.4, Jones 1452-3, Eadie, 1967, 165 and Chastagnol, 1970, 277-9. 
See for Gallia Narbonensis in general Rivet, 1988. 

On the different constructions and meanings of promovere see the notes ad 
20.2.5 and 20.9.5. 


nuntiavit eventus The noun is normal in the context of divination, Cic. 
Div. 1.36 (haruspicum) disciplinam. .. eventus ac res comprobavit, Liv. 1.39.1 
prodigium visu eventuque mirabile. 


inspectu lecoris, ut aiebat ipse, praedoctus There are no parallels for the very 
rare word inspectus (TLL VII 1.1947.57) in connection with extispicium. Apart 
from one dubious instance in Pliny (Nat. 18.334) and Iren. 4.12.5, praedocere 
is only found in authors of the 4th century and later, and especially in Amm. 
(TLL X 2.586.36-57; which makes Heraeus’ conjecture praedoctus in 26.8.3 
ni rumore quodam praeverso imminens exitium ille praedoctus [perductus VE, 
perdoctus BAG]... hostem...lusisset very attractive). 


quod operimento duplici viderat tectum A strong membrane enveloping 
the liver was regarded as a positive sign. The word duplex occurs frequently 
in the context of haruspicina, denoting an exceptionally favourable omen: 
Obseq. 69 Caesari...immolanti duplicia exta apparuerunt. Secutae sunt eum 
res prosperae. For other parallels see Thulin, 1912, 2451. 


eratque ideo maestus Haupt, 1876, 496 conjectured eratque for V’s atque. 
He produced three parallels for the alternation of subj. and indic. after cum: 
14.2.13, 25.9.5 and 19.6.13 cum inter caesorum cadavera optimates inveniren- 
tur et satrapae clamoresque dissoni fortunam aliam alibi cum lacrimis indi- 
cabant. More examples in Ehrismann 46. The fullest discussion of Amm.’s 
treatment of the modi in subordinate clauses is Hagendahl, 1921, 122-6. See 
also the notes ad 19.6.13 and 21.7.3 (alternation in guod-sentences). 


omen multo praesentius ipse conspexit, quod excessum Constantii clare mon- 


strabat. eodem enim puncto, quo idem obierat e.q.s. A prime example of 
a vaticinium ex eventu, since Julian had no information about Constantius’ 
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death at the time when his groom fell to the ground. The unexpected use of the 
pluperfect obierat instead of obiit, for which there is no metrical reason, may 
betray Amm.’s awareness that the correct interpretation of the omen was only 
discovered after the news of Constantius’ death had reached Julian. 

As has been remarked ad 21.2.2 a fall was considered a bad omen. Julian’s alert- 
ness in averting omina which might be unhappy is illustrated by the anecdote 
told there. 

For praesentius cf. Verg. A. 12.245-6 (signum) guo non praesentius ullum / 
turbavit mentes Italas. There is a note on anaphoric idem at 20.4.5. 

Sozomen too makes reference to omens predicting Constantius’ death: ot 5é 
"EhAnves €hoyonotouy, ao xat mod tot Dakdtac anodtnety adtov uavttx?, 
xal daiuoves Ent tavTHY Thy Exotoatelav avtov Exivynoay, tov Kwvotavttou 
favatov npounvicavtes xal thy tHv npayudtwv uetaBodry (HE 5.1.8), 
which must be identified with the omina described by Amm. in 21.2.1—2. In 
Or. 13.40 Libanius alludes to the same events as those discussed in the present 
passage. With rhetorical exaggeration he states that Julian whilst in Illyria 
was better acquainted with what was happening in Cilicia than most of the 
inhabitants of Cilicia themselves: Kuixwy uev jyvdouv ovx OAtyot TO napa 
apiot ovuuBdav, ob 8’ Ex ugowv Thrvplwyv Edeas thy TUYNY. 


excessum Constantii Described by Amm. in the previous book, 21.15.3 
(q.V.). 


in Cilicia Cf. 21.15.2 Mobsucrenas, Ciliciae ultimam hinc pergentibus sta- 
tionem. 


se insessurum equo...erexit Cf. Gel. 18.5.8 pleraque...veterum aetas et 
hominem equo insidentem et equum, cui insideretur, “equitem” dixerunt. There 
are no parallels for erigere ‘to lift (to mount a horse)’. Amm. may have preferred 
it to the more usual imponere because of the frequent metaphorical use of 


erigere. 
audientibus multis Cf. praesentibus cunctis in the similar story told in 21.2.2. 


qui eum ad culmen extulerat celsum. et quamquam haec laetifica sciret, velut 
fixa e.q.s.  V, followed with very minor differences by all other mss., has 
culmen ex velut fixa. The insertion <tulerat celsum. et quamquam haec laetifica 
sciret>, accepted in all modern editions of the Res Gestae, is based on G. It 
looks suspiciously like a conjecture by Gelenius himself, possibly in order to 
account for the following tamen. For various reasons it is less than convincing. 
Laetificus is found nowhere else in Amm. The adjective celsum too seems 
superfluous at best. We expect an exclamation which is ambiguous. Culmen 
itself can hardly be used of the back of a horse, and with celsum the ambiguity 
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is completely lost. Finally extulerat is less attractive than evexerat (E), since 
ad culmen evehere is a “very stereotypical phrase”, as has been remarked 
ad 20.8.21. It seems therefore preferable to return to the reading of the mss, 
substituting evexerat for V’s ex: ... qui eum ad culmen evexerat. Velut fixa 


tamen firmitate consistens €.q.S. 


velut fixa tamen firmitate Cf. 16.12.49 miles instar turrium fixa firmitate 


consistens. 


intra terminos Daciae se continebat In the speech to the soldiers when they 
were assembled in Rauraci Julian had set out his plans: Daciarum interim fines 
extimos occupemus exinde, quid agi oporteat, bonis successibus instruendi 


(21.5.6). 


sic quoque Cf. Flor. Epit. 1.12 (1.17.1) Hactenus cum singulis gentium, mox 
acervatim; sic tamen quoque par omnibus fuit. There are no other examples in 
Amm. 


forsitan in contrarium erupturis Cf. Cic. Har. 4 videbam...erupturum il- 
lud malum. ..ad perniciem civitatis, Tac. Ann. 12.5.1 ne in malum publicum 
erumperet, metuebatur. 


Chapter 2 


The second chapter is triumphant and at times panegyrical in tone. The sudden 
change in Julian’s fortunes (subito 2.1) is brought about by the news of Con- 
stantius’ death and the additional message that on his deathbed Constantius had 
named Julian as his successor. In his earlier report of these events in 21.15.2 
and 21.15.5 Amm. had presented this piece of information as an unsubstan- 
tiated rumour (dicitur, fama rumorque incertus). Here it is given without any 
comment as the message brought by Theolaifus and Aligildus. There is no rea- 
son to disbelieve Amm. at this point. Whatever Constantius may have said on 
his deathbed, once the most influential people had concluded that there was no 
alternative for Julian as Constantius’ successor (21.15.4), it was in everybody’s 
interest that the succession should be arranged as smoothly as possible. In his 
description of Julian’s march to Constantinople the author stresses the enthu- 
siasm of his troops and the splendid welcome given to Julian in his birthplace. 
It is no doubt Amm.’s intention that the admiration with which its citizens 
gazed at Julian, who had taken over from Constantius with the blessings of 
the gods and without any losses to the state, should be shared by his readers. 
At the same time it must be admitted, as Rosen has observed (1970, 136) that 
Amm. has failed to create the counterpart to 16.10, the splendid description of 
the adventus of Constantius in Rome. The reason probably was that in spite 
of his admiration for Julian he did not want to allaw Constantinople the same 
distinction as Rome, the urbs venerabilis. 


Inter quae tam suspensa — Since Constantius died on November 3, 361 (cf. the 
note ad 21.15.3), the envoys will have reached Julian at the end of November. 
On suspendere see the note ad 21.1.2. Normally suspensus is used of human 
beings, but cf. for the present use e.g. Plin. Ep. 6.20.19 suspensam dubi- 
amque noctem spe ac metu exegimus. With tam suspensa Amm. corroborates 
the impression which he gave in the preceding chapter of a Julian pondering 
ambiguous omens and hesitating to accept even favourable ones. In the corre- 
sponding account of Zosimus (3.11.1—2), he is less worried. Zosimus simply 
says that the omens told Julian to wait, which he did. When the predicted 
constellation of the stars had come, he received the message that Constan- 
tius had died: &¢ Sé uévety adt@ téws xata ydpav edtjhou ta& lepd, toUto 
énolet... ac S& xal Ta THY dotEdwv suvtpeyety EdSxEL XLVYGEWV, OVTL xATA 
thy N&taov éx tig Kwvotavttvoundhews avtT® TANGs innéwv any yethev 
oc Nwvotavtos. .. étekedtyoe. With ta TOV dotE@wy. .. xivyjoewv in 3.11.2 
and napatypdv &ua xal tov tG evurvig dyhovwevov yedvov in 3.11.1 
Zosimus refers back to Julian’s dream reported by himself in 3.9.6 and by 
Amm. in 21.2.2 (horrore medio noctis imago quaedam visa splendidior). Amm. 
here is silent about the dream. 

See the introduction to ch. | for an explanation of the difference between 


2.1 


2.2 


Zosimus and Ammianus in their presentation of Julian’s state of mind during 
his stay at Naissus. Once again Libanius (cf. 22.1.2 omen multo praesentius) 
is exaggerating. According to him (Or. 13.40, cf. Or. 18.118) Julian knew 
everything that had happened in Cilicia beforehand. Instead of being informed 
by the envoys it was the other way around: ovvéBy by navtwv xatvotatoy, 
autos éytyvou toig ayyédous &yyedkos. xal & unwoovtes HOov axovboavtes 
anyngov. 


missi ad eum legati Theolaifus atque Aligildus As representatives of the 
courtiers and military men whose deliberations after Constantius’ death have 
been described in 21.15.4. See for the possible importance of these men as 
sources for Amm. the note ad loc. Their names are only given by Ammianus. 
Zos. 3.11.2 (quoted above) speaks of a zA790¢ inxéwv, Libanius is not specific 
either (t@ 5&€ doa ayyéhoug éx Kiduxtiag Egeoov innot Yoedoovtacg thy ext 
taic Noeryvatc tot noeoButépou tedeutyy, Or. 18.117), although he is more 
precise than Zosimus since he gives Cilicia, not Constantinople, as the place 
trom where the envoys came. 


addentesque, quod According to the report in 21.15.4—5, Theolaifus and 
Aligildus were to deliver the message that the emperor had died and that the 
armies in the East were willing to recognize Julian as Constantius’ successor. 
The addition to that message stated here, viz. that Constantius had named Julian 
as his successor, had been presented in 21.15.5 as fama rumorque incertus. In 
the present text, no such comments are introduced. As stated in the Introduction 
to ch. 2, it is entirely plausible that the two messengers left Julian with the 
impression that his succession was legal and undisputed. 

Amm. has the Acl after finite forms of addere (with one exception: addens. . . 
iuvenem... esse, 30.1.3), and a quod-clause after the participle (again with 
one exception: addebatque. .. quod... munimentum. .. consurgeret, 29.6.3). In 
these quod-clauses both the indicative and the subjunctive are found. Examples 
of this construction before the 4th century are rare. TLL 1 590.6-14 quotes only 
Ter. Phorm. 168 and Gel. 16.8.16. 


qua re cognita...in immensum elatus —Amm. does not give much detailed 
information about the way in which Julian behaved after he heard the news 
of Constantius’ death, but we may assume, with Libanius (Or. 18.1 19), that 
his reactions were not improper: o0x éxt Gotvyny xal nétov xal tac dnd tv 
Uiuav ndovac étpdneto, ad’... cig Opyvov xatyvéxOn xal Sdxoua xat& 
tOv hoytwy Eopet. The emperor’s relief comes to light in his letters. In Ep. 
26 for instance Julian expresses the wish to share his joy with his old-time 
friend, the philosopher Maximus (PLRE I, Maximus 21): Acvipo obv, tobs 
feos aot. thy taylotyy, elite S00 elte nheloot XEnoduevoc dyjuacty (415 
d, cf. Eunapius, VS 476). The letter must have been written shortly after the 


arrival of Theolaifus and Aligildus. However, it is disputed whether Julian at 
the time of writing was still in Naissus (so Bidez and Wright in their editions 
of Julian’s letters), or that he had moved already to Constantinople (so Weis, 
1973, 262-3). 

Other letters too (Ep. 28, 29, 152 and the Letter to Themistius [Jul., Or. 6]) 
are thought by some scholars to belong to late November or December of the 
year 361, but there is no general agreement as to their exact dates, save perhaps 
for Ep. 28, addressed to Julian’s uncle Iulianus (PLRE I, Iulianus 12), which 
seems to have been written immediately after the news of Constantius’ death 
had reached Julian in Illyricum. As regards Ep. 29 to the eunuch Eutherius 
(PLRE I, Eutherius 1), both Wright and Bidez are of the opinion that the 
letter was written before Julian had reached Constantinople. Weis, 1973, 246 
on the other hand believes that the letter should be dated after Julian’s entry 
into that city, 1.e. after December 11. Of Ep. 152 Wright remarks (in her 
edition it is number [ 1): “361. From Naissa (Nish) or Constantinople”, but the 
content of this letter to the domesticus Leontius (PLRE I, Leontius 6) gives no 
clue whatsoever as to its date. More complicated is the situation concerning the 
Letter to Themistius. While some scholars contended that Julian wrote it shortly 
after he was appointed Caesar (i.e. November 6, 355) and others believed that 
the letter was written not long after he had heard of Constantius’ death, it has 
recently been argued that “Julian wrote most of the letter early in 356, but 
added the final two paragraphs and despatched it, shortly after he had been 
proclaimed Augustus in the first months of 360” (Barnes and Vanderspoel, 
1981, 187). Prato-Fornaro, 1984, viii, while rejecting the early date, are of 
the opinion that it is impossible to decide wether it was written before Julian 
entered Constantinople, or during December 361 or even January 362. 


post exemptos periculorum aestus et bellicarum sollicitudinum turbas Prepo- 
sitional phrases of this type have been studied by Helttula, 1985, who shows 
that Amm. uses these phrases more frequently and with a greater variety even 
than Livy and Tacitus. The frequent occurrence of similar expressions in the 
Cod. Theod. suggests, according to Helttula, that we have here a specimen of 
‘Roman bureaucratese’, to use MacMullen’s phrase (MacMullen, 1962). See 
also De Jonge ad 17.5.8 post tempus hiemalis quietis exemptum. For eximere 
in the sense required here (‘to take away’, ‘put an end to’) cf. TLL V 2.1501.8 
sqq. Apart from 17.5.8, quoted above, Amm. uses eximere in its more common 
meaning ‘to save from’, as in 19.11.13 nondum enim exemptum periculis 
aestimavit salutis. 

In view of 29.3.2 (Valentinianus) per asperos actus velut aestu quodam fluctu- 
um ferebatur et procellarum it seems probable that the image Amm. intended 
using the metaphor periculorum aestus is that of a sea in turmoil; cf. the fol- 
lowing turbas. Sollicitudinum turbas is a good example of a gen. identitatis, 
for which see the note ad 17.4.12 fixusque. 


in immensum elatus The expression is found with its literal meaning in 
15.10.11 excisaque rupe in immensum elata (cf. Sal. Jug. 92.5 mons... in 
immensum editus). In 21.4.7 elatus is also found in connection with Julian’s 
growing confidence. The notion of excess implies criticism. Cf. 14.6.10, where 
it is said of the wealthy senators patrimonia sua in immensum extollunt. In 
19.1.4 it is used of Sapor: in immensum se extollentem, and in 30.5.10 of the 
wild rage of Valentinian: in immensum excanduit. 


iamque vaticiniis credens | Only now Julian has regained the confidence in- 
spired by the favourable omens reported in 21.2.2 (quibus fretus nihil asperum 
sibi superesse existimabat), a confidence which was badly shaken by the events 
at Aquileia and led to his undecidedness described in 22.1. 


celeritatem negotiis suis aliquotiens profuisse expertus Cf. 21.5.1 nihilque 
tam convenire conatibus subitis quam celeritatem. .. praevidens and the note 
ad 21.9.6 ut fax vel incensus malleolus. 


edixititerin Thracias  Cf.21.12.3 cognita morte Constanti discursis Thracits 
Constantinopolim introtit. Sozomen mistakenly asserts that Julian was already 
in possession of Thrace when Constantius died: énet d€ etehevtyoEv, O Lev 
‘Toumkavos yy thy Oodxny etyev. ovux el¢ uaxody (‘after a little while’) dé 
etc THY Nwvotavttvovnodty EO@v avtoxpatwe avnyopevOn (HE 5.1.7). As 
for Thrace, in view of the plural the diocese must be meant, not the province. 
Cf. for this the notes ad 20.8.1 and 21.10.3 and see for a description of Thrace 
22.8, 


emensa declivitate Succorum Philippopolim petit, Eumolpiada veterem Amm. 
gives a description of the pass of Succt in 21.10.3, where he also mentions 
Philippopolis, modern Plovdiv. Cf. the note ad loc. The name Eumolpias is 
only one of the names for the city (cf. Plin. Nat. 4.41 oppidum sub Rhodope 
Poneropolis antea, mox a conditore Philippopolis, nunc a situ Trimontium dic- 
ta), although found only in Amm. (apart from the present text in 26.10.4 and 
27.4.12) and in Festus (Brev. 9 ipsam caput gentis Thraciam vicit, Haemimon- 
tanos subegit, Eumolpiadam quae nunc Philippopolis dicitur). Epigraphically 
Eumolpias is attested as a name for one of the city’s urban tribes, cf. e.g. SEG 
34 (1984) no. 712. 


alacrt gradu sequentibus, quos duxerat, cunctis For the strength of Julian’s 
army during his eastward march see the notes ad 21.8.2 and 21.12.22. With his 
usual exaggeration Libanius (Or. !2.67) states that not only Julian’s followers, 
but also his opponents were delighted by the outcome of the struggle with 
Constantius: tiv yap avtyy YoOnoav ext todtots HdSoviy ols te HYES xat 
olg anyvtas. For alacri gradu see the note ad 20.4.12. Duxerat is a very 
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clear example of the use of the pluperfect instead of the imperfect for metrical 
reasons. 


imperium, quod ereptum ibant Amma. has ereptum ire also in 19.3.3, 23.6.40 
and 29.1.18. As De Jonge observes in his note on the Supinum I in Amm. 
ad 14.6.12 salutatum introieris, this is a Sallustianism (Jug. 85.42 bonorum 
praemia ereptum eunt). On the Supinum II see the note ad 14.11.4 optimum 
factu. The only other example of ire + Supinum is 29.1.19 eversum —. 


cum ultimorum metu discriminum Note that only after the danger has passed, 
does Amm. admit that Julian’s eastward march had been an extremely haz- 
ardous undertaking. 


ordinario iure “by the ordinary course of law” (Rolfe), “by way of regular 
succession” (Hamilton). It is a juridical t.t., for which see Heumann-Seckel 
s.v. ordinarius and TLL IX 2.933.78-80. Cf. for the expression Julian’s Or. 
1.6 d, where it is stated that Constantius’ father and other relatives had ac- 
quired the imperial power either €vvouwe (“par leur droit légitime. . . i] s’agit 
de l’hérédité”, Béranger, 1972, 80) or by adoption (nedyovot te yao etot 
oot xai nannot xal yovets adehqol te xal avedrol xal Cuyyevets Baotieic 
dmavtes, avtOL xtTHOduEVOL THY doyTy Evvduws F Tapa TOV xPATOUVTWY 
elonoinfevtes). Indeed, although “the imperial office never became legally 
hereditary” (Jones 322) and election by the senate, if only formally, as well 
as acclamation by the army remained very important, the hereditary principle 
was de facto dominant. 

Succession of an emperor by his own son was of course the first option (cf. e.g. 
Plin. Pan. 94.5 successorem ei tribuas, quem genuerit, Pan. 6.3.1 non fortuita 
hominum consensio, non repentinus aliquis favoris eventus te principem fecit: 
imperium nascendo meruisti; Jul. Or. 2.109 b yauou te edetto npd¢ naldwv 
yéveoty, ol xANpovouraoval THs Tuy xal THs étovotac) and there is no 
exception to the rule that, whenever a son was available, he succeeded his father. 
However, if a ruling emperor failed to produce male offspring, nomination of a 
successor, whether by adoption or not, was quite a common alternative (cf. e.g. 
Greg. Naz. Or. 4.46 doers &BAov H ypdvos Ff YHpos Paoréws yapiletat 7 
Tig GuyxAtou Bovdtis, @¢s tO Rahatdy, xptotc, with Kurmann’s note). 
Julian’s claims to legitimacy were already strong by virtue of his belonging 
to the Constantinian dynasty (cf. Rosen, 1978, 425 sqq.), but so far he had 
lacked the official nomination by his cousin, who, although he had made him 
a Caesar and had given him his sister in marriage (in all probability both these 
actions are indications of the fact that Constantius at some point saw Julian 
as his successor), had turned out to be his opponent in a civil war. Therefore, 
whether true or concocted, the fact that Constantius with his last words had 
appointed Julian as emperor, removed all doubts that Julian was indeed his 
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2.3 


cousin’s regular and legitimate heir — an idea cherished by Julian’s friends, 
witness e.g. Libanius, Or. 13.40 éx uéowv Tahativ ent tov xAnpov Exhetc 
XANEOVOUOY YVGUY VAUINYHOAUWEVOS TO TEWTOV, oU mokeutou Uloet. 


utque solet fama novitates augere Cf. 15.3.6 and 31.3.2 augente vulgatius 
fama. Novitas here has its general meaning ‘unexpected development’, “nov- 
elty” (Rolfe), as in 17.2.2 rei novitate perculsus. See for the more specific 


meaning ‘change of power’ ad 21.6.5. 


properabat exinde sublimior uti quodam Triptolemi curru At first sight, it 
seems natural to take fama as the subject of properabat. This is in accor- 
dance with the representation of fama as flying through the skies as found 
in 15.5.24 cursim nos properantes aeria via quadam antevolans prodiderat 
fama and 18.6.3 credimus (neque enim dubium est) per aerios tramites famam 
praepetem volitare. These are in all probability inspired by Verg. A. 4.174 sqq., 
as will be noted also below in section 5 famae instar. However, the compari- 
son with Triptolemus applies to Julian, not to fama. Amm. borrowed it from 
Mamertinus (Pan. 3.8.2 and 4), who had used it when evoking Julian’s journey 
along the Danube. Addressing facundia potens Graecia, Mamertinus remarks 
on the similarity and the difference between Julian and the Attic hero. Whereas 
the latter sowed the fields indiscriminately, Julian blessed the Roman territo- 
ries bordering the Danube and struck terror into the barbarians on the northern 
bank of the river (§4 Qua dignitate describes classem per maximi fluminis trac- 
tum remis ventisque volitantem, tum principem nostrum alta puppe sublimem 
non per cuiuscemodi agros frumenta spargentem, sed Romanis oppidis bonas 
spes libertatem divitias dividentem, tum ex parte altera in barbaricum solum 
terrorem bellicum trepidationes fugas formidines obserentem?). Sublimem in 
Amm. has, so it seems, been prompted by Mamertinus’ alta puppe sublimem, 
itself an allusion to Verg. A. 8.115 tum pater Aeneas puppi sic fatur ab alta and 
680 stans celsa in puppi (Augustus). In the same way formidatus below seems 
to have been suggested by Mamertinus’ description of the terror inspired by 
Julian’s triumphant journey. 
Representations of Triptolemus, riding in the winged chariot which was given 
to him by Demeter, from which he sows the fields of the earth, are found in 
art and literature from the sixth century B.C. onwards. Schwarz, 1987, has 
illustrations ranging from 6th century black-figured vases to the golden patera 
from Pietraossa, which dates from the 4th century A.D. The oldest literary 
mention of the chariot is in S. Tript. frg. 596 Radt: Seaxovte Oatpdv dupinAlS 
eldnporte, ‘the serpents gripping the axle with their coils’. The most elaborate 
version in Latin literature is Ov. Met. 5.642 sqq.: 

geminos dea fertilis angues 

curribus admovit frenisque coercuit ora 

et medium caeli terraeque per aera vecta est 


atque levem currum Tritonida misit in urbem 

Triptolemo 
As Schwarz observes, Triptolemus played a role in the emperor cult. On cameos 
dating from the reign of Claudius, that emperor, posing as Neos Triptolemos, 
gives his blessings to the earth. Among the latest literary sources in Schwarz’s 
list (from which Amm. and Mamertinus are missing) we find Servius ad Georg. 
1.19 and Nonnus D. 13.190-2. For Triptolemus as the mythical founder of 
Antioch see Lib. Or. 11.44—52, with Fatouros-Krischer ad loc. 
See for Amm.’s use of panegyrical literature in general Sabbah 321-3. 
For the use of quidam in comparisons see the note ad 20.3.12 in terra spiritus 
culusdam interni motu suspensa. 


circumgressus The word is found only in Amm. In 22.8.30 it has a different 
meaning (‘circumference’). 


aertis serpentibus et pinnigeris fabulosa vetustas imponit Thetwo adjectives 
(aeriis is anecessary emendation by Valesius for aeris V) are also found togeth- 
er in Cic. Jim. 35 (animantium genera) quorum unum divinum atque caeleste, 
alterum pinnigerum et aerium, as a translation of ntyvov xal depondpov. For 
the personificatio see the notes ad 20.3.2 quas geometrica ratio partium partes 
appellat, 20.6.9 locavit antiquitas, 20.11.26 rationes physicae superponunt 
and 21.16.5 diuturna experimenta et professiones medendi. \t is characteris- 
tic of Amm.’s grand manner, especially in his digressions and philosophical 
dissertations. Cf. the similar symbolic representation of Adrastia in 14.11.26 
pinnas autem ideo illi fabulosa vetustas aptavit, ut adesse velocitate volucri 
cunctis existimetur €.q.s. 

For fabulosa vetustas, ‘ancient mythology’, cf. e.g. 21.1.10 ut fabulantur. The 
origin of the phrase may be Sol. 2.22 ut vetustas fabulata est, TLL VI 37.80-4. 


Heracleam ingressus est Perinthum Perinthus was originally a Samian colony 
founded in c. 600 B.C. Tracing the name back to Heracles’ comrade Perinthus 
(22.8.5 civitatem, quam Hercules conditam Perinthi comitis sui memoriae 
dedicavit) is a late tradition (see Oberhummer, 1938, 810). 

In imperial times the town was renamed Heraclea (cf. 27.4.12 Perintho, quam 
Heracleam posteritas dixit and Zos. 1.62.1 diateiBovtt 6€ avt@ (sc. Aureliano) 
xata thy TépwvOov, 4 viv “Hedxhera vetwvduaotat), presumably during 
the Tetrarchy. It seems probable that the change of name has to be related to 
Maximian, whose patron god was Hercules (cf. the note ad 22.3.2 lovianorum 
Herculianorumque) and of whom some honorary inscriptions mentioning a.o. 
H Aauned “Heaxrewtev nodtg are found in situ 7GR 1.790 ff., cf. also Fragm. 
Vat. 284). However, the cult of Heracles in Perinthus was already older, as is 
apparent from coins (cf. Schénert, 1965, I, 52 and passim). 

According to the author of the Expositio totius mundi Heraclea had some 
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fine buildings ($50 Heraclea vero excellens opus habet et theatrum et regale 
palatium) and the town was conveniently situated at the junction of the via 
Egnatia and the via militaris. The latter, which ran from Singidunum via 
Viminacium, Naissus, Serdica, Philippopolis and Hadrianopolis to Heraclea 
Perinthus and from there to Constantinople (cf. Skrivanié, 1977), was the road 
which Julian had followed. 


quo apud Constantinopolim mox comperto The eastern capital and birth- 
place of Julian (cf. the note ad 22.9.2) was situated at a distance of about 30 
km from Heraclea Perinthus. For this use of apud see the note ad 14.11.21 
apud Antiochiam. 


effundebatur aetas omnis et sexus The description of Julian’s adventus 
in Constantinople is traditional. See MacCormack, 1972 and 1981, 49. Cf. 
Zos. 3.11.2 exet 5€ cic t6 Buldvttov napeyéveto, navteg uev AUTOV ov 
evenulats edéyovto, nokityy xal tod~iLov Eautéy dvoudTovtes ola dy Ev 
taUtTy teyGévta te xal toapévta tH nOAEL, xal ta GAAa Gepamevovtes we 
ueylotwy toig avOpadnotg aittov éoduevov ayabey. For effundi in similar 
contexts cf. e.g. Suet. Cal. 4 populi autem Romani sexum, aetatem, ordinem 
omnem usque ad vicesimum lapidem effudisse se, Pan. 5.8.1 Miratus es, impe- 
rator, unde se tibi tanta obviam effunderet multitudo and 2.37.1: Haemona..., 
ubi te adfore nuntiatum, impulsis effusa portis obviam provolavit. The whole 
description of Theodosius entering Haemona is an excellent parallel to the 
present passage. For the adventus ceremony in general see the notes ad 21.6.2 
and 21.10.1. 


tamquam demissum aliquem visura de caelo Cf. Pan. 8.19.1 (the arrival of 
Constantius Chlorus in Britain) obvius sese maiestati tuae triumphus effudit, 
exsultantesque gaudio Britanni cum coniugibus ac liberis obtulerunt,...te..., 
quem ut caelo delapsum intuebantur. .. venerantes. In 21.10.2 q.v. and 22.9.14 
q.v. Julian is greeted as a sidus salutare during the adventus ceremony in 
Sirmium, and Mamertinus, in his Gratiarum actio addressed to Julian in Con- 
stantinople, says to the emperor, who was born in that city: hic quasi quaoddam 
salutare humano generi sidus exortus es (Pan. 3.2.3). 


tertium Iduum Decembrium Some five weeks after the death of Constantius 
on November 3, 36! A.D. (cf. the note ad 21.15.3), the news of which must 
have reached Julian at the end of November (see for a chronological survey 
Szidat 1977,95). The date of Julian’s entry into Constantinople is confirmed 
by other sources, e.g. Socr. HE 3.1.2 nepi thy évdexatyy tod EEA uNvds 
AexeuBotou and Hyd. s.a. 361. Also by the Chron. Pasch., but put in the 
wrong year, 362 instead of 361. 
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verecundis senatus officiis et popularium consonis plausibus Cf. Zon. 13.12.3 
xal ol RECouRYytyOEV H aby xANtOS xal 6 SHuos xal obv EvEYUOLS Pwvats 
mponrvey cic ta Bactheta. The festive welcome given to Julian by the senate 
and people of Constantinople (one should not see in this any official, consti- 
tutionally prescribed recognition, as Beck, 1966, 8 n. 11 rightly points out), 
contrasts sharply with the miserable reception which Procopius received in the 
same city: tumultuariis succlamationibus plebis imperator appellatus incon- 
dite petit curiam. ubi nullo clarissimorum, sed ignobilium paucitate inventa 
palatium pessimo pede festinatis passibus introiit, 26.6.18. 

Although more than one emperor is held responsible for the creation of a senate 
in Constantinople, now Constantine (cf. e.g. Soz. HE 2.3.6 and 3.34.4, Philost. 
HE 2.9, Anon. Vales. 30 ibi etiam senatum constituit secundi ordinis,; claros 
vocavit), now Julian (Zos. 3.11.3 ESwxe wév tH ndhet Yepouolav Eye done 
ty ‘Peun), it seems most likely that it was Constantius II who equated the 
senate of Constantinople with the Roman senate and was thus its real founder. 
See on this Jones 132-3 and Dagron, 1974, 119 ff. As to the rapidly growing 
population of the eastern capital, Dagron, 1974, 295-364 is fundamental. 
Popularis is in opposition with senatus, as in Cic. Rep. 2.41 (res publica) 
ex tribus generibus illis, regali et optumati et populari confusa. Elsewhere it 
means ‘compatriot’, as e.g. in 14.10.7 ni pauci ex eadem gente... populares 
suos haec. ..docuissent. For the applause cf. Pan. 12.7.5 Qui fuit dies tlle quo 
Mediolanum ingressus es! Quae gratulatio principum civitatis, qui plausus 
populi! The use of consonus is classed in TLL IV 485.75 as metaphorical: 
“translate, 1.q. congruens, conveniens, aptus sim.”. Another possible inter- 
pretation would be ‘clapping in time’; cf. 15.8.21 (Julian entering Vienna) 
plebs... imperatorem appellans et faustum praevia consonis laudibus (‘chant- 
ing slogans of praise’) celebrabat. 


velut acie ducebatur instructa omnium oculis in eum non modo contuitu desti- 
nato, sed cum admiratione magna defixis | The similarity with the description 
of Constantius’ visit to Rome in 16.1!0.4 is striking: stipatusque agminibus 
formidandis tamquam acie ducebatur instructa omnium oculis in eo contuitu 
pertinaci intentis. The omission of formidandis together with the addition cum 
admiratione magna brings out the difference between the two scenes. For des- 
tinare see the notes ad 20.11.22 destinatam ruebant in mortem and 21.12.3 
Immone cum comitibus aliis ad hoc destinato. 


somnio...propius Cf. Leutsch-Schneidewein, 1851, II 563 (Apost. 12.78) 
ovelpata vot Aéyets: Ext TOV amota xal adbvata dinyouuevwy. 


adultum adhuc iuvenem Julian was 29 or 30 years old (not 31, as Rolfe 


says), depending on whether 331 or 332 is accepted as his birth date. See for 
this the note ad 20.5.4. The adjective adultus emphasizes Julian’s youth and is 
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the opposite not of puer, but of senex. Cf. 15.12.3 pari pectoris robore senex 
ad procinctum ducitur et adultus and Cassiod. orat. frg.p.476 senilibus curis 


adulto principi serviebas. 


exiguo corpore In the description of Julian’s forma in 25.4.22 Amm. calls 
him mediocris staturae. 


factis...regumet gentium A reference to Julian’s exploits in Gaul. Cf. strata 
per Gallias multitudine regum et gentium in 21.9.3 (q.v.). 


ab urbe in urbem Cf. 21.9.2 oppida forinsecus transibat et castra, with the 
note ad loc. 


inopina velocitate Cf. celeritatem in section 2 of this chapter and see for 
emphasis which Amm. puts on the swiftness of Julian’s operations the note ad 
21.9.6. On inopinus see the note ad 21.3.1 nuntio percitus inopino. 


quaqua incederet accessione opum et virium, famae instar  Julian’s forces, 
which were small at the outset of his march to the East (cf. the note ad 
21.8.2), had been increased steadily in the course of time, slowly at first 
(21.2.3 paulatimque sese corroborans; see the note ad loc. for the interpretation 
of this expression), substantially when he had taken over Illyricum (21.12.22 
Illyricum contrahebat exercitum pulvere coalitum Martio). For the subjunctive 
after quisquis and derivatives see the note ad 14.1.5 and Szantyr 562. Accessio 
is found only here in Amm. Cf. Liv, 44.11.1 virium accessione animus crevit 
praetoriand August. C.D. 4.6 cum accessione virium fortior ad alios transiret. 
Famae instar must be taken with the preceding, not with the following words, 
as do Rolfe, Veh and Seyfarth, since it is an allusion to the paradox in Verg. A. 
4.175 mobilitate viget viresque adquirit eundo. For instar see ad 20.3.12. 


principatum. ..deferente nutu caelesti As Constantius himself had said, 
when he presented the Caesar Julian to his troops, 15.8.10 ergo eum prae- 
sente nutu dei caelestis amictu principali velabo. For Amm.’s use of the words 
princeps and principatus see the notes ad 20.2.1, 20.4.8 and 20.4.12. 


absque ulla publicae ret...iactura A rather veiled way of saying that Rome 
had been spared the horrors of civil war. Socrates (HE 3.1.42) states more 
bluntly: xat oUtw (i.e. by the death of Constantius) tov EUQUALOV MOAEUOY 
tote Stépuyev n  Pwouaiwv doyy. 
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Chapter 3 


This chapter is devoted to the trials at Chalcedon of some of the leading sup- 
porters of Constantius. The contrast with the jubilant tone of the preceding 
chapter is striking. Amm. makes it clear from the beginning that he considers 
the majority of the verdicts passed by the Chalcedon commission as unjust 
($2 causas vehementius aequo bonoque spectaverunt praeter paucas, which is 
inadequately paraphrased by Matthews 252: “Most of the punishments meted 
out at these trials Ammianus found entirely justified’). In particular the treat- 
ment of Ursulus roused Amm.’s indignation. Although Julian was not present 
at Chalcedon, Amm. rejects his excuse that Ursulus was executed without his 
knowledge (absque conscientia sua hominem affirmabat occisum §8) and holds 
Julian ultimately responsible for the outcome of the trials. This must have been 
a painful admission for Amm., who had praised him in 18.1.2 as indeclinabilis 
tustorum iniustorumque distinctor, a phrase echoed with bitterness in §4 of this 
chapter. Similarly, as Amm. remarks in Julian’s elogium (25.4.19), the reign 
of Julian had seen the return of the goddess Justitia on earth, but in this chapter 
the goddess is said to have wept at Julian’s ingratitude towards Ursulus, who 
had helped him while he served as Caesar in Gaul. The direct responsibility for 
the miscarriage of justice is attributed to Arbitio, whom Julian, according to 
Amm., should never have given a place in the commission, in which he domi- 
nated the others completely (aliis specie tenus. .. praesentibus §9), despite the 
fact that Salutius was the appointed president (§1). Therefore, in Amm.’s view 
Julian has failed in this situation either because he lacked the courage to resist 
the decisions of the commission, or because he acted unwisely in allowing 
Arbitio to play a major role in the trials. 

However, in a manner typical of his treatment of Julian Amm. tries to offset 
his criticisms, which he had expressed in no uncertain terms, by mentioning 
more favourable aspects of the Chalcedon trial, 1.e. the condemnation of such 
notorious characters as Apodemius, Paulus and Eusebius. By presenting the 
laudable decisions at the end, the author mitigates his own criticisms. 

As Amm. focuses on the moral aspects of these trials and in particular on 
Julian’s responsibility for their outcome, he is vague about the reasons why 
these men came under attack and about the nature of the charges brought against 
them. These aspects of the Chalcedon trials have been studied by Thompson, 
1947, 73-9, who puts them in the wider context of the rivalry between the 
army and the civil administration. In view of the fact that four of the six judges 
were generals, whereas the defendants were without exception civil servants, 
it seems indeed plausible that this rivalry influenced the outcome of the trials 
to a considerable extent. 


Brevi deinde Secundo Salutio promoto praefecto praetorio summam quaes- 
tionum agitandarum ut fido commisit Still in 361, as is apparent from §4 


We 


3.1 


consulatu Tauri et Florenti. In the present text, where this prefect (see for his 
office the note ad 21.6.5, but see now also Barnes, 1992) is mentioned for 
the first time, Amm. gives two names of the man whom he elsewhere (23.5.6, 
25.3.14, 25.3.21, 25.5.3, 25.7.7, 26.2.1, 26.5.5 and 26.7.4) merely calls Salu- 
tius — that reading, Salutius (so V), seems to be the correct one, not Sallustius 
(so Gelenius) or other variants (cf. Seyfarth’s app.crit. ad 23.5.6 etc.). On in- 
scriptions the sobriquet is lacking. There (e.g. C/L 6.1764 = ILS 1255) our man 
1s called Saturninius Secundus. 

Saturninius Secundus Salutius (PLRE I, Secundus 3, cf. Kuhoff, 1983, 305 
n. 8 and 386 n. 19), a native of Gaul, was the successor of Helpidius (PLRE 
I, Helpidius 4), whose promotion to the prefecture had been mentioned by 
Amm. in 21.6.9. See for this and other changes in imperial and provincial 
administration Arce, 1976. Unlike his predecessor, Salutius held the post of 
praefectus praetorio for quite a while. He retired in 367, after having served 
under Jovian and, with some interruptions, under Valentinian and Valens. He 
was apparently a much respected official, so much so that the imperial throne 
was Offered to him after Julian’s death (25.5.3). 

Julian and Salutius had become close friends (Oudteonot xat noGetvol widrot, 
Jul. Or. 8. 241 d), when the latter was assigned by Constantius as an adviser 
to Julian, then Caesar in Gaul. Later Constantius recalled Salutius, whereupon 
Julian wrote Or. 8 as a consolation to himself on the departure of his friend 
(in 358/9). Julian’s Hymn to King Heltos, Or. 4, ts also dedicated to Salutius, 
who must not be confused with another praetorian prefect, Flavius Sallustius 
(PLKE I, Sallustius 5), PPO Galliarum 361-3, consul 363 (cf. 21.8.1 q.v.). 
Whether Secundus Salutius or Flavius Sallustius should be identified as the 
author (PLRE I, Sallustius 1) of the Neoplatonic treatise Ileot 6eGv xal xdouovu 
is disputed. See e.g. Rochefort, 1960, xii ff., who opts for Salutius (but calls 
him Saloustios), Etienne, 1963, who prefers Sallustius and Bowersock, 1978, 
125 (“Salutius by far the more plausible candidate”), 

The combination brevi deinde as a synonym of paulo post is very rare. This 
is the only instance in Amm. TLL II 2174.15-9 gives a few parallels from 
classical authors, 1.a. Liv. 24.4.9 and Tac. Ag. 8.2. For promovere see the notes 
ad 2().2.5 (meaning) and 20.9.5 (grammatical construction). 

The noun summa is used by Amm. with the meanings |. ‘sum total’, ‘result’, 
for which see the note ad 20.8.2 summa coeptorum e.q.s.; 2. ‘overall respon- 
sibility’, ‘control’, as here and in 17.3.4 praefecto praetorio ferri non posse 
clamante, se repente factum infidum, cui Augustus summam commiserit rerum 
and 3. “the fortunes or interests of the whole body, the state etc.” (OLD s.v. 6 
c), &.g. 15.5.27 ut iam secretius de rerum summa consultaretur. Since there are 
no parallels for summa with a gerundive construction in Amm., agitandarum is 
probably best taken as the equivalent of a part. fut. pass.: ‘that were to be held’. 
For this use of the gerundive see the note ad 20.2.4 opitularie.q.s. and 20.11.24 
alimentis destituendos e.q.s. For quaestionem agitare, ‘to hold a judicial en- 
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quiry’ cf. 22.13.2 ad id usque imperatorem ira provexit, ut quaestiones agitari 
tuberet solito acriores. In Late Antiquity quaestio normally involved torture; 
Heumann-Seckel quote dig. 47.10.15.41 guaestionem intellegere debemus tor- 
menta et corporis dolorem ad eruendam veritatem. On the harsh procedures 
followed in fourth-century trials see Matthews, 1992, 53-7 and Angliviel de la 
Beaumelle, ]992. 

In parenthetical phrases like ut fido, ut gives a subjective colouring to the 
adjective: ‘because he had confidence in him’. This colouring need not imply 
that the author himself does not share the view of his character, cf. 21.6.2 
strepentibusque multis et intueri lucem ulterius non debere clamantibus ut 
perduellem et obstinatum and 21.10.2 isdemque tuendis Nevittam praefecit ut 
fidum with the note. As an example from classical Latin Kiihner-Stegmann 
I] 452 quote Cic. Orat. 151 ista vocum concursio, quam... ut vitiosam fugit 
Demosthenes. By adding ut fido Amm. suggests that Julian acted in good faith 
when he appointed Salutius as president of the Chalcedon tribunal, of which 
he is very critical in the sequel of this chapter. In section 9 the blame for the 
blatantly unjust condemnation of Ursulus (impurgabile crimen) is shifted from 
Salutius, who seems to have had only nominal control of the proceedings, to 
the most influential member of the council, Arbitio. Amm. finds no excuse 
for Julian who had appointed him as the head of the tribunal: cum Arbitionem 
semper ambiguum et praetumidum his quaestionibus praefecisset, aliis specie 
tenuS... praesentibus. 


Mamertino et Arbitione et Agilone atque Nevitta adiunctis itidemque lovi- 
no magistro equitum per Illyricum recens provecto _ Of the five officials who 
were associated as judges with Secundus Salutius, only Mamertinus, like Salu- 
tius a praetorian prefect (21.12.20 and 25, q.v.) and one of the consuls of 362 
(21.10.8, q.v.), was a civilian. The others were soldiers. This fact, together with 
the presence of the generals and officers of the Ioviani and Herculiant (§2) and 
the prominent place among the judges of the magister equitum Arbitio (§9) 
made the tribunal of Chalcedon very much a military affair (cf. §8). 

Both Arbitio and Agilo, magister equitum and magister peditum, respectively, 
were protégés of Constantius and had been with him during his last campaign 
(21.13.3, with the note). After the Chalcedon trials they seem to have retired, 
for the usurper Procopius tried to induce them to return to office (26.7.4 and 
26.8.13). Mamertinus and Nevitta, another magister equitum and together with 
Mamertinus consul in 362 (cf. 21.8.1, 21.10.2, 21.10.8), had shared in Juhian’s 
eastward march. The same applies to Iovinus (cf. for him 21.8.3). 

A polysyndeton like the one in the present sentence is rare in Amm., but 
not wholly without parallel, cf. 23.6.41 (amnes) Batradites et Rogomanius et 
Brisoana atque Bagrada. For provehi see the notes ad 21.16.2 and 20.2.5. 


3.2. Calchedona Seyfarth prints Calchedona instead of Chalcedona. As far as 

we can judge (an entry in the app.crit. of the present text is lacking), V gives in 
most of the relevant passages (20.11.5, 22.6.3, 22.8.7, 22.9.3, 26.6.4, 26.8.2, 
26.8.3, 26.10.3 and 31.1.4) ch instead of c at the beginning of the name. Only 
once, in 22.9.3, our principal manuscript reads calcedona. Clark’s Chalcedona 
therefore would seem to be preferable and more in accordance with the findings 
of Ruge, 1918, 1555: “Die schriftliche Ueberlieferung schwankt zwischen 
C(K) und Ch(X) am Anfang. .. im allgemeinen kann man wohl sagen, dass im 
Laufe der Zeit das X das Uebergewicht erhalt”. 
The city of Chalcedon, modern Kadikéy, most famous for the Council held 
there in 451, was a Megarian colony. The etymology of its name is disputed (cf. 
Ruge, loc.cit.). It was often called the ‘city of the blind’ because its founders 
missed the much more favourable site of Byzantium. Cf. e.g. Hdt. 4.144, 
Tac. Ann. 12.63.1—2 (cf. Koestermann ad loc.) and Plin. Nat. 5.149 in his 
Calchadon libera... Procerastis antea dicta, dein Colpusa, postea Caecorum 
oppidum, quod locum eligere nescissent, vii stadiis distante Byzantio tanto 
feliciore omnibus modis sede. See for its capture and partial destruction in 365 
by Valens 26.8.2 and 31.1.4. Cf. in general for the history of the city Merle, 
1916. 


praesentibus lovianorum Herculianorumque principiis et tribunis The le- 
gions of the Joviani and Herculiani derived their names from Jupiter and 
Hercules, the patron deities of Diocletian and Maximian (cf. Seston, 1950), 
which is most clearly expressed by Zos. 3.30.2 etetayato 8 év tobtw “To- 
Bravo xal “Eoxovatavol. tayudtwv 6€ tabta 6vouata, napa AroxAntiavou 
xat Magiuravod xataotavta, pepdvtwv tag ToUTwWY Exwvuulacg. 6 UEV Ya 
Avs 6 Se “Hpaxirtoug éndvuuov elye. Hoffmann I 215-8 discusses their 
origin, opposing the view held by a.o. Jones 53, that they may have originated 
as detachments from two legions of the province of Scythia, I Iovia and II 
Hercultia, themselves only recently created by the Tetrarchs, and arguing for an 
older, Illyrian origin. Hoffmann attaches more importance than is usual to pas- 
sages in Aur. Vict. Caes. 39.18 Huic (Maximian) postea cultu numinis Herculio 
cognomentum accessit, uti Valerio (Diocletian) lovium: unde etiam militaribus 
auxiltis longe in exercitum praestantibus nomen impositum and Veg. mil. 1.17 
Nam in Illyrico dudum duae legiones fuerunt ...quae ...Mattiobarbuli vo- 
cabantur. Per hos longo tempore strenuissime constat omnia bella confecta, 
usque eo, ut Diocletianus et Maximianus, cum ad imperium pervenissent, pro 
merito virtutis hos Mattiobarbulos lovianos atque Herculianos censuerint ap- 
pellandos eosque cunctis legionibus praetulisse doceantur. 

After having served under Constans and Magnentius in Gaul and under Con- 
stantius in Illyricum (Hoffmann | 312-3), these crack regiments of the field 
army (cf. 25.6.3 legionum...quae tunc primas exercitus obtinebant) moved 
with Constantius to the East and later took part in Julian’s campaign against 
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the Persians (25.6.2). The Ioviani are further mentioned by Amm. without the 
Herculiani in 25.5.8, 27.10.10 and 29.3.7. 

Regarding the principia and tribuni, the precise meaning of principia in Amm.’s 
work (cf. 15.5.16q.v., 22.3.9, 25.5.1, 25.8.16, 25.10.10 and 28.6.17) is not easy 
to grasp (it was noted ad 20.1.2 that Amm. is often somewhat loose and inexact 
in his use of military terminology). Both Rolfe and Hamilton translate here 
“generals”; however, in 25.8.16, where we also find principia and tribuni 
mentioned together, they speak of “officers”. Fontaine, 19787, 246 n. 203 
even remarks that it is not always possible to know if our historian denotes 
with principia officers or non-commissioned officers, comparing for the latter 
meaning 25.8.16 cum tribunis principiisque militum with Tac. Hist. 3.13.1 
prunores centurionum (one could also point to the fact that the combination 
principta et tribuni resembles the almost formulaic tribuni. .. centurionesque 
etc. of e.g. Tac. Hist. 1.18.3, 36.1, 80.2, 82.1, 83.3). In the present text, to which 
22.3.9 cum principiis legionum praesentibus clearly refers back, the principia 
, like the tribuni (“often used loosely for all commanding officers”, Jones 640; 
see for the tribunes in Amm. Muller, 1905, 594-7) probably belonged to the 
higher echelons of the military hierarchy. 


causas vehementius aequo bonoque spectaverunt The tunctura aequum et 
bonum (-que) is found with great frequency from Plautus onward: TLL I 
1041.9-82. Taken together the words serve as a definition of what is just, cf. 
dig. 1.1.11 cum id, quod semper aequum et bonum est, tus dicitur. With the 
present phrase cf. Liv. 42.41.14 plus aequo et bono saeviisse. For spectare see 
the note ad 21.12.20 exploratius spectato negotio. 

In his letter to Hermogenes (Ep. 33, 390 a), Julian seems to be aware that 
the court of Chalcedon provoked criticism: tobtoug dé adixws tt maQeiv ovx 
av eOéhowut, totw Zeve. enedy $€ avtots Exaviotavtat noAAol xatyyopot, 
dixaotyotov anoxexAypwtat (‘a tribunal has been appointed’). In Or. 18.152—- 
3 Libanius is more severe than Amm. towards the defendants in this trial. 
Although he shares Amm.’s disapproval of the condemnation of Ursulus (§§7— 
8 below) and his approval of the death penalty for Paulus Catena and Eusebius 
(§§ 11-2), he, unlike Amm., states that the other accused were let off lightly: ot 
Ye Un cig aUTOV UBoixdtes. .. THY Uev a€lav dixnv ovx Edooav. Cf. also Or. 
13.42 dixny uév exnodtw nao’ Ov uy haBetv &dixoy, aittav S€ ovux Enyveyxac 


ols URHEYEV avaywpnots. 


veritas reos nocentissimos offerebat — For the personificatio cf. Blomgren 85 
and 24.7.5 monstraretque perspicua veritas. In a similar context of trials Amm. 
writes (16.8.6) tandem veritas respiravit oppressa. 


Palladium primum ex magistro officiorum  Palladius (PLRE I, Palladius 4, 
cf. Clauss, 1980, 176-7 and Kuhoff, 1983, 416 n. 14), a native of Antioch, had 
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been a notarius before he became magister officiorum (cf. for this office the 
note ad 20.2.2) under Gallus in 351 and after Gallus’ death under Constantius. 
Amm. mentions him only here. 


suspicione tenus insimulatum quaedam in Gallum composuisse For Amm.’s 
use of tenus (‘merely’) see the note ad 20.8.20 ut sermone tenus iactabatur. In 
14.11.24 it is said that Barbatio had fabricated charges against Gallus: qui in 
eum... falsa composuerat crimina. See for Gallus the note ad 21.1.2. Nothing 
more is known of the accusation against Palladius. 


Taurum ex praefecto praetorio in exsilium egere In 21.9.4 q.v. Amm. had 
reported that this praetorian prefect (PLRE I, Taurus 3, cf. the note ad 21.6.5) 
had fled to Constantius when he heard of Julian’s approach. 

Although the term exsilium was often used indiscriminately to designate both 
an exovotog puyadeta to prevent conviction (Plb. 6.14; cf. Cic. Caec. 100 
exsilium enim non supplicium est, sed perfugium portusque supplici) and the 
legal penalty of aquae et ignis interdictio (TLL V.2 1484.66 sqq.), one should 
actually distinguish between these two concepts as far as the history of the 
Republic is concerned (Grasmiick, 1978, 64 ff., esp. 99-104). However, in 
imperial times the distinction had become obsolete. Exsilium in the former 
sense did not exist any more. Paul. dig. 48.1.2 therefore rightly equates the two 
terms when he states that the alternative for the death penalty in capital cases 
was exsilium. ..hoc est aquae et ignis interdictio. 

This does not imply that the term was used as unequivocally as Paul suggests. 
Whether it referred to temporary or perpetual expulsion and whether or not 
it was followed by loss of citizenship and confiscation of property is not 
always clear. Amm. for instance never gives any clue as to the duration of 
exile (unlike many laws in the Theodosian Code: Cod. Theod. 7.18.8, 9.21.4, 
9.40.23, 10.24.2, etc.) and only once (29.2.11) mentions loss of property as 
concomitant (contrast Cod. Theod. 9.21.4, 9.23.1, 9.26.1, 9.42.20, 10.24.2 and 
passim). Often the general term exsilium is used in cases where a more specific 
term like relegatio or deportatio (see below) would have been more helpful. 
If in a capital trial banisment was pronounced there were, according to Mar- 
cianus (dig. 48.22.5), three possibilities: exilium triplex est: aut certorum loco- 
rum interdictio, aut lata fuga, ut omnium locorum interdicatur praeter certum 
locum, aut insulae vinculum, id est relegatio in insulam. Since Taurus was ban- 
ished to Vercelli, it follows that his exile falls under the second of Marcianus’ 
categories, viz. lata fuga, for which expression compare 19.12.9 Simplicius, 
Philippt filius. . . lata fuga damnatus est. However, neither in Simplicius’ case 
nor in most of the other examples of people condemned to banishment given 
by Amm. (14.5.9, 14.9.8, 15.3.11, 19.12.10, 22.3.7, 22.11.2, 26.7.7, 26.10.14, 
27.7.3, 29.1.21, 29.2.11, 29.3.7) does our author specify the place of exile. 
He only does so in the present text, in 28.1.21 Frontinus...ablegatus est in 
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exsilium ad Britannos and in 22.3.6 Florentius...contrusus est in insulam 
Delmatiam Boas. 

It'seems that the punishment of the magister officiorum Florentius (22.3.6) falls 
in Marcianus’ third category, the relegatio in insulam (although Britain is of 
course also an island, a comparison with other cases shows that normally small 
islands in the Mediterranean were chosen as places of exile; it is therefore better 
not to bring Frontinus’ exile as described in 28.1.21 under the same heading 
as that of Florentius). However, it is by no means certain that Amm. refers to a 
relegatio in insulam. In fact it is equally possible or even more likely that the 
reference is to the harsher punishment of deportatio in insulam — the jurists 
distinguish between relegatio and deportatio in insulam (cf. e.g. Ulp. dig. 
48.22.6 inter poenas est etiam insulae deportatio) and between relegatio and 
deportatio in general. The difference is stated by 1.a. Ulpian (dig. 48.22.14.1): 
Et multum interest inter relegationem et deportationem: nam deportatio et 
civitatem et bona adimit, relegatio utrumque conservat, nisi bona publicentur. 
Cf. further Vallejo Girvés, 1991. 

We may assume that Amm. was aware of this distinction and that his use 
of relegare in 16.5.12 and 28.1.16 and of deportare and deportatio (26.10.8 
and 29.3.7, respectively) is not haphazard, but on the whole he refrains from 
being specific and avoids technical terms. It 1s therefore not certain whether 
the former prefect Taurus and the others who were exiled by the Chalcedon 
commission (cf. §6 and 7) were relegati or deportati (but see the note on §7 
portati in exsilium). 

See for more details Kleinfeller, 1903, 1909, 1914 and Grasmtiick, 1978. 


Vercellum Modern Vercelli. The town in Cisalpine Gaul was most often 
called Vercellae (cf. e.g. Tac. Hist. 1.70.1), Oveexéddou by Strabo 5.1.12 
(218C), Vercellum only here. According to Hier. epist. 1.3 it was olim potens, 
nunc raro habitatore semiruta and perhaps for that reason regarded as a con- 
venient place of exile. 


apud iudices iustorum iniustorumque distinctores — Atypical Ammianean ex- 
pression. See Van de Wiel ad 28.4.1. According to TLL V 1522.14—8, the only 
other author to use distinctor is August. in evang. oh. 20.12. The phrase evokes, 
in pointed contrast, 18.1.2 where Julian is praised as being indeclinabilis tusto- 
rum iniustorumque distinctor. At the same time, it anticipates what the author 
will tell us in section 9, viz. that Arbitio was the only member of the tribunal at 
Chalcedon who possessed real power. On two earlier occasions Ammianus has 
given a bleak account of Arbitio’s judicial activities. In 15.3.2 he is described 
together with Eusebius, ambo inconsideratae iactantiae, iniusti pariter et cru- 
enti, as acting sine innocentium sontiumque differentia and in 16.8.13 Rufinus 
and Arbitio are depicted as greedy and sine iustitiae distinctione vel recti. 


i) 
ies) 


cuius factum. .. videri potuit venia dignum This seems to be one of the cases 
in which posse + infin. is used periphrastically instead of a finite form, VIZ. 
visum esset. In late Latin periphrastic phrases with posse are used not only as 
a substitute for finite future forms (cf. for this the notes ad 20.7.17, 20.11.20, 
21.7.3, 21.10.7, 21.16.11, 21.16.15), but also for finite perfect forms. Other 
examples in Ammianus are 16.5.8 credendum est hunc etiamtum adultum totum 
memoriae dolium — si usquam repperiri potuit — exhausisse, where repperirt 
potuit seems to be the equivalent of repertum esset, 30.7.11 inter quae illud 
elucere clarius potuit (= eluxisset), si Macrianum...vivum capere potuisset 
and 31.13.2 nec iam obiectu pulveris caelum patere potuit (= patuit). Cf. 
Szantyr 319 and Lofstedt, 1911, 208-9, who quotes an interesting parallel from 
the HA: interfecti sunt... senatores, cum his leve quiddam et quod contemni a 


mitiore principe potuisset. .. vilis testis obiceret (A 21.6). 


guid enim deliquit, si... confugit | This is the only example in Ammianus of 
si + ind. perf. with an ind. perf. in apodosi. Szantyr 660 aptly speaks of si 
identicum in such cases. Cf.Pl. Am 817 quid ego tibi deliqui, si, quot nupta 
sum, tecum fui? 


ortum turbinem veritus See for turbo ‘political strife’ the note ad 21.13.14. 
ad tutelam principis sui See for tutela the note ad 20.5.4. 


et acta super eo gesta non sine magno legebantur horrore The acta must be 
the acta forensia, or -iudiciorum, the official protocol of the judicial inquiry. 
For this meaning of the word see TLL I 1409.16-35 and cf. Cod. Theod. 1.22.3 
(a. 363) Conventis rectoribus edi non minus criminalia acta quam civilia 
iubemus. For gerere in the sense required here (‘to draw up’) see TLL VI 
1948.66—-1949.51 and for the litotes non sine magno horrore cf. 25.1.16 guibus 
(elephantis) non sine magno terrore perspectis. 


cum id voluminis publici contineret exordium |The cum-clause is a little awk- 
ward. Rolfe translates “in the public protocol which contained this beginning”, 
as If volumen publicum were the subject. Seyfarth seems to interpret voluminis 
publici as a partitive gen. depending on id: “denn dieser offizielle Aktenband 
begann mit folgenden Worten”. However, id with a partitive gen. is only used 
by Amm. in expressions of degree (14.6.19 ad id indignitatis, 24.5.4 ad id 
insolentiae) and in the standard phrase in id temporis (16.11.12). If the text is 
correct, exordium must be taken as the subject of contineret and id, announcing 
the quotation in oratio recta, as its object: “as the opening phrase (exordium) 
of the protocol contained the following (id)’. Preparatory id is not uncommon 
in Ammianus. It is followed by an uf-clause, as in 14.1.3 id assecuta est, 
ut... homo... occideretur, a quod-clause, as in 14.7.5 id assidue replicando, 
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quod... nullus egere poterit victu, an Acl, as in 14.11.2 id occurrebat Caesare 
discedente Ursicinum in oriente perniciose relinquendum, si nullus esset, qui 
prohibet, altiora meditaturum, or a direct quotation, as in the present text: epis- 
tula eius reperta est, in qua. ..id quoque scripserat: “Caesar tuus disciplinam 
non habet” (21.3.6). In 28.1.19 id introduces a new development in the series 
of trials described there: id quoque isdem diebus acciderat non minus exitiale. 
Amantius haruspex €.q.s. 

Volumen publicum must refer to the same document as the acta mentioned 
before. As usual, Ammianus avoids the t.t. for documents of this type, called 


tabulae publicae or monumenta publica according to Mommsen, 1899, 514 
and 519 n. 2. 


consulatu Tauri et Florenti inducto sub praeconibus Tauro. Amm. had men- 
tioned the consulate of Taurus and Florentius (another of the accused before 
the Chalcedon tribunal, cf. §6) in 21.6.5. What is disturbing about the open- 
ing words of this protocol is the contrast between the dignity of the consul 
ordinarius, who lends his name to the year, and his role as the defendant in a 
criminal case, since it is a basic rule of Roman law that a magistrate cannot be 
brought before a criminal court during his term of office; see Mommsen, 1899, 
352-4. As Amm. is silent about the details of this case, we must assume that 
Taurus and Florentius still held the consulship during their trial, which makes 
their treatment even more shocking. Alternatively, they may have been forced 
to resign, which would have been a sign of extreme vindictiveness on the part 
of the accusers, since it was a matter of weeks or even days until the end of 
their consular year. As regards the precise charges brought against Taurus and 
Florentius, we may suppose that they were the victims of a crimen maiestatis, 
which in this period had a far wider application than during the early princi- 
pate and covered, among other things, conspiracies against high ranking state 
officials; see the note ad 21.12.19 and add to the literature mentioned there 
Santalucia, 1989, 141. 

Inducere is at.t. for bringing the defendant into court, cf. 28.1.19, 29.1.28 and 
TLL VII 1.1233.8-28. For sub praeconibus cf. Cic. Agr. fr. 1.3 venibit igitur 
sub praecone tota Propontis, where the praeco acts as an auctioneer. For the 
role of a praeco in court cases see the passages quoted in TLL X 2.496.40-82. 
The expression is probably the equivalent of sub voce praeconis, which is 
found in Gesta Pilat. 1.2 as a translation of b20 noatxwvog and in Tert. apol. 
13.5, where it means, according to the TLL, “a praeconibus citati”. 


ad exitium itidem tale Pentadius trahebatur Pentadius (PLRE I, Pentadius 
2), a former notarius (cf. the next note) and Julian’s magister officiorum in 
Gaul, had been sent as an envoy to Constantius after Julian’s proclamation as 
Augustus, although Julian did not like him in the least (20.8.19 q.v., 20.9.1). 
Julian’s dislike of Pentadius is amply attested in his Ep. ad Ath., where he 
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3.5 


seems to accuse him of being an accessory to the removal from Gaul of the man 
who later, ironically, became the president of the Chalcedon tribunal, Secundus 
Salutius: “Ooa uév obv éxeyetoyoev 6 Ilevtddiog avtixa xatvotouety, oudév 
Key) Aéyewv. avténpattov S& Ey@ npd¢ navta, xal yivetat wor duouevis 
éxeifev. eit’? Gdov AaSdv (sc. Constantius) ... Nakovottov ev o> éuol 
pihov dnootyvat napaoxevdtet (282 b—, cf. 283 c). 

The word exitium indicating banishment shows how dreadful this form of 
punishment was. The use of the imperfect trahebatur makes it clear that the 
intentions of the judges at Chalcedon were not realized in the end. 


quod a Constantio missus notis excepit, quae... super multis interrogatus res- 
ponderat Gallus | Amm. had related that Pentadius had played a role in 
the downfall and execution of Gallus in 14.11.21—3: accurrit Eusebius cu- 
biculi tunc praepositus Pentadiusque notarius et Mallobaudes armaturarum 
tribunus iussu imperatoris compulsuri eum singillatim docere, quam ob causam 
quemque apud Antiochiam necatorum iusserat trucidari. Pentadius belonged 
to the corps of imperial notaril, stenographers in origin and continuing to be 
such in the first half of the fourth century (cf. the note ad 21.4.2). In the present 
text Amm. does not call Pentadius a notarius, but he implicitly refers to this 
post by using the words nota and excipere, which attest that Pentadius recorded 
the words of Gallus with the aid of stenography (“took down in shorthand”, 
Rolfe; Seyfarth’s “habe. .. in Geheimschrift aufgenommen” is wrong). See for 
the meaning of nota and excipere as technical terms used to denote the art of 
stenography Teitler, 1985, 201-3, 227 n. 26 and especially 21 !—3, where it is 
argued, against the common view, that the ancilla...notarum perita of Amm. 
18.3.2 also was skilled in stenography. 

For the alternation of perf. and pluperfect see the note ad 20.9.5. In view of the 
end of that section, quoted above, it seems best to interpret multis as masculine. 


cum se tuste defenderet The adverb must mean here ‘on good grounds’, 
as in Vell. 2.27.5 Felicis nomen. .. usurpasset iustissime, si eundem. .. vivendi 


finem habuisset. The opposite is found in 29.1.36 ut eum mendacio iniusto 


perverteret. 
abit innoxius A set phrase, cf. the note ad 21.5.12 and TLL I 67.50-61. 


miquitate sunilt Florentius. ..contrusus est in insulam Delmatiae Boas See 
for this form of exile above, ad 22.3.4. Perhaps a reference to Florentius’ 
deportation to the island of Boae can be found in Lib. Or. 18.153, where 
Libanius praises Julian for his ueyakoduyta, while at the same time giving 
vent to his regret (cf. the note ad §2 vehementius aequo bonoque) that some 
of the individuals guilty of offences against Julian were not executed but 
relegated to islands by the judges in Chalcedon (obxouv a&xéBavov, viaors 88 
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evdtatpiBovtes tH¢ YAGttyS Exadevovto xpateiv, “They were certainly not 
executed but relegated to islands, where they learned how to keep a still tongue 
in their heads”, Norman). If so, Libanius had changed his attitude towards the 
magister officiorum, who hailed from Antioch (see for the man and his office 
the note ad 20.2.2) and to whom he had sent various letters, i.a. Ep. 61 (a. 359), 
congratulating him on obtaining his post as MO. 

If Libanius’ Ep. 1164, written in 364, is addressed to this same Florentius (so 
PLRE I, Florentius 3), this would imply that the man had come back from 
his exile to Antioch and that Libanius once again had changed his attitude. 
However, Seeck, 1906, 157 (quoted by De Jonge ad 15.5.12), is hesitant about 
the identification. Florentius’ father (PLRE I, Nigrinianus 2), also mentioned 
by Amm. tn connection with his son in 15.5.12, was consul in 350. 

For the negative connotation of contrudere, ‘to thrust away’, cf. 15.8.1, where 
it is stated that Constantius is reluctant to leave Rome for Gaul: periculosum 
enim existimabat se in partem contrudere longe dimotam. 

We find Boae or Boa, modern Bua, as a place of exile also in 28.1.23 
cum...eumque ad Boas, Delmatiae locum, exterminasset and Cod. Theod. 
16.5.53. Delmatia (VE) for Dalmatia (SBAG) is extremely common. 


alter enim Florentius The sentence explains the unspoken question ‘what 
about the other Florentius?’. Similar ellipses followed by enim are e.g. 15.5.13- 
14 Eusebius. ..se conscio haec dixerat concitata. Aedesius enim. . . abiit inno- 
xius, 20.9.5 Nebridium. .. promoverat et Felicem... et quosdam alios. Gomoa- 
rium enim. .., antequam sciretur huiusmodi quidquam, magistrum provexit ar- 
morum, 25.10.7 turbo militaris acerrime concitus Lucillianum et Seniauchum 
occidit. Valentinianum enim. .. Primitivus hospes tutius amendarat. For exam- 
ples from classical authors see Kiihner-Stegmann II §171.7. 

See for this enemy of Julian (xal PAwpévttos Hv ExGodc¢ Euol, Jul. Ep. ad Ath. 
282 c), who was afraid of the emperor because he had often treated him rudely 
(20.8.20 quem saepe tractatum asperius formidabat), praefectus praetorio of 
Tllyricum a. 360-1 and together with Taurus consul in 361 (21.6.5), the notes 
ad 20.4.2, 21.6.5 and 21.9.4. 

Like Pentadius (above, §5), Florentius is said to have been an accessory to 
the machinations which made Constantius recall Secundus Salutius from Gaul 
in 358/9: HAyyo€ (Florentius) te thy buyyy xat avdea (Salutius) @ warktota 
evento (Julian) diaBakov yeauyaoty ag exaipovta tov véov é€éBahe tHv 
Bactretwy, O¢ Hv avtl natpdc¢ tH Baotiret (Lib. Or. 18.85). 

According to Amm. Julian was rather magnanimous towards Florentius. When 
the prefect had fled to the East in 360 Julian permitted his family and his 
property to be conveyed eastwards with the aid of the public post (caritates 
eius cum re familiari intacta publici cursus usu permisso ad orientem vehi 
tutius imperavit, 20.8.22) and even after his condemnation by the commission 
under the presidency of Secundus Salutius he considered it not worthy of an 
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emperor to comply with a proposal of two former officials who offered to 
betray Florentius’ hiding-place (22.7.5). 


rerum mutatione Used only here to indicate a change of power. More often 
we find permutatio rerum, see the notes ad 20.5.3 and 20.11.30. Mutatio rerum 
is already classical: Cic. Att. 8.3.4 multi mutationis rerum cupidi. 


periculis exemptus For the construction of eximere see the notes ad 21.12.11 
and 22.2.2. 


capitis crimine tamen damnatus est In classical prose we find both capitis 
damnare (Cic. Quinct. 32 ipse se capitis damnaret) and capite damnare (Caes. 
Civ. 3.110.3 multi... capitis damnati exsulesque). The present phrase is rare, 
see TLL IV 1192.6. See for the death penalty in cases of maiestas the note ad 
ZL 1220: 


pari sorte With this phrase (it also occurs in 14.4.3, 14.8.1, 14.8.12, 23.5.6, 
24.2.14,28.1.29, 28.2.14 and 31.8.10) Amm. does not refer to the death penalty 
of the prefect Florentius, “dessen Erwahnung gewissermassen nur in Paren- 
these steht” (Seyfarth, 19862, 199 n. 24; cf. Hamilton’s translation), but to the 
exile of the magister officiorum Florentius. 


Evagrius comes rei privatae The comes rei privatae (cf. 15.5.4) or rerum 
privatarum (the plural seems to be the result of Greek influence; see Delmaire, 
1989 (2), 21 sqq. and cf. 15.5.13 ex comite privatarum) headed one of the three 
independent financial departments (the other two were those of the praetorian 
prefects and the sacrae Jargitiones). His main task was to manage the imperial 
estates throughout the empire, to collect their rents and to claim for the crown 
all property which lapsed to it. See Jones 412-27, De Jonge ad 15.5.4 and, 
most fully, Delmaire, 1989 (2). 

A prosopography of the comites rei privatae and other financial officials during 
the Late Empire is given by Delmaire, 1989 (1). The entry of Evagrius (PLRE 
I, Evagrius 5) can be found on p. 36. He is also mentioned in P. Oxy. 20.2267 (a. 
360, 0 harmedtatog xduNS TOV deonottxGyv) and Lib. Ep. 126 (a. 359/60). 


Saturninus ex cura palatii In the Res Gestae we meet a (former) cura 
palatii four times, but only in the present text does Amm. use the abstractum 
pro concreto which seems to have been the t.t. to designate this functionary 
(cf. TLL IV 1469.57 sqq. for other instances of cura meaning “persona qui 
munere publico fungitur’). Elsewhere Amm. uses more elaborate circumscrip- 
tions: 14.7.19 Apollinaris... paulo ante agens palatii Caesaris curam, 26.8.1 
Rumitalca...tribunus in societatem Procopianorum ascitus et suscepta cu- 
ra palatit, 31.12.15 tribunus Equitius, cui tunc erat cura palatii credita (cf. 
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31.13.18 alter [i.e. Equitius] curabat palatium). 

As Jones 373 points out, these apparently military officers with special ad- 
ministrative duties should be distinguished (pace Hartmann, 1901, 1770 and 
De Jonge ad 14.7.19) from the much inferior functionaries (curae palatiorum) 
who, according to Not. Dign. Occ. 15.6 and Or. 17.5, were under the command 
of “the only eunuch officer of whom a detailed account survives in our copy 
ot the Notitia Dignitatum” (Jones 567), the castrensis sacri palatii. Saturninus 
and his colleagues ranked on a par with the tribunus (later comes) sacri stabuli 
(see for him the note ad 20.4.3) and the tribunes of the imperial household 
troops: praepositos ac tribunos scholarum, qui et divinis epulis adhibentur et 
adorandi principis facultatem antiquitus meruerunt, inter quos tribunus etiam 
sacri stabuli et cura palatii numerantur (Cod. Theod. 6.13.1, cf. 11.18.1). 
For Saturninus (PLRE I, Saturninus 10) the post of cura palatii formed only 
the beginning of a career which after his exile brought him 1.a. the magisterium 
equitum a. 377-8 and the magisterium militum in Thrace a. 382-3, if indeed 
the former cura palatii of the present text can be identified (so PLRE I; Chiabo 
is not convinced) with the general (cf. 31.8.3, 31.8.5 and 31.13.9), who even 
rose to the consulship of 383. 


Cyrinus ex notario Nothing more is known of Cyrinus than what Amm. 
tells us here. It is striking that out of the twelve accused before the tribunal of 
Chalcedon whose names are known, no less than five were notaril (Pentadius, 
§5, Paulus Catena, §11) or former notarii (Cyrinus, Palladius, §3, and Taurus, 
84; cf. Teitler, 1985, 155 and 169; the suggestion of Kuhoff, 1983, 430 n. 
19 to see in the prefect Florentius of §4 also a former notarius, is not based 
on evidence in the sources). However, one should not draw too far-reaching 
conclusions from this fact and see in the notarii a secret service agency (so 
Sinnigen, 1959, 238-9, followed by e.g. Vogler, 1979, 186, but see Teitler, 
1985, 235-7) with whom the judges at Chalcedon had an old score to settle. 


portati sunt in exsilium There are no parallels in Amm. for this use of the 
verb, which seems to be a simplex pro composito in stead of deportati. Cf. 
above ad §4 Taurum...in exsilium egere. It may be compared with Tac. Ann. 
5.9.1 portantur in carceremand Cassiod. hist. 7.22.6 — exsilio. G's transportati 
seems to be lectio facilior. 


Ursuli vero necem largitionum comitis | Amm. had mentioned Ursulus’ down- 
fall already in 20.11.5, g.v. Add to the literature cited there Delmaire, 1989 
(1), 34-5 (about the man) and Delmaire, 1989 (2) about the office of comes 


sacrarum largitionum. 


ipsa mihi videtur flesse lustitia | Amm.’s indignation about the Chalcedon 
trial reaches a climax here. For the expression cf. 28.6.1 (aerumnas), quas, 
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ut arbitror, lustitia quoque ipsa deflevit. Probably Amm. had among other 
things the court at Chalcedon in mind, when he wrote in Julian’s elogium 
(25.4.19): aestimari poterat, ut ipse aiebat, vetus illa lustitia...eo imperante 
redisse rursus ad terras, ni quaedam ad arbitrium agens interdum ostenderet se 
dissimilem sui, where see Fontaine’s note 591. Amm. introduces the mention of 
the Berufsverbot for Christian grammatici and rhetores with a nearly identical 
complaint in 22.10.6. For other instances of Iustitia as a goddess see TLL VII 
2.715.43-64. 


cum enim Caesar in partes mitteretur occiduas In 355; cf. 15.8.3 sqq. 


omni tenacitate stringendus Cf. Jul. Ep. ad Ath. 277 d sqq., Lib. Or. 12.43 
sqq., 18.37 sqq. The different shades of meaning of stringere are discussed 
in the note ad 20.11.2. Here too, the basic meaning ‘to bind’, ‘to hamper’ is 
present. As a Caesar Julian was tied hand and foot by Constantius’ stinginess. 
For tenacitas cf. 17.9.7, where we are told that Constantius had an ulterior 
motive for behaving in this way, viz. to prevent Julian from becoming popular 
with the troops. The same idea is expressed in the present section by the 
ut-clause. 


nullaque potestate militi quidquam donandi delata| The complaint has been 
mentioned before: 17.9.5 sqq. and 20.8.7. Potestas, to quote the TLL X 2.314.3— 
29, “vergit in vim licentiae, permissionis”. Other examples are found in 19.12.5, 
20.9.2 and 22.4.10, where it is followed by a gerund, as here: data, quo velint, 
eundt potestate. 


ut pateret ad motus asperiores exercitus _Amm. construes patere, ‘to be 
exposed to’, with a dative (26.7.3, 30.7.5) with in (16.7.1) or with ad (31.13.2). 
Cf. Veg. mil. 1.11 ne qua parte ipse pateret ad plagam (tiro). As Julian was the 
intended victim of the ‘violent unrest’ of the soldiers, exercitus must be taken 
as a gen. subi., not as a nominative, as the translations of Veh and Caltabiano 
suggest. 


ad eum, qui Gallicanos tuebatur thesauros Since the official referred to here 
(PLRE I, Anonymus !49) was apparently under the command of the central 
comes sacrarum largitionum, he must have been Ursulus’ diocesan subordinate, 
who bore the title of rationalis summarum (later comes largitionum; cf. the 
note ad 20.11.5 and see Delmaire, 1989 [2], 181 ff., esp. 186-8). 


procul dubio cesseratdari — For procul dubio ‘without hesitation’, rather than 
‘without doubt’, cf. 16.12.33 nam fugituros procul dubio deseram and see TLL 
V 1.2123.64 sqq. 

There are instances of cedo = concedo with an object; TLL III 725.69-726.24 
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quotes t.a. V. Max. 1.5.8 (effigiem Solis) tantummodo supplicibus (Rhodiis) 
cesserat. There are no instances of cedo with this meaning followed by an 
Acl. It is very tempting, therefore, to accept either iusserat, found in Em3 and 
printed by Accursius, or concesserat (Novak). 


cum maledictis exsecrationique multorum se lulianus sentiret expositum Very 
strong language again. One wonders how many people really dared to express 
their disapproval and whether Amm. does not present his personal outrage as 
the feeling of a large number of people. Sabbah 530 gives examples of this 
tendency: “il s’efface derriére des porte-parole ou se confond dans une collec- 
tivité, surtout quand l’idée exprimée est audacieuse ou choquante.” Exsecratio 
means “a curse invoked in the event of failure to keep a promise” (OLD) in 
17.10.7, 21.5.10 q.v., 26.7.9 and 27.5.9. Here, as in 14.7.8: Serenianus dignus 
- exsecratione cunctorum, the meaning is ‘imprecation’. 


impurgabile crimen excusari The only parallel for the adjective is Alc. Avit. 
epist. 7 p. 36.26; TLL VII 1.725.12-6. According to Libanius there was another 
way in which Julian tried to mitigate Ursulus’ punishment. He renounced a 
large portion of his property (which on his conviction had been escheated to 
the crown) in favour of his daughter: t7, 9uyatel tod Baothtws Uotpav ov 
WLXPaY TUV TATO@wWY apévtog (Or. 18.152). 


praetendens, quod eum militaris ira delevit | According to Thompson, 1947, 
73-9 this is a key phrase in the description of the Chalcedon trials. The unjust 
sentences “had their origin in the sharp cleavage which existed between the 
military and the civilian members of the administration, and which manifested 
itself not only at Chalcedon but on many occasions during the late Empire” 
(p. 76). For the composition of the court see the note ad §1 Mamertino e.q.s. 


memor, quae dixerat, ut ante rettulimus, cum Amidam vidisset excisam The 
animosity of the military has been mentioned explicitly before. After quoting 
Ursulus’ bitter remark at seeing the ruins of Amida “en quibus animis urbes 
a milite defenduntur, cui ut abundare stipendium possit, imperti opes tam 
fatiscunt!”, Amm., had commented quod dictum ita amarum militaris multitu- 
do postea apud Calchedona recordata ad eius exitium consurrexit (20.11.5). 
Libanius (Or. 18.152) also attributes Ursulus’ death to the anger of the soldiers 
(Geyn wev tis otpatLa¢ avnondof), adding as the reason for their wrath 
that he allegedly had deprived them of donatives from the emperor (5dpwv 
Baotax@y avtouc, ws EAEYOV, ANEGTEPYXOS). 


ideo timidus videbatur vel parum intellegens, quid conveniret Obviously, 


neither fear nor error of judgment can serve as an excuse for Julian’s fun- 
damental mistake in appointing Arbitio, which Amm. presents as the vitium 
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originis in this embarassing affair. Thompson’s suggestion that Julian, by offer- 
ing adversaries a seat in the tribunal, “appointed the most impartial tribunal he 
could and thereafter refrained from any interference with its activities” (p. 78) 
seems a sensible explanation of a puzzling decision. In view of 21.4.4 scrip- 
tisque lectis doctus, quid agi conveniret, and 21.5.1 nihilque tam convenire 
conatibus subitis quam celeritatem it would seem that guid conveniret means 
‘what is expedient’ rather than ‘what is becoming’. 


cum Arbitionem semper ambiguum et praetumidum his quaestionibus praefe- 
cisset Cf. §1. For ambiguus, ‘untrustworthy’ cf. 31.12.9 et legati quidem ut 
ambigui frustra habiti discesserunt, Verg. A. 1.661 domum timet ambiguam 
Tyriosque bilinguts and Tac. Ann. 2.56.1 ambigua gens ea antiquitus hominum 
ingents et situ terrarum. Amm., who seems to have been very sensitive to 
the arrogance of power, uses the adjective praetumidus of the Persian kings 
(23.6.5) and in an eloquent passage about the trials after the crushing of 
Procopius’ usurpation: ubi vero... Catonianae vel Cassianae sententiae fuco 
perliti residerunt iudices, agatur autem, quod agitur, ad voluntatem praetumi- 
dae potestatis e.q.s. (26.10.10). The adjective is attested for the first time in 
Juvencus. Amm. uses it more often than any other author; TLL X 2.1075.47 


sqq. 
cum principtis legionum praesentibus — Cf. §2 praesentibus lovianorum e.q.s. 


quem primum omnium saluti suae norat obiectum | Wagner and Rolfe in their 
notes ad |. interpret these words as a reference to the time when Julian stayed 
at the court in Milan. In 15.2.4-6 Amm. had described how Arbitio nearly 
succeeded in eliminating Ursicinus. He then goes on to say: Indeque ad Iu- 
lianum recens perductum calumniarum vertitur machina, thereby suggesting, 
without saying so in as many words, that Arbitio was behind these imputa- 
tions too. If this 1s correct, obiectus must be taken adjectivally in the sense of 
‘hostile’, for which see TLL IX 2.59.67—72. As there are no parallels for this 
use of obiectus in Amm., the alternative must be considered, viz. that obiectus 
is a passive participle with Constantius understood as the Agent, and with 
obicere in the same meaning (“put in the field against an opponent”, OLD s.v. 
Sc) as in Vell. 2.33.1 L. Lucullus...Mithridati oppositus erat and Plin. Nat. 
33.143 exercitum ferocissimis gentibus oppositum. In that case the reference 
is to 21.13.16, where we were told that Constantius gave the command in the 
war against Julian to Arbitio and Gomoarius. That this is the passage Amm. 
has in mind is highly probable, since in both passages the same reason is given 
for entrusting the command to Arbitio, ante alios faustum ad intestina bella 
sedanda ex ante actis iam sciens in 21.13.16 being the equivalent of ut decuit 
victoriarum civilium participem fortem. Since Constantius’ successes in civil 
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wars are often mentioned side by side with his failures against foreign enemies, 
these words have a sarcastic ring. 


fautoribus — Cf. 22.11.1 earundem partium nimius fautor and 26.1.6 ut Pan- 
nonii fautoresque principis designati. This meaning is also found in classical 
authors, e.g. Nep. Alc. 5.3 optimatium fautor. 


severitatis recto vigore ‘With justifiable severity’. The emphasis is on recto. 
Both the unjust and the just verdicts were severe, but in the cases against 
Apodemius, Paulus and Eusebius this severity was justified. The genitive se- 
veritatis is best understood as a gen. inhaerentiae or identitatis (Szantyr 63). 


Apodemium enim ex agente in rebus The man (PLRE I, Apodemius |, cf. 
Clauss, 1980, 198) had been described by Amm. as quoad vixerat, igneus 
turbarum incentor in 15.1.2 and inimicus bonorum omnium diuturnus et gravis 
in 15.5.8. He was a former member of the schola agentum (or agentium, the 
latter is less frequently attested, cf. Clauss, 1980, 23) in rebus, which in the 
Later Empire fulfilled the tasks of the frumentarii of the Principate (Aur. Vict. 
Caes. 39.44 remoto pestilenti frumentariorum genere, quorum nunc agentes 
rerum simillimi sunt). Their primary duty was carrying dispatches (cf. Lib. Or. 
18.135 ayyedtagdeot), but they had various other tasks as well (cf. De Jonge 
ad 14.11.19 and 15.3.8, Jones 578-82, Giardina, 1977 and Clauss, 1980, 23— 
40). Their organisation approximated, according to some scholars, “a modern 
secret service or internal security police” (Sinnigen, 1959, 238; R.I. Frank in 
Gnomon 54 [1982] 762 compares the agentes in rebus with the “Soviet security 
police: Cheka, OGPU, NK VD, KGB”), but this is a moot point (Giardina, 1977, 
72: “questa formulazione é molto esagerata”). 


quem in Silvani necem et Galli effrenatius arsisse docuimus _ This refers to 
15.5.8-9 and 14.11.23 respectively. On effrenatus and ardere see Seager 46 
and 50 respectively and for Amm.’s predilection for fire metaphors in general 
the note ad 21.11.1 cursus eius ardentes. 


Paulum notarium cognomento Catenam Paul (PLRE|, Paulus 4, cf. Kuhoff, 
1983, 417 n. 19), another notarius (above §7), was a native of Spain (it would 
seem that Sabbah, 1978 deals adequately with the question of Paul’s Spanish 
[cf. 14.5.6] rather than Dacian [15.3.4] origins). He is chided by Amm. several 
times for his cruel and ruthless behaviour as Constantius’ special investigator 
in cases of suspected treason: 14.5.6 sqq., 15.3.4, 15.6.1, 19.12.1, 19.12.7, 
19.12.13 (according to Von Haehling, 1978, 84, however, Amm. is not fair to 
him in exaggerating his arbitrariness and brutality). His nickname is explained 
in 14.5.8: erat in complicandis negotiis artifex durus, unde et Catenae inditum 
est cognomentum and 15.3.4 quod in complicandis calumniarum nexibus erat 
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indissolubilis. Amm. welcomed his death as justified (severitatis recto vigore, 
§10). Some people went even further than this and considered the burning of 
Paul (also mentioned in Art. Passio 21) still too mild a punishment: yAyouv 
ot tov dVOpwrov ciddtec, Stt wt oldv te Hv xal teOveGta xtelvat xat tele 
tTOUTO KoLHoa xat noAAAaxts (Lib. Or 18.152). 


cum multorum gemitu nominandum — Cf. 28.1.36 cum gemitu nominandus. 
vivos exustos On this form of the death penalty see the note ad 21.12.20. 


Eusebium...alte spirantem addixere et dirum poenae letali In the other 
sources where mention is made of the death of the praepositus sacri cubicult 
Eusebius (see for him and his office the note ad 20.2.3), his role in the downfall 
of Gallus Caesar is given as a motive for his execution in Chalcedon, implicitly 
(Lib. Or. 18.152 aitudtatos éyeydvet TG Tadkw th¢ Guotatys tedeutis) 
or explicitly (Socr. HE 3.1.49 EvogBiov $€ tov nooeotéta tov Bacthtxov 
xoitGvog ECynutwoe Davatw, 08 udvov dé 1a tO nOAAOLS HOotxyoba On’ 
avtov, ddd’ St xat PaAdAov tov Eautod aderpov avatoeiaGat Ex tH Exelvou 
dtaBoans exuvOdaveto, Soz. HE 5.5.8, Philost. HE 4.1, Zon. 13.11.26, Art. 
Pass. 21). The Commission of Chalcedon is, for that matter, only mentioned 
by Libanius and the Art. Pass. The other sources simply state that Julian himself 
punished Eusebius with the death penalty. 

The word order in this sentence would cause no surprise if et dirum came at the 
end of a colon, where traiectio is practiced normally. In the middle of a colon 
it seems out of place. Apart from that, the omission of the subject after the 
intermezzo on the condemnation of Ursulus and the role of Arbitio is strange. 
The simplest remedy for the former problem has been chosen by Gelenius, 
who writes et dirum addixere. Both Novak and Mommsen have proposed a 
subject for addixere. Novak’s iudices leaves the problem of et dirum unsolved. 
Mommsen’s dirae (or Dirae rather) is very tempting in view of passages 
like 28.1.57 Sed vigilarunt ultimae dirae caesorum. namque... Maximinus sub 
Gratiano intoleranter se efferens damnatorio iugulatus est ferro and 28.6.25 
vigilavit lustitiae oculus sempiternus ultimaeque legatorum et praesidis dirae. 
diu enim postea e.q.s. However, the absence of a genitive indicating Eusebius’ 
victims leaves room for doubt. Dirus is used of persons in Amm.: 29.5.48 
truculentum eum appellans et dirum et suppliciorum saevium (?) repertorem. 
For alte/altius spirare denoting high aspirations cf. 22.8.18 Amazones. . . al- 
tlora spirabant and 23.6.7 alte spirantium ducum superbia. The phrase is found 
three times in Seneca: de ira 1.20.2, quoted ad 22.9.2, Ep. 95.10 and trang.an. 
1.14. 


ab ima sorte ad usque iubendum imperatoria paene elatum ideoque intolera- 
bilem Jn this respect he resembled Arbitio, who had risen from the ranks, 
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as his adversaries alleged (16.6.1). deo shows that Amm. had his reservations 
about upstarts like Eusebius and Arbitio. The phrase ad iubendum imperatoria 
is Suspect, not so much because ad + gerundium is followed by a direct object, 
as this is not exceptional in late Latin (Szantyr 363), but because imperatoria 
is without parallel, as TLL VI 1.561.32-3 shows. Gelenius’ imperatori is at- 
tractive in view of Amm.’s witty remark about Eusebius in 18.4.3 apud quem, 
st vere dici debeat, multa Constantius potuit. An attractive alternative would 
be imperatorie, which is used in Heges. 1.40.4 as a translation of @¢ Baotkevc. 


humanorum spectatrix Adrastia Cf. the important digression on Adrastia, 
daughter of Iustitia, in 14.11.25—6 and the interpretation given in Rike, 1987, 
11-13. 


aurem, quod dicitur, vellens monensque A reminiscence of Verg. Ecl. 6.3—4 
Cynthius aurem / vellit et admonuit. Cf. Otto, 1890, 40. 


ut castigatius viveret _ L.e. with less arrogance, modestly. Cf. 31.14.3 ut cas- 
tigatius agerent, viz. less greedily. The oldest example of castigate with this 
meaning is Sen. Con. 6.8 vixit modeste, castigate, non cultus in tlla luxurio- 
sior, non conversatio cum viris licentiosior. The other instances in TLL III 
536.74-537.24 are all from the 4th century or later. 
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Chapter 4 


In the elogium of Constantius at the end of book 21] Amm. had criticized 
Julian’s predecessor for yielding too much to the influence of among oth- 
ers his court officials (uxoribus et spadonum gracilentis vocibus et palatinis 
quibusdam nimium quantum addictus, 21.16.16), thus preparing the ground for 
the description in this chapter of Julian’s purge of Constantius’ ‘court clique’ 
(Palatina cohors, 18.5.4 and 19.12.16). 

Apparently Amm. took as his starting point the long diatribe against the 
courtiers in Libanius Or. 18.130—-141. Generally speaking Amm. breathes the 
same spirit as Libanius, but there are interesting differences in their treatment 
of the subject. As he writes in a different literary genre, Amm. refrains from 
the inflated rhetoric of the sophist (uayeipoucg uév ythtoug, xoupéag b€ ovx 
édttous, olvoydous Sé nAElouc, curvy toaneConotGy, evvovbyous UnEp Tac 
uvias nap& toils nowweaty Ev HOt, xal TOV GAdwy Exdotwv EOvav auUvOyTOUSC 
xnpivas... toUtous. .. EEwoev evGéwc, Or. 18.130). In Libanius, Julian’s re- 
ligious measures are given pride of place as being no@ta xal uéytota ($130), 
before the measures against the courtiers. Amm. reverses the order of treatment 
at this point. He omits certain categories of palatini (notably the notarii and 
the agentes in rebus, who figure prominently in Libanius), but on the other 
hand pays ample attention to military discipline (§§6—8). Amm. criticizes the 
courtiers in less explicit terms than Libanius. He touches only briefly in section 
3 on the looting of the temples by the Christians, without mentioning them 
by name and refrains from alluding to persons the way Libanius does (see the 
note ad §3 ab egestate e.q.s). 

Amm. criticizes Julian in one respect (§2 laudari enim poterat, si... comper- 
tos). At this point, Amm. takes issue with an evaluation of Julian’s action of 
which there is evidence in Socrates and Zonaras. In their account Julian is 
portrayed as an other-worldly philosopher, who by his high principles jeopar- 
dizes the authority of the imperial court. According to Amm., Julian did not act 
like a philosopher at all, since he failed to investigate the merits of individual 
courtiers in order to separate the wheat from the chaff. At the same time, as 
Sabbah 270-1 has pointed out, Amm.’s criticism is directed against Libanius’ 
unqualified approval of Julian’s measures against the palatini. 

The description of the luxury at the court of Constantius with regard to food, 
clothing and housing is couched in vague and. traditional phrases (§§4—5). 
The same applies to the sections on the lack of discipline among the soldiers 
(§§6—-8). On both these subjects Amm. provides us with the mirror-image of 
the equally topical descriptions of the emperor’s frugality and discipline by 
Mamertinus (Pan. 3.11). Amm. ends his account (§§9—10) with the anecdote of 
the barber, known also from Zonaras, which illustrates how heavy the financial 
burden imposed on the emperor’s finances by these parasites was. The anecdote 


serves to provide justification for Julian’s measures, in spite of the criticism 
voiced in the opening section of this chapter. 


Conversus... princeps ad palatinos An echo of Lib. Or. 18. 130 Bhéhac eic 
thy Paotktxny Geoanetav. Socr. HE 3.1.50—-1 mentions among those removed 
from the palace not only eunuchs, barbers and cooks (cf. cum cocis in $10), 
but also Oroypageis (i.e. notarii). Greg. Naz. Or. 4.64 suggests that Julian’s 
reform of the court was intended to remove individuals loyal to Constantius 
and Christians: at 314 toto vetanotel uev ta Bacthera, tod uév Javatw 
Roounegayayayv npdtepov, tov< dé TAapwoduevos OVX Ws edvous TG UEYaAW 
Baothet (= Constantius) udvov, GAA xal Evvouotepous TH UEtCovu. 


omnes omnino, qui sunt quique esse possunt The meaning of this phrase, 
for which there are no parallels, at least in Amm., is clear. Obviously Amm. 
wants to emphasize forcefully that all the courtiers, without exception, were 
removed. The use of the present tense possunt suggests that this is a general 
expression meaning ‘all and sundry’. If this is correct, no adjective, such as 
Petschenig’s mali, should be supplied. Although there is no indication of a 
lacuna in V, the main verb is evidently missing. In other words a lacuna must 
be supposed, but we have no indication of its length. Both removit (Pithoeus) 
and proiecit (Valesius) suit the context well. Sabbah’s suggestion (on p. 270) 
that this lapidary phrase ts in ironical contrast with Libanius’ long and specified 
tirade seems over-subtle. 


non ut philosophus veritatis indagandae professor — For the criticism implied 
in these words see the introduction to this chapter. Zonaras saw the purge as a 
show of austerity: tata 8 exoler ddfav Oypay Ex tov doxetv anéotttoc xal 
Ovtws PtAdoco@os (13.12.15). That these words are not meant as acompliment, 
unlike filosofi<ae> magist(er), said of Julian in CYL 3.7088, becomes clear 
by a comparison with the more elaborate passage (HE 3.1.53 ff.) of Socrates 
on these matters. The church historian tells us that Julian’s measures, although 
applauded by a few (tatta 8& adtod éxatvotot uév ddtyot), were strong- 
ly disapproved of by the majority because they brought the imperial dignity 
into contempt: ot mreloug S€ éyouoty, Ott MaVvOUEVH H Ex TOU BactAtxod 
TAOUTOU TOI NOAAOIS EYYLVOUEVY, XATAaTANELS EUxaATApPdvYTOV ExoiEL THY 
Bacthkelav (a comparable criticism is found in 22.7.1 humilior princeps visus 
est in officio pedibus gradiendo cum honoratis, quod laudabant alii, quidam 
ut affectatum et vile carpebant). Socrates concludes that Julian’s measures 
were wLAoadgou Epyoy, 00 Unv Bactréws (HE 3.1.58). Amm. also has objec- 
tions against Julian’s action, not because it was the work of an other-worldly 
philosopher, but because on the contrary it was below the level that could be 
expected of a real philosopher. As such he had described Julian at the be- 
ginning of his career: post quae (state affairs) ut ardua et seria terminata ad 
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procudendum ingenium vertebatur et incredibile quo quantoque ardore prin- 
cipalium rerum notitiam celsam indagans. .. per omnia philosophiae membra 
prudenter disputando currebat (16.5.6). 

The present phrase recurs in a slightly modified form in 30.5.9 about Valen- 
tinian: ut philosophus veritatis professor quaerente curatius principe. Augus- 
tine (C.D. 11.25) uses the phrase ratio indagandae veritatis to distinguish logic 
from physics and ethics: cum et de natura rerum et de ratione indagandae ve- 
ritatis et de boni fine. ..diversi diversa sentiant. Indagare implies a search for 
things that are not obvious to the senses, as is evident from Cic. Fin. 5.58 
consideratio cognitioque rerum caelestium et earum quas a natura occultatas 
et latentes indagare ratio potest. This is exactly what Julian failed to do. He 
removed all the courtiers, without bothering to investigate their individual 
qualities. See further the note ad 17.1 1.1. 


laudari enim poterat, si saltem moderatos quosdam licet paucos retinutsset 
For this use of the imperf. of posse in past irrealis see Szantyr 327-8. See the 
notes on licet ad 14.1.5 and 20.6.9. 


morumque probitate compertos Cf. TLL III 2057.26—30 for compertus = 
spectatus, where a number of parallels from Amm. is quoted, 1.a. 16.1 1.1 
longa militiae frugalitate compertus. 


namque fatendumest Explains licet paucos; it seems to be a set phrase: TLL 
VI 341.14-9. 


pleramque eorum partem vitiorum omnium seminarium effusius aluisse An 
awkward expression, because one would expect seminarium to be the subject 
of aluisse, not its object, as must be the case here. The metaphor in itself is 
not uncommon, cf. Cic. Off. 1.54 on the family as seminarium rei publicae 
with Holden’s note, id. Catil. 2.23 hoc...seminarium Catilinarum futurum, 
Apul. Apol. 74.6 omnium malorum seminarium and Amob. nat. 1.63.5 omnia 
seminaria totius vitiositatis abscidit. It is explained at the end of the sentence 
by plusque exemplis quam peccandi licentia laederent multos: it was not so 
much their own behaviour that was harmful, but the bad example they set 
bred misconduct in others. For the adverb (ef)fusius see the note ad 21.16.18 
progressa fustus. ; 


ita, ut rem publicam infecerint | Vm2 has infecerent, which betrays hesitation 
between inficerent and infecerint. Since inficerent is in accordance with the 
rules of the consecutio temporum, infecerint 1s lectio difficilior, and probably 
accepted by Seyfarth for that reason. The next verb form, however, given in V 
as /aeren, seems to point to a reading laederent rather than laeserint. This tips 
the balance in favour of inficerent. 
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plusque exemplis quam peccandi licentia The thought is derived from the 
long passage Cic. Leg. 3.30-2, which opens with the sentence ut enim cu- 
piditatibus principum et vitiis infici solet tota civitas, sic emendari et corrigi 
continentia, and ends with (vitiosi principes) plusque exemplo quam peccato 
nocent. 


pasti enim ex his quidam templorum spoliis It is obvious that these guidam 
must have been Christians (see for the Christianization of the officials under 
Constantius Barnes, 1989, 312 ff.), although Amm. does not say this in so 
many words. Libanius in Or. 17.7 is more explicit, blaming the Christian creed 
(Aoytaudos 6 téws xatayeh@uevos) for the closing, or worse, of temples and 
sanctuaries: tepd Sé xal vewss tobs Lev ExAetoe, tobs bE xatéoxae, tobs dé 
BeBhroug axogryvas (‘profaned’) xdevorg Evorxety Zdexe, cf. Or. 7.10 quoted 
by Valesius in his commentary: oi 8é xat teuévy te xal vedo xthuata EavutOy 
eroijoavro, elta udha ebyepg Expivavtes ta Edy Evdwv, of 8& dydowv 
TOUS veas everAnoay. Ol dé av avdperdtepor xal xabeddvtes oixlag Hxyoav 
<Ex> TOV ExetGev AlOwv nexotnuevas and Or. 18.126. Lib. Ep. 88.2, written 
in 359, relates that the temple of Tyche in Antioch was deprived of its beauties. 
Another reference to the practice mentioned by Amm. is found in Julian’s Ep. 
60 (379 a-b) concerning the seizure of the temple of Sarapis at Alexandria by 
Artemius (see for him 22.11.2): xatékaBev 0 otpatyyocs tH¢ Alytxtou 16 
ayLOTAatOV TOU Heo téuEevoc, dnoovAraas Exeter cixdvac xa dvabyuata 
xal TOV Ev TOL Lepoic xdoLOV. 

This aspect of the Christianization of the Roman Empire was not new. Already 
under Constantine we hear of the looting of temples (e.g. Eus. VC 4.54; it 
is precisely for this reason that Neri, 1984, 59-60 and 1992, 207-8 sees in 
the present text an allusion to the first Christian emperor). But, as Saradi- 
Mendelovici, 1990 has recently argued, the peak of hostile actions against 
pagan monuments (for a general account see Deichmann, 1954; cf. also Fow- 
den, 1978 and Thornton, 1986) is not as much attested for the time of the 
Constantinian dynasty as for the end of the fourth century under Theodosius. 
See further below, ad 22.5.2 aperiri templa. 

Often pascor has a note of bitterness, as TLL X 1.600.51—601.41 shows, e.g. 
in Cic. Sest. 99 qui propter...animi furorem discordiis civium ac seditione 


pascantur. 


lucra ex omni odorantes occasione The metaphor is frequent in Cicero, TLL 
LX 2.475.27—52. Its most elaborate form is Ver. 4.31 canes venaticos diceres: 
ita odorabantur omnia et pervestigabant. 


ab egestate infima ad saltum sublati divitiarum ingentium In all probability 
this is again an echo from Libanius, Or. 18.132: notovvte¢ d€ tous WEV dhhouc 


andpous €& eUndowy, avtovs 5é ef andpwyv evndpous (about the notarit). In 
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the same section Libanius alludes to the rapacity of Aelius Claudius Dulcitius 
(PLRE I, Dulcitius 5), a former notarius who rose to the proconsulship of 
Asia (361-3) and whose love of wealth is also criticized by Lib. in Or. 42.24: 
Yovao0u uév EoGy ovy Fttov 7 Midac. It is therefore possible that Amm. too 
was thinking of Dulcitius when he wrote the text under discussion, although 
strictly speaking the man does not qualify, for he did not belong to the officials 
who were dismissed. 

In Socrates’ rendering the blame is put in the first place on the eunuchs (Socr. 
HE 3.1.46 and 48). Amm. does not mention them explicitly (pace the synoptical 
heading to this section printed in the editions of Rolfe and Seyfarth), but may 
have had them in mind as well. Cf. 18.5.4 spadonum, qui... divitias solas ut 
filiolas iucundissimas amplectuntur. 

Ad saltum is hard to understand. The fact that Amm. uses saltus in the context of 
sudden promotions should make one think twice before changing it toe.g. altum 
(Haupt), fastum (Cornelissen, Gartner) or culmen altum (Heraeus), cf. 20.2.5 
Agilone ad eius locum immodico saltu promoto with the note, 26.6.7 promotus 
repentino saltu patricius. It is also the preferred reading of most editions in 
14.1.1 Caesaris Galli, qui ex squalore imo miseriarum. ..ad principale culmen 
insperato saltu (Kellenbauer, cultu V, Seyf.) provectus e.q.s. However, it seems 
necessary to insert a noun on which the gen. divitiarum can depend, since 
ad saltum divitiarum 1s an unattested and a priori implausible combination. 
Ad fastum saltu sublati or ad culmen altum saltu sublati both meet these 
requirements. 


nec largiendi nec rapiendi nec absumendi The verb largiri in Amm. means 
‘bestowing extravagant gifts (on friends)’, cf. 27.3.6, 27.11.2 with van de 
Wiel’s note and 29.2.7, without the connotation of bribery read into it by his 
translators Rolfe, Seyfarth and Hamilton. Indeed that connotation is absent 
from the text which may well have served as his model, viz. Suet. Nero 30.2: 
quare nec largiendi nec absumendi modum tenuit. It is open to doubt whether 
Amm. has understood Suetonius’ absumendi correctly. In the Life of Nero it 
must mean ‘to squander’, for which see TLL I 216.24—58 and cf. Hor. Ep. 
|.15.26-7 rebus maternis atque paternis / fortiter absumptis. This meaning is 
not found in Amm., who uses absumere nearly always in the sense of ‘taking 
away (by death)’, e.g. 14.11.6 absumpta est vi febrium repentina. The addition 
of rapiendi and aliena invadere semper assuefacti strongly suggests that Amm. 
interpreted absumere here as ‘to rob’. 


altena invadere semper assuefacti_ The verb invadere is used by Amm. both 
literally, as in 23.5.10 signum. .. prohibitorium principique aliena. . . invadenti 
contrarium and in the sense of ‘laying his hands on’, as here and in 27.9.1 aliena 
invadendi cupiditas. 
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unde fluxioris vitae initia pullularunt ‘Hence sprouted the beginnings of 4.4 


dissolute living’, a contamination of e.g. unde initia fluxioris vitae and unde 
pullulavit fluxior vita. It is interesting to see how translators try to make 
Amm.’s metaphor more consistent: “Hence sprang the seeds of a dissolute 
life” (Rolfe), “Here the seeds of loose living found a fertile soil” (Hamilton), 
“Hieraus entsprangen die Keime eines haltlosen Lebens” (Seyfarth). In this 
particular case it seems as though we can follow the genesis of the phrase, 
so that it becomes understandable, if not defensible. Fluxioris vitae has in all 
probability been taken from Suet. Tib. 52.1 Drusus fluxioris remissiorisque 
vitae erat, while initia pullularunt seems to originate from Nep. Ca. 2.3 qua 
re luxuria reprimeretur, quae iam tum incipiebat pullulare. 


nullus existimationis respectus Cf. Cic. Ver. 2.40 tibi nulla lex fuit, nulla 
religio, nullus existimationis pudor, nullus iudici metus? 


demensque superbia fidem suam probrosis quaestibus polluebat Amm.’s 
criticism is cloaked in such vague terms that it is not easy to see what precisely 
are the abuses which he wants to expose. It 1s a priori likely that the courtiers 
enriched themselves by corrupt practices or by violation of justice, but no 
concrete charges are brought forward. Amm. expresses himself in similar 
terms in his elogium on Valentinian (30.8.8): Aviditas plus habendi sine honesti 
pravique differentia et indagandi quaestus varios per alienae vitae naufragia 
exundavit in hoc principe flagrantius adolescens. In 31.5.14 he compares the 
disasters of his own day with those during the reign of Marcus. At that time the 
Roman empire recovered its strength hac gratia, quod nondum solutioris vitae 
mollitie sobria vetustas infecta nec ambitiosis mensis nec flagitiosis quaestibus 
inhiabat. 

Fides 1s probably best understood as a near synonym of the preceding existi- 
matio, their “good faith, honesty, honour” (OLD s.v. 6). 

Blomgren 85 hesitates whether demens superbia should be called an abstractum 
pro concreto or a personificatio. He opts commendably for the latter alternative: 
‘“‘nescio tamen an personificatio statuenda sit qualitatis, qua affecti homines 
fidem suam polluebant’”. The use of swam points in the same direction. 


inter quae ingluvies et gurgites crevere praerupti conviviorum — Cf. 14.6.16 
mensarum. .. voragines in the first Roman excursus. Amm. has ingluvies only 
here and normally uses gurges only of rivers and seas. TLL X 2.802.51 brings 
praeruptus in the present passage under the heading “de variis rebus difficilibus 
aut periculosis”. However, it seems better to interpret it as ‘bottomless’, Le. 
‘insatiable’. Amm. seems to try to outdo Gel. 6.16.4 domicilia ciborum ..., 


quae profunda ingluvies vestigavit. 
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pro victorialibus epulares triumphi “Triumphs in battle were replaced by 
triumphs at table” (Hamilton). Similarly Ambr. Hel. 13.46 contrasts epulares 


and proeliares bucinae. 


ususque abundantes serici The use of silk, which was extremely expensive 
(cf. HA A 45.5 libra... auri tunc libra serici fuit, with Jones 1355 n. 64), 
has often been branded by ancient writers as a sign of luxuriousness and 
effeminacy. So e.g. by Amm. when he mentioned that Julian did not spend his 
nights in a downy bed with costly silken coverlets, but on a simple rug with a 
rough blanket (16.5.5; cf. further 28.4.8 and 18) and by Solinus, who remarked 
that in his days not only women, as of old, but men too wore silken garments: 
sericum...quo ostendere potius corpora quam vestire primo feminis, nunc 
etiam viris luxuriae persuasit libido (50.3; other examples in Kadar, 1967). 
Solinus’ words (confirmed by e.g. Plin. Nat. 11.77, Suet. Cal. 5, D.C. 59.26.10) 
clearly show that the decree, issued in 16 A.D., which laid down ne vestis Serica 
viros foedaret (Tac. Ann. 2.33.1, cf. Ann. 3.53.4 promiscas viris et feminis 
vestes) had become a dead letter. However, if HA Tac 10.4 is to be believed, 
the emperor Tacitus forbade men to wear silk again (holosericam vestem viris 
omnibus interdixit), pure silk that is, for one distinguished between garments 
wholly of silk and clothing partly made of that material (cf. HA Hel. 26.1 primus 
Romanorum holoserica veste usus fertur, cum iam subsericae in usu essent and 
HA AS 40.1). In the fourth century the use of silk for clothes and otherwise 
seems to have been more common than before. Cf. e.g. 23.6.67, where Amm. 
describes the production of silk, adding: ad usus antehac nobilium, nunc etiam 
infimorum sine ulla discretione proficiens. 

It was not before the sixth century A.D. that the production of true silk became 
possible in the Mediterranean world, thanks to the smuggling of eggs of the 
mulberry silkworm out of China by two monks in 551 (Procop. Goth. 4.17; cf. 
for the silk industry in the Byzantine empire Lopez, 1945 and Oikonomidés, 
1986). Before that time silk had to be imported, as cloth or as yarn or as raw silk, 
along the famous silk road (23.6.60 iter longissimum patet mercatoribus per- 
viwun ad Seras subinde commeantibus, cf. in general Ferguson, 1978, Raschke, 
1978 and Haussig, 1983; cf. also Janvier, 1984). Batnae was an important town 
on this road: Batnae municipium in Anthemusia conditum. .. ubi annua sollem- 
nitate prope Septembris initium mensis ad nundinas magna promiscae fortunae 
conventt multitudo ad commercanda, quae Indi mittunt et Seres (14.3.3). 


textiles auctae sunt artes | Amm. may be thinking of the costly embroidered 
garments he had described in his first Roman digression, 14.6.9: effigiatae in 
species animalium multiformes. Cf. Prud. ham. 5.290-1 quoted by De Jonge 
ad loc.: additur ars ut fila herbis saturata recoctis / illudant varias distincto 
stamine formas e.q.s. and Asterius Amas. Hom |.3-4, who speaks of garments 
decorated with lions, bulls, dogs and the like and of Christians depicting thy 
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evayyektxhy totoptay on their clothes. Cf. also Cod. Theod. 15.7.11 (a. 393), 
forbidding actresses of mime to wear silk adorned with figures or gilded textiles 
(nulla mima gemmis, nulla sigillatis sericis aut textis utatur auratis). For the 
clothing of the Romans in general see Wilson, 1938 and Jones, 1960. 


culinarum sollicitior cura For culina ‘food’ cf. Hor. S. 2.5.79-80 iuventus 
/ nec tantum Veneris quantum studiosa culinae, and compare the amusing 
section in the second Roman digression on gastronomy (28.4.13). Amm. is the 
only historian who uses this word. 

In 16.5.3 (q.v.) Amm. had depicted a sharp contrast between the luxury of 
the court and Julian’s frugality (cf. for the latter 21.9.2 q.v. and 25.4.4). Ma- 
mertinus (Pan. 3.11.3-4) sings the same tune: Quin etiam prandiorum atque 
cenarum laboratas magnitudines res publica sentiebat, cum quaesitissimae 
dapes non gustu, sed difficultatibus aestimarentur, miracula avium, longinqui 
maris pisces, alieni temporis poma, aestivae nives, hibernae rosae. Haec cunc- 
ta animus voluptatum omnium victor abiecit. .. neque tempus epularum ei qui 
saepius Statarium prandium ad necessitatem humani corporis capiat, gaudens 
castrensi cibo ministro obvio et poculo fortuito. 


ambitiosa ornatarum domorum...spatia For the adj. see De Jonge’s note 
ad 14.7.6 domum ambitiosam. Blomgren 170-1 has a long list of abstract 
nouns with attributes in the genitive of the type spatia domorum, in which 
the abstract noun qualifies the noun in the genitive (‘spacious houses’). See 
for this gen. inversus, which is found regularly with words like spatium or 
magnitudo, Szantyr 152. One advantage of this stylistic device, which Amm. 
likes to use in descriptive passages, is that the abstract noun itself can be given 
an attribute. In this way the idea of an ‘ostentatious, spacious, adorned house’ 
can be expressed by two nouns each with its own attribute. 

Sabbah 271! with n. 92 may be right in pointing to Lib. Or. 18.132 oixtias 
tv Paothetwv patdseotéeas as a model for Amm.’s words here, but luxuria 
revealing itself in building activities is of course quite frequently referred to 
by moralistic writers, witness e.g. Sal. Cat. 12.3, Hor. Carm. 3.1.33-40, Sen. 


Ep. 86. 


quorum mensuram Si in agris...Quinctius possedisset Cf. V. Max. 4.4.7: et 
tamen ei quattuor iugera aranti non solum dignitas patris familiae constitit, 
sed etiam dictatura delata est. anguste se habitare nunc putat cuius domus 
tantum patet quantum Cincinnati rura patuerunt. 

L. Quinctius Cincinnatus, whose life story is full of all sorts of fabricated 
embellishments (see in general Gundel, 1963), was, according to Livy (3.19.2 
and 3.21.3), twice nominated for a consulship. He was chosen the first time 
as a suffect consul, but refused reelection as unconstitutional (3.21.6). Livy 
mentions also two dictatorships (3.26.6 ff., 4.13.12. ff.). Cf. 14.6.10—1 for other 
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exempla of poor but virtuous heroes of the past. See for these exempla Sabbah 
394-6, 416-9 and in general for Amm.’s knowledge and use of republican 
Latin literature Jenkins, 1985. 


etiam post dictaturam — This seems to be an otiose addition, unless it means 
that after his dictatorships it would have been even more difficult for Cincin- 
natus to loose hts renown for poverty. 


flagitia disciplinae castrensis After the private affairs Amm. turns to mili- 


tary matters. For the expression cf. 31.9.5 Taifalorum gentem. . . obscenae vitae 


flagitiis. .. mersam. The maintenance of military discipline was not only diffi- 


cult under Constantius II, as his successor discovered to his sorrow when he 
stayed in Antioch and witnessed the misbehaviour of his soldiers, especially 
the Petulantes and the Celtae (22.12.6), and as, long before Julian, Hannibal 
in Capua had perceived according to a famous passage in Livy (23.18.10-5). 
Indeed it is a universal problem. Small wonder, then, that in the sources on Ro- 
man history with their emphasis on military affairs a great deal of prominence 
is given to the theme of disciplina militaris or castrensis. Authors like Valerius 
Maximus (2.7), Frontinus (Str. 4.1—2) and Vegetius (mil. 3.4) devote whole 
chapters to it, but military discipline, or rather the lack of it, is also touched 
upon by e.g. Tac. Ann. 11.18 and 13.35, Suet. Ves. 4.6, D.C. 69.9, Eutr. 7.20.1, 
HA H 10.3, AC 4-5, AS 53.2, A 7.3, Zos. 1.33.2, 2.34.2. Cf. also Amm. 27.9.6 
luxuque adiumento militari marcente and see further Jones 648, MacMullen, 
1967, 84 ff., Demandt, 1989, 271 and Isaac, 1992?, 269 ff. 


cantilenas meditaretur pro iubilo molliores | Both nouns are found only here 
in Amm. Cantilena originally has a derogatory meaning, ‘ditty’, as in Sen. Ep. 
24.18 non sum tam ineptus, ut Epicuream cantilenam hoc loco persequar. It is 
tound a few times in classical prose, but is better attested from the second cen- 
tury onwards, e.g. Serv. ad A. |.742 bene philosophica introducitur cantilena 
in convivio reginae. The verb meditari suggests that the soldiers are behaving 
like poets, cf. Verg. Ecl. 1.2 silvestrem tenui Musam meditaris avena and Hor. 
S. 1.9.2 nescio quid meditans nugarum. 

Jubilus,-um is extremely rare in pagan writers (TLL VII 2.588.48-50), but 
rather popular with Christian authors. Hil. in psalm. 65.3 gives this defi- 
nition: aharayuds, quem Latine iubilum ponunt, significat vocem exercitus 
proeliantis. 


pluma et flexiles lectuli Contrast Julian, who used to rise in the middle of the 
night non e plumis vel stragulis sericis (16.5.5). Flexiles lectuli, pace Wagner, 
are not folding beds; flexilis means ‘yielding’, ‘soft’. Cf. Plin. Nat. 11.216 
auriculae ac nares... flexili mollitia natura providente, ne frangerentur. 
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graviora gladiis pocula _ Presumably the pocula referred to were made of gold 
and set with jewels, like those mentioned by Cic. Ver. 4.62 pocula ex auro, quae, 
ut mos est regius et maxime in Syria, gemmis erant distincta clarissimis. Cf. 
Plin. Nat. 37.14 vasa ex auro et gemmis, Mart. 14.109.1 gemmatum...aurum, 
HA C/17.5 scyphos aureos gemmatos, Gall. 16.4 gemmata vasa fecit eademque 
aurea and see for bejewelled drinking cups Biihler, 1973. 


aedes marmoreae It was the task of the army’s quartermasters (mensores 
or metatores, Veg. mil. 2.7 and Cod. Theod. 7.8.10) to provide the soldiers 
with their lodgings, which was not always easy (cf. HA S 7.2-3 tota deinde 
urbe milites in templis, in porticibus, in aedibus Palatinis quasi in stabu- 
lis manserunt). Especially compulsory quartering caused much friction (Cod. 
Theod. 7.8.5, issued 1n 398, one of the sixteen laws in the Code on quartering 
(de metatis), rules that the owner of a house had to surrender one-third of his 
house to his hospes), but there were also problems of a different nature, for 
example the collapse of a temporary lodging in Hierapolis in 363: ubi cum 
introiret civitatis capacissimae portas, sinistra porticus subito lapsa subter 
tendentes quanquaginta milites exceptis plurimis vulneratis tignorum tegu- 
larumque pondere magno collisit (23.2.6). For more details see Jones 631-2, 
MacMullen, 1967, 77 ff. and the note ad 22.12.6. 


cum scriptum sit antiquitatibus — For the different ways in which Amm. refers 
to earlier historians see Sabbah 65 n. 1. Antiquitas is found with this meaning 
(‘ancient history’, pl. ‘ancient historians’) in 16.7.8,9, 17.5.5, 21.13.13 q.v., 
26.10.15, 27.4.4, 30.4.5, 31.5.11. 


Spartanum militem coercitum acriter —Amm. may be referring to the general 
custom that Spartan soldiers were required to spend the night with their fellows 
in the ovooitia or dita and could visit their wives only surreptitiously. Cf. 
Plu. Lyc. 12.5-6 “Aytd0¢ yoov tod Baothéws, ao exavynhOev 4x6 tH¢ OTPA- 
telag xatanenokeunxas “AOnvatoug, Bovsouevou rapa TH yuvatxt deivetv 
xal uetaneumouevou tac Uepidac (‘portion’), ovx Emeutpav ol TOAEUApYOL. 
Tod 5& ue’ qugoav on’ dpyicg uh Ovcavtos fy Ede Ouotav elyutwoay 


ANTOV. 


procinctus tempore ‘During a campaign’, cf. 18.5.1. In classical writers 
procinctus is most often mentioned in the context of drawing up a will, testa- 
mentum in procinctu, for which cf. Leeman-Pinkster-Nelson ad Cic. de Orat. 
1.228. Amm. has procinctus very often; see ad 16.11.6 and 20.1.3. 


ferox...in suos... et rapax Note the parallelism with the following igna- 
vus...in hostes et fractus with hyperbaton of rapax and fractus in order to 


create a cursus planus. The greed of the soldiers returns in per ambitiones, 
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their cowardice in per otium. For rapax, which 1s found five times in Amm. 
cf. 30.4.8 violenta et rapacissima genera hominum (advocates) 16.7.8 rapax et 
feritate contemptior (eunuchs) and 21.16.17 flagitatorum rapacitas inexpleta 


(tax-collectors). 


ignavus vero in hostes et fractus _ This is the only instance of fractus used as 
an adjective in Amm. Cf. TLL VI 1252.71-1253.8, where Seneca is quoted, 
Vit. Beat. 13.4 qui voluptatem sequitur, videtur enervis, fractus, degenerans 


<a> viro. 


per ambitiones otiumque opibus partis — Valesius aptly compares 31.14.2 ul- 
tor acer ambitionum (Valens), which also supports the plural ambitiones in 
V against the singular prae ambitione (SB) and per ambitionem (G). He ex- 
plains the term as “gratia et suffragium virorum potentium’, which is probably 
correct in 31.14.2. In the only other instance of ambitio in Amm., 20.5.7 
ut... praemia...virorum fortium maneant incorrupta nec honores ambitio 
praeripiat clandestina there is an opposition between rewards granted to mili- 
tary men for bravery and promotions tn the civil service obtained by chicanery. 
In the present passage Amm. is thinking of military men who have become 
rich, not on account of their fortia facta, but by protection and idleness. The 
same opposition is found already in the earliest instance of ambitio, Pl. Am. 
76 virtute dixit vos victores vivere, non ambitione neque perfidia. Ambitio and 
avaritia are combined in Sen. Cons. Helv. 19.7 and qualified as comites omnis 
potentiae et pestes. They are even personified in Claud. Cons. Stil. 2.113-6: 

trudis Avaritiam, cuius foedissima nutrix 

Ambitio, quae vestibulis foribusque potentum 

excubat et pretiis commercia pascit honorum, 

pulsa simul. 


auri et lapillorum varietates discerneret scientissime | Amm. may be thinking 
of the various places where gold is mined, as enumerated in TLL II 1526.21- 
61, or of the different colours of precious stones, as in Plin. Nat. 37.90 onychem 
plures habere varietates, igneam, nigram, corneam and Gel. 2.26.5. 

Scientissime is used of soldiers in 14.2.10 denseta scutorum compage semet 


scientissime praestruebant, and of bishop Athanasius’ divinatory expertise in 
[5:28 . 


contra quam recens memoria tradidit | For contra quamcf. the notes ad 15.6.1 
(De Jonge) and 28.1.43 (Van de Wiel). The expression is found from Cicero 
onward, according to TLL IV 742.82-743.9, where i.a. Cic. de Orat. 2.86 is 
quoted: contra quam deceat et quam possit. As Wagner notes, the implication 
of recens memoria is that even in recent times the ‘decadence’ of Amm.’s own 
days was unknown. 
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notum est enim... pellis nitore solum contentum The story is not found 
anywhere else, but, as Rolfe notes, is perhaps referred to by Shakespeare, 
Othello 5.2.346-8 “of one whose hand, like the base Indian threw a pearl 
away, richer than all his tribe”. Amm. has a short excursus on margaritae in 
23.6.85-8. 


sub Maximiano Caesare vallo regis Persarum direpto  C. Galerius Valerius 
Maximianus (PLRE I, Maximianus 9 + Barnes, 1972, 164), Caesar 293-— 
305, Augustus 305-11, is called Maximianus in 23.5.11, 24.1.10, 25.7.9 and 
25.10.2, apart from the present text, and Galerius in 14.11.10. He was defeated 
by the Persian king Narses in 297 (cf. 14.11.10q.v. and 23.5.11), but overcame 
Narses the next year, seizing gazam Persicam copiosissimam (Eutr. 9.25.1). 
Amm. uses vallum more often of the camp surrounded by the palissade, e.g. 
31.9.1 vallo metato. Cf. Tac. Ann. 4.2.2 severius acturos, si vallum statuatur 
procul urbis inlecebris. 


gregarium quendam sacculum Parthicum. ..repertum...abisse Lofstedt, 
1936, 128 has defended the text of V on the ground that reperior may have been 
used as a deponens by Amm. This was refuted by Hofmann in his review article 
in Gnomon 14 (1938) 37-41, where he pointed out that reperiri was found in 
vulgar texts only and that there are no less than 88 instances of reperio in 
Amm. Hofmann favoured Heraeus’ emendation qsportavisse for abisse. Plin. 
Nat. 33.40 speaks of sacculi full of pearls worn by ladies under their dress ut 
in somno quoque unionum (‘precious stones’) conscientia adsit. 

See for Parthicus the note ad 20.4.2 (“Amm. calls the Persians indiscriminately 
now Persae then Parth’’) and Chauvot, 1992. 


pellis nitore Amm. uses nitor of the youthful glow of Gratian’s skin in 
27.6.15 vultusque et reliqui corporis iucundissimus nitor and of Valentinian in 
30.9.6 colorisque nitor. It is the quality of the leather, that appeals to the soldier 
rather than the contents of the bag. Cf. also Plin. Nat. 23.85 oleum...cutem 
erugat, nitorem commendat. 


Evenerat tisdem diebus For the construction of evenire see the note ad 
22.9.15. Amm. has the pluperfect evenerat four or five times at the beginning 
of a sentence. In 15.5.34 and 20.11.32 the pluperfect is truly retrospective. In 
the remaining cases, 22.9.15, 28.3.3 and 29.1.26 (where Seyfarth less plausibly 
follows V’s venerat), evenerat is used of developments occurring simultane- 
ously with the events under discussion, but originating earlier. As in the present 
passage the simultaneity is emphasized by phrases like tisdem diebus (22.9.15), 
eodem haec agente (28.3.3), eodem die (29.1.26). After giving a general out- 
line of Julian’s actions in Constantinople, Amm. goes on to describe a specific 
incident which had occurred during that period. 
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ut... tonsor venire praeceptus introiret quidam ambitiose vestitus A tortu- 
ous sentence, which would run smoothly if Amm. had left out quidam, or, 
alternatively, if he had started with a cum-clause. A comparison with Zonaras’ 
version xoupéa te Cythoas, ¢ mpooyMev avte tod Kwvotavtiou XOUPEUG 
nohutéhug eotaduévos e.q.s shows that Julian had sent simply for a barber 
and saw to his dismay this person, one of Constantius’ court dignitaries, come 
in. Amm,.’s tendency to accumulate participle phrases has led him astray for 
once. For ambitiosus see the note ad 20.5.1. 

The tonsor of Constantius, being in the charge of the castrensis, belonged to 
those palatine officials called castrensiani. Cf. Jones 571. 

In his chapter on the hair style of the Romans (cf. for this topic also Blanck, 
1976, 72 ff.) Marquardt, 18862, 606 mentions some other well-to-do barbers, 
such as Martial’s Cinnamus gui tonsor fueras tota notissimus urbe (7.64.1). 
Cf. Juv. 1.24-5 and 10.225-6. 


ad demendum imperatoris capillum The reading of Vm3 capillos cannot 
be rejected out of hand. Examples of the acc. after ad + gerundium of the 
type ad cognoscendum omnia illustria (Sal. Jug. 5.3) are found from Varro 
onwards and become increasingly frequent in later Latin, according to Szantyr 
373. For demere in this meaning cf. Suet. Jul. 67.2 ut... barbam capillumque 
summiserit nec ante dempserit €.q.s. 


non rationalem iussi, sed tonsorem acciri Zonaras 13.12.12 tells the same 
anecdote, albeit with one difference. In his version the rationalis (xa8oh.xd6¢ 
in Greek) has been replaced by a senator: xoupéa Uyteiv einev, aA’ OD 
aouyxaAntixdyv. Amm.’s rationalis is more appropriate. As fiscal agents (some 
of them belonged to the res privata, others to the sacrae largitiones, some were 
central, others diocesan officials; cf. Delmaire, 1989, 178ff.) rationales had a 
reputation for rapaciousness. Cf. e.g. HA Gd 7.2 and AS 46.5 rationales cito 
mutabat, ita ut nemo nisi annum compleret, eosque, et si boni essent, oderat, 
malum necessarium vocans. In Amm. we find them mentioned in 15.3.4, 15.5.8 
and 28.2.13, apart from the present text. 

The use of the technical term instead of Zonaras’ more general ouyxdntixd<, 
as well as the added detail about Julian’s question concerning the barber’s 
salary suggests that Amm. adheres more closely than Zonaras to their common 
source. 


vicenas diurnas...annonas totidemque...capita The barber’s fee was paid 
partly in kind (annonas. .. capita), partly in cash (stipendium), partly in grants 
(petitiones). See tor salaries and remunerations in general Jones 396-401, 
623-30 and Chastagnol, 1980. 

An annona or ‘standard ration’ (De Jonge has a note on the word ad 14.7.1 1; 
cf. also the note ad 20.4.6) consisted for a soldier on campaign according to 
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Cod. Theod. 7.4.6 (a. 360) not only of bread (Rolfe and Hamilton: “allowances 
of bread”), but of biscuits (bucellatum, cf. Amm. 17.8.2) or bread, wine, sour 
wine (acetum) and meat, both pork and mutton (quantities are not given), in the 
following proportions: biscuits for two days out of three, bread on the third day; 
wine on one day, acetum on the other; pork for one day out of three, mutton on 
the other two days. When on campaign a soldier was entitled to an allowance for 
twenty days (Cod. Theod. 7.4.5 expeditionalem annonam. . . viginti dierum). 
As to the fodder of the horses quae vulgo dictitant capita, both Chiabd and 
Viansino include the present text under the heading caput. In view of late 
Latin practice (HA A 7.7 capitum animalis, Cod. Theod. 7.4.7 and 13) it would 
perhaps be better classed sub voce capitum. See for instances of sermo vulgaris 
or castrensis the note ad 21.16.21 (where 1.a. 25.10.8 is quoted milites... quos 
capita scholarum ordo castrensis appellat, with a totally different meaning of 
capita of course). 


et annuum Stipendium grave absque fructuosis petitionibus multis — For sti- 
pendium see the note ad 20.8.8 cuius iracundiae e.q.s. Amm. uses petitio twice 
in its general meaning ‘request’ (17.1.3, 19.1.6). As fructuosis implies, it has a 
more specific meaning in the present passage. It must be compared to 16.8.1 1 
inflabant itidem has malorum civilium bucinas potentes in regia ea re, ut 
damnatorum petita bona suis accorporarent essetque materia per vicinitates 
eorum late grassandi, where Amm. criticizes “the granting of lands to the 
emperor’s comites and palatini” (Jones 131). As Jones puts it in his discussion 
of the evil practices of petitioners on p. 422-3: “Constantius’ nervous fear of 
conspiracies was deliberately played upon by the great men of the court, who 
then petitioned for the estates of the alleged traitors.” 


unde motus Both Rolfe (“incensed”) and Seyfarth (“aufgebracht’”) interpret 
motus as tra commotus. A comparison with 30.8.7, however, unde motum 
existino Tullium praeclare pronuntiasse, where the context seems to exclude 
any notion of anger, makes it probable that Amm. means no more than ‘this 
induced Julian to’. In 18.1.4 motus is best taken with ex tempore and interpreted 
as Seyfarth does: ‘auf dem Stegreif’. 

The dismissal of the courtiers is alluded to by Mamertinus, Pan. 3.11.4 neque 
turbae institutorum ad delicias ministrorum (sc. parandi sunt), cul tam pauca 


sint ministranda. 


omnes huiusmodi cum cocis similibusque aliis... proiecit Cf. Socr. HE 3.1.50 
éféBare 5 tv Bacthelwv evvovyous, xXoupEtc, uayetpousg and Zonaras 
13.12.13-4 xal udyetpov 82 tHv BacthixOy ev EoH7t Aaunpotepg t¥j¢ UROUP- 
ylag attod Geacduevos xal tov Eautod uetenéupato udyelpov xaTa Ud- 
yelpov éotahuevov. xal Teeto tobs RAPOVTAs, NOTEPOV ATHY xPLVOLEV 
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4.10 


uayelpov. TOv bé tov EUtEhGs cindvtwy EOxEVAOLEVOY, TapyTYoAto TOV 
houtdy. For proicere cf. the notes ad 22.7.5 and 22.10.5. 


data, quo velint, eundi potestate Cf. the similar remark in 20.9.8 about 
Leonas: Leonas...revertit incolumis, showing Julian’s clemency. 


SO 


Chapter 5 


This chapter refers to some important decisions on religious matters which were 
presumably made during Julian’s stay at Constantinople, for according to Hist. 
Aceph. 3.1—2 their implementation was officially ordained in Alexandria at the 
beginning of February 362. These decisions can be regarded as an illustration 
of the emperor’s religious policy, which had two aims, viz. restoring the old 
cults and breaking the power of Christianity, albeit indirectly and without any 
open prosecution. 

Julian’s apostasy and the subsequent change of imperial policy were from 
the outset accompanied by emotional reactions in both camps, witness e.g. 
the jubilation of Libanius and the abhorrence felt by Gregory of Nazianzus. 
This makes it rather difficult to establish the precise facts and most of all the 
intention behind the measures taken. However, it is not impossible to elucidate 
Amm.’s report by references to parallel information. 

After the reader has been reminded in §1! of Julian’s secret paganism, which 
was mentioned in 21.2.4, §2 provides a short and defective summary of what 
Ensslin, 1923 has called the “Restitutionsedikt”. The relevant texts are conve- 
niently gathered in Bidez-Cumont, 1922 and amply discussed in Weis, 1933. 
The content of the next section (§3) in all probability concerns the “Amnestieer- 
lass” (Ensslin), which put an end to Constantius’ policy of banishment of the 
dissenting clergy. The particular scene seems set in Constantinople. However, 
it functions as an example of Julian’s systematic ‘tolerance’. In interpreting 
this tolerance the ancient sources assume ulterior motives on the part of Julian, 
cf. e.g. Philostorgius’ version: xai 5% naong efovotiac exatéoa uoieg (‘both 
parties’, i.e. bishops who had been banished from their see and those by whom 
they had been substituted) uetedidou npdttetv doa xal duvata avtoic ely 
gic tiv olxelay obotaoly te xal weyéhetav. Ef @v Exelvor MPOS AhAtAOUS 
avpenyvouevot TOAAV doynuootyny xal uEeudty, Oreo yv T anootaty 
onovdacua, noocetptBovto ty evocBeta (HE 7.4). This is close to Amm., but 
the explicit link made by the latter with the order to restore the pagan cults is 
unique. The chapter is concluded with an enigmatic recollection of a saying of 
Marcus Aurelius dear to Julian. The author chides Julian for misunderstanding 
it. 

On the whole this is an unsatisfactory chapter. The information which it pro- 
vides is inadequate in some important respects. Its coherence leaves much to 
be desired. Neri, 1985, 1 17—138 discusses its contents and meaning. 


a rudimentis pueritiae primis For rudimenta, ‘the initial stage’, cf. the note 
ad 21.5.3. Julian’s own explicit statement in Ep. 111, 434 d would ascribe 
his conversion to ‘the right way’, namely pagan religion, to his 20th year. 
Admittedly, Amm. expresses himself in vaguer terms with inclinatior. . . erga 
numinum cultum, but he definitely ascribes Julian’s pagan iriclinations to a 
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5.1 


5.2 


much earlier date; cf. 21.2.4 a quo iam pridie occulte desciverat, with the note 
ad loc. In this he agrees with Greg. Naz. Or. 4.24 sqq., who criticizes the sham 
character of Julian’s Christian piety during his detention in Macellum (342— 
348). Neri, 1985, 117-8 n. 2 provides a short survey of the various opinions 
about Julian’s Christianity. The sources which we have at our disposal make 
it impossible to decide whether this was sincere, lukewarm or feigned. Both 
pagan and Christian authors are biased and, as Neri puts it, Julian himself 
in retrospect found “nella sua spiritualita giovanile il seme divino destinato a 
sicura maturazione”’. 


inclinatior...erga | Normally inclinatus is combined with ad or in, also used 
by Amm. in 15.7.1 and 14.11.7 respectively. TLL V 2.755.3—5 refers to Salv. 
eccl. 4.4 erga dei cultum, but this is no real parallel, for there inclinatus figures 
among a Series of adjectives. 


paulatimque adolescens desiderio rei flagrabat The expression paulatim 
adolescens (‘as he gradually grew up’) occurs in 16.7.5 (Valesius’ conjecture) 
about Eutherius; see also 16.12.43. Although desiderio rei is not impossible, 
rei is rather flat and the suggestions put forward by Miller and Heraeus to 
restore the abl. of a comparative lost by haplography are attractive. 


tamen agitabat quaedam...occultissime Cf. 21.5.1 placata ritu secretiore 
Bellona and 22.1.1 exta rimabatur assidue. In the note ad 21.2.4 Oribasius, 
Euhemerus and an anonymous domestic are mentioned as being among those 
who were privy to Julian’s secrets. 


quaedam ad id pertinentia Gelenius’ text, which is also found in E, is 
plausible. Since any proper practising of pagan cults was out of the question 
for Julian, he had to manage with ‘certain actions related to this domain’. The 
expression’s vagueness is increased by the use of id instead of eum, although 
Muller found this “passender’’. 


abolitis, quae verebatur If Heraeus’ conjecture in 16.9.3 is left aside, the 
verb abolere occurs 20 times in Amm. It expresses complete removal, e.g. 
the execution or liquidation of human beings, as in 14.11.23 or 29.3.5, or 
the total disappearance of emotions such as hope (17.9.4), anger (19.11.6) or 
fear (31.15.10); quae verebatur repeats multa metuens (§1): everything which 
Julian had had reason to fear during the ‘Christiana tempora’ had vanished. 


liberum tempus faciendi, quae vellet_ The expression liberum tempus is far 
stronger than copia or potestas: Julian did not merely get the opportunity or 
the possibility to do as he liked, he had in fact become autonomous, and had 
his time fully at his own disposal; cf. also OLD s.v. 9a. 


a2 


pectoris patefecit arcana When precisely Julian lifted the mask is not totally 
clear. Both Socrates (HE 3.1.39 téte 8% xat thy bréxptoty Tov yototiaviCety 
avepOs anedvoato. neowov yao xata ndAELg, tobs te vaobs avolywy, 
Tolg ayahuaot npooégepe, xal Eautdv doytepgéa dvduatev) and Sozomen 
(HE 5.1.2) date Julian’s public apostasy to the time immediately after the 
pronunciamiento at Paris and consequently before Constantius’ death, which 
is not very likely and in flat contradiction to Amm. 21.2.4 and 21.5.1. Inci- 
dentally, the church historians anachronistically regard Julian’s assuming the 
oftice of pontifex maximus (éautdv aeytepéa wvdualev ) as a proof of his 
paganism (they are followed by DiMaio, 1989, 101). However, before Gratian 
the emperors did not drop this pagan title (Zos. 4.36.4 with Paschoud ad loc.). 
Unlike Socrates and Sozomen all other sources date Julian’s professed belief 
in the gods to some point in time after the death of his cousin, but it remains 
questionable when precisely it took place. The fact that it is mentioned in the 
present chapter by Amm. has been taken to mean that according to Amm. 
Julian openly revealed his apostasy for the first time only after his arrival in 
Constantinople on the 1 1th of December (about which the reader has been in- 
formed above in ch. 2). In this instance, it has been argued, Amm. is mistaken. 
He “is proved wrong out of Julian’s own mouth”: thus Bowersock, 1978, 62, 
referring to Jul. Ep. 26. In this letter, addressed to the philosopher Maximus, Ju- 
lian 1.a. writes this: Ponoxeboueyv tov Bobs avagavddy xai 10 nANMOs tod 
auyxatedPdvtog uot oteatonédou Deocefég Eottv. Hueic pavepdic Boubv- 
toUuev. anedaxauev toi Geot¢ yaprotypla mepl HUGV ExatduBac NOAAAS 
(415 c). The precise date of this letter is not transmitted. All that is certain is 
that it was written after Julian had heard of Constantius’ death. Most schol- 
ars (but not all, cf. the note ad 22.2.2 qua re cognita) think that the letter to 
Maximus was written immediately after the news of Constantius’ death had 
reached Julian, while he was still staying at Naissus (Athanassiadi, 1981, 87) 
or during his march through Thrace (Browning, 1976, 135). This ts apparently 
inferred from Julian’s reference in Ep. 26 to his soldiers. And indeed, it does 
not seem unlikely that Julian expressed his joy over the unexpected outcome of 
what had threatened to become a bloody civil war (post exemptos periculorum 
aestus et bellicarum sollicitudinum turbas in immensum elatus, 22.2.2) first 
and foremost before his soldiers and that it was in their presence rather than 
before the people of Constantinople that he showed his true religious feelings 
for the first time, viz. by publicly bringing thank-offerings to the gods. In oth- 
er words, if Jul. Ep. 26 is thus correctly dated, it must have been at the end 
of November or early in December 361 that Julian for the first time openly 
pectoris patefecit arcana. But does this prove that Amm. is wrong in 22.5.2? 

In the first place, a passage in Libanius’ Epitaphios may be cited against the 
date just suggested. Libanius states that Julian began (yjexeto) worshipping 
the pagan gods after Constantius’ funeral, that is to say, in Constantinople (cf. 
21.16.20) and consequently not before the 11th of December (Or. 18. 12] 
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tettunuéevou Sé Exelvou Tals TOOCGHXOVGALS TULALG and tOv BeGy tOv THs 
nohews ths Hepaneiag eyeto onévdwy pev év 6pbakvoig andvtwy ). Of 
course, one could argue that Libanius is only referring to the gods of the city of 
Constantinople (t¥}¢ z6Aews) and consequently, that this passage is irrelevant 
for the point at issue. Alternatively, if Norman ad loc. is right in considering 
tv Hedy tHv tig KOhews to be a reference to the gods of the state, Libanius is 
wrong here. Indeed the rhetor is not the most reliable witness in chronological 
matters (cf. Or. 18.114 aved@yvuto 8) veds te O tHS “AOnvac xal ot Tov 
Gdrkwv Gedv tod Bacttéws avotyovtos, in a context which suggests that 
Libanius dates these events, for which see the next note, to the time of Julian’s 
march through IIlyricum). But perhaps it is better to conclude that Julian made 
a fresh start when he had arrived in the eastern capital, whatever he had done 
in the presence of his soldiers at Naissus or in Thrace. 

Secondly, the view that Amm. is wrong in 22.5.2 is not necessarily valid even 
if Libanius’ words in Or. 18.12] should be disregarded and the date advocated 
above for the emperor’s official apostasy accepted. Such a view is not based on 
any factual information, but inferred from the way in which Amm. ordered his 
material, viz. from the precise place in the narrative where Julian’s profession of 
the pagan gods is mentioned for the first time. However, at that point Amm. does 
not say in so many words “that Julian did not divulge the secret of his paganism 
until he arrived at last in Constantinople” (Bowersock, 1978, 61-2, cf. 70). He 
merely says that Julian did so after his fears had been removed and the time 
had come when he could do as he wished, which can just as well be interpreted 
as an allusion to the moment when he heard of his cousin’s death while still 
in Illyricum. These words (ubi vero. ..advertit) and the preceding sentence 
are obviously best taken closely together. They describe the successive stages 
through which Julian’s religious feelings passed: |. a rudimentis pueritiae 
primis, 2. paulatimque adolescens and 3. ubi vero... advertit. Admittedly, the 
chronological clues in this climax are rather vague. One would have wished 
Amm. to be more precise in stating when and where every single one of 
these stages, and particularly the last one, had begun. A reference to Julian’s 
profession of paganism in the appropriate place in chapter 2 would have been 
most welcome to a reader who 1s above all looking for a neat chronological 
order. But this concerns the composition of book 22 and has nothing to do with 
any factual error on Amm.’s part (cf. Rike, 1987, 46 n.39). Incidentally, Zonaras 
13.12.17 sqq. also mentions religious affairs only.after a report of Julian’s other 
measures (like the purge of the palace in 13.12.12 sqq.), although he says that 
Julian’s apostasy occurred immediately (aUtixa) after he had become sole 
emperor. 


plants absolutisque decretis | Hagendahl, 1924, 178 lists this combination of 
the two adjectives as a case of abundantia. Cf. also the note ad 21.16.18. The 


unambiguous clarity of the decisions (cf. the note ad 22.10.7) here contrasts 
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with arcana, but presumably Amm. was also satisfied that the contents of the 
decreta were clear-cut and easy to understand. However, the historian would 
have done far better by summarizing them. 

Some testimonies: Chron. Pasch. s.a. 362 diatayuata xat& tod Xprotiavio- 
ov xaB’ddng tH¢ OlxouMEevys anootéddwy, Art. Pass. 22 navtayod tolvuv 
ypauyata Sianeunduevoc, Joh. Chrys. Pan. Bab. 2.76 xat NOOOTAYUATA NAv- 
TAXOUV THs OlxoUUEeVNg xatenéuneto. In the Theodosian Code unfortunately 
not a word about these decreta (“a decretum was. .. a personal pronouncement 
by the emperor, and could bear a highly individual character”, Millar, 1977, 
239) can be found. There is only an indirect allusion to their content in Cod. 
Theod. 15.1.3 of June 29, 362 (exceptis dumtaxat templorum aedificationibus) 
and perhaps in 10.1.8 of February 4, 363 (universa loca vel praedia, quae nunc 
in ture templorum sunt), which makes it difficult to decide whether the decreta 
are to be called ‘edict(s) of toleration’ (Norman ad Lib. Or. 12.69; DiMaio, 
1989) or rather ‘an edict of restoration’ (Ensslin, 1923, 105; Weis, 1933). As 
to the date of proclamation, Hist. Aceph. 3.1 Martin, quoted below, furnishes 
the terminus ante quem (and not the actual date, pace Wright, III, 1923, xvii), 
the 4th of February 362. 

It should be noted that Amm., like the Greek sources, uses the plural (decretis) 
when speaking of Julian’s measure. Does this imply that different decrees were 
issued, each dealing with a specific topic (templa, hostiae etc.)? Or can decreta 
be taken to denote the detailed stipulations covered by one overall law? Weis, 
1933, 14 defends the latter possibility, referring to Salv. gub. 8.24 duodecim 
tabularum decreta, but this does not seem to furnish an exact parallel. More 
relevant might be Hist. Aceph. 3.1 Martin, reporting that on the 4th of February 
362 Julian’s praeceptum (note the singular) was published in Alexandria: 
Proximo autem die, methir X die mensis, post consulatum Tauri et Florenti, 
luliani imperatoris praeceptum propositum est. However, in view of the fact 
that the text of the decree or decrees does not survive a non liquet seems 
inevitable. 


aperiri templa arisque hostias admoveri et reparari deorum Sstatuit cultum 
Apart from the choice of active (Clark) or passive (Seyfarth) infinitives the need 
for an inf. between admoveri (or -e) and deorum poses a textual problem which 
has to be solved. For some unknown reason Heraeus, distrusting Gelenius’ ef 
reparari, conjectured et restituere, which was accepted by Clark. Weis, 1933, 
17 mentions the use of reparatio in an edict of Julian (Cod. Theod. 10.3.1) and 
refers to the prediction of an old blind woman in Vienne, when Julian entered 
that town in 355: exclamavit hunc deorum templa reparaturum (15.8.22). 
However, orgia pristina reparavit et choros (22.8.23) is a more convincing 
parallel. 

Although no edict concerning the opening of pagan temples can be found in the 
Codes, there is ample evidence for Julian’s measure in other sources: Lib. Or. 
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12.69 and 18.126 (cf. 18.114, quoted above), Socr. HE 3.1.48 xal t& tepa& TOV 
‘EhAtvo  lyewy tots Extysetotc noooétatte (cf. also 3.1.39), Soz. HE 5.3.1 
xal ava thy gw tobs “Eddnvixobds vaods avéwse xai tobds Huehnuévouc Ent- 
oxevatecbat, tobe 58 xatakvOevtas avaveotiobat... noocétage (cf. 5.1.2). 
The opening and, when necessary, the restoration or rebuilding of the temples 
was of course a reaction to measures taken by Julian’s Christian predecessors 
(cf. Eus. VC 3.54-6, 3.58, Barnes, 1981, 210-11, 246-7. In 356 Constantius had 
issued an edict addressed to the praetorian prefect Taurus stipulating omnibus 
locis adque urbibus universis claudi protinus templa (Cod. Theod. 16.10.4, 
the date is Seeck’s, Saradi-Mendelovici, 1990, 48 n.13 wrongly adheres to 
the manuscripts). This apparently implied a hardening of an earlier decree 
which said: Quamquam omnis superstitio penitus eruenda sit, tamen volumus 
ut aedes templorum, quae extra muros sunt positae, intactae incorruptaeque 
consistant (Cod. Theod. 16.10.3, a. 342). What befell a former pagan temple 
under Julian’s cousin is related by Socr. HE 3.2.2-3 (cf. Soz. HE 5.7.5): 
Constantius granted the éxxAnota of the Alexandrians, who wished to build a 
new church, the site where a temple of Mithras had been situated but which 
had, according to the church historian, long been abandoned (€x nahatadv 
tv ypOvwy Eonuos xat Fuednuévos). A similar event occurred, according to 
Zonaras 13.12.31—4, in Aegae in Cilicia, where a bishop had used the columns 
of a temple of Aesculapius to build a church for his community (cf. also 22.4.3 
pasti...templorum spoliis). On the other hand, a letter of Julian implies that 
Constantius’ bans were sometimes disregarded. In Ep. 79 Julian describes the 
encounter he had had in Ilium in 354 with Pegasius, who, though a Christian 
bishop, secretly revered the pagan gods and maintained their temples. 

The passage of Zonaras just referred to can be adduced not only to illustrate the 
religious policy of Constantius, but also as an indication that Julian’s attempt 
to repair the damage done to the pagan temples met with some response, for, as 
Zonaras tells us, the priest of Aesculapius tried to bring back to his temple the 
columns removed by the Christians. There are other indications too. Cf. e.g. Jul. 
Ep. 80, addressed to Julian’s uncle and namesake, which is 1.a. concerned with 
the restoration of the temple of Apollo at Daphne (cf. the note ad 22.13.1), 
Lib. Or. 18.126 thy evoéBeav xathyaye vemos tov Mev notdv, tobs bé 
eTLaxEvaATwY, El¢ b€ Tob elodywv Edy. yeYuata dé EtéAOUV Ol TOIs TOV 
lep@v AlBorg o~loty avtotc olxtag Eyeloavtes. xal xlovac eldev dv tig tobs 
uev vavol tous dé Ex’ duadGy toig ceovAnuévots xoutTouévous Geotg and 
Thdt. HE 3.7.5, relating that in Emesa a newly erected church was dedicated 
to Dionysius. Julian himself according to Libanius (Or. 18.127, cf. Him. Or. 
41.8 Colonna) built a temple in the middle of his palace in Constantinople. 
Epigraphical evidence (discussed by Arce, 1975 and Oikonomides, 1987) helps 
to sharpen the picture. In the village of Anz near Bostra in Syria ILS 9465 
has been found, a stone inscribed during the reign of Julian (éxt XPATYOEWS 
®r. KA. ‘Tovdtavod avtoxepdtopo¢g Atyovotou), dated (according to the 
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reading of Oikonomides, 1987, 39, but see Arce, 1975, 209) to ‘the sixth 
day of the month Dystrus in the year 256, i.e. February 20, 362’, which i.a. 
reads avorxodounby xat dpreodOn 6 vadc. In Thessalonica an altar with an 
inscription (SEG 31 [1981] 641) was dedicated during the reign of Julian by the 
consularis Macedoniae Calliopius (PLRE I, Calliopius 2). On it the emperor 
is styled dvavewtr\¢ tGv tepGv, which seems to be the Greek equivalent of 
the words templorum restaurator on an inscription in honour of Julian found 
at Ma’ayan Barukh in the north of modern Israel (AE 1969-1970, no. 631; cf. 
Bowersock, 1978, 123-4). 

Two undated inscriptions from Samos (Hell. 4 [1948] 55-9), one of them 
mentioning the construction of a temple of Hera, provided that it can be 
dated to the reign of Julian (cf. PLRE 1, Plutarchus 4 + Chaniotis, 1987, 
PLRE I, Aedesius 4 and Arce, 1975, 209), may further be cited as possible 
evidence, /LS 4197 and 5435, on the other hand, certainly not (thus, rightly, 
Arce, 1975, 209-10; see for JLS 5435 already G. Alféldy in Byzantinoslavica 
34, 1973, 237 contra PLRE I, Septimius 3). OG/S 520 and ILS 8945, referred 
to by Oikonomides, 1987, 237 are totally irrelevant for the subject under 
discussion, while “Apy. “Eg. 1919, 29-30 would only qualify if Oikonomides’ 
own conjecture [avaved]oag were accepted in the lost inscription (known 
from a drawing: “IovAtavo... /NeB.../[avavedloacg avéOyxe). The theory 
that Julian the Apostate rebuilt the Parthenon (Travlos, 1973), has been refuted 
by Frantz, 1979. 


arisque hostias admoveri — Pagan sacrifice had been prohibited by Constan- 
tine (cf. Barnes, 1984). Constantius followed in his father’s footsteps: Cesset 
superstitio, sacrifiorum aboleatur insania. Nam quicumque contra legem divi 
principis parentis nostri et hanc nostrae mansuetudinis tussionem ausus fuerit 
sacrificia celebrare, conpetens in eum vindicta et praesens sententia exeratur 
(Cod. Theod. 16.10.2, cf. 16.10.4-6). 

For Julian’s reestablishment of the custom see e.g. Jul. Ep. 26, Lib. Or. 1.119, 
12.69 and 80, 13.47, 18.126 xai navtayovd Bwuol xal nip xal atua xal 
xvidoa xal xanvec, Greg. Naz. Or. 4.52, Soz. HE 5.1.2 and 5.2.2 sqq. Julian’s 
predilection for lavish offerings earned him the nickname victimarius (22.14.3, 
cf. 22.12.6). After his death the performance of sacrifices was soon banned 
again: Lib. Or. 30.7, with Norman’s note. 

Those who refused to sacrifice to idols (éxt t6 Ober SE toc dyaAUaoL Eoye- 
aa.) were, according to Socr. HE 3.13.1, interdicted by Julian from holding 
any office at court (cf. Greg. Naz. Or. 4.64, quoted ad 22.4.1 conversus.. . pa- 
latinos). Some resigned for this reason, but many were induced to accept the 
new situation (rohovs SE xal xohaxetatc xal Sweeaic Ext TO Ober mooe- 
teéneto). Compelling Christians to sacrifice should not be attempted, Soz. HE 
5.5.1 relates: toicg 8 dog nponydpevev undéva adixetv TOV Xorotiavov 
undé OGeiCew undé Gxovtag mpd¢ Guotav Edxetv. 
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5.3 


5.4 


utque dispositorum roboraret effectum For disponere, ‘to ordain’, see the 
note ad 20.4.9. As the substantivated part. perf. is rare, one wonders whether 
this is a deliberate word-play with the four instances of dis- in the sequel 
of the text. For roborare in a non-physical sense cf. ad cuius roborandam 


fiduciam (16.12.5). There is no parallel for Amm.’s explicit link between the 


decision to restore the old religion in its material aspects and the reversal of 
Constantius’ ecclesiastical policy. Presumably the author means that having 
spent their energy on internal quarrels, the Christians would have no strength 
left to oppose the measures promoting paganism. 


dissidentes Christianorum antistites cum plebe discissa in palatium intromis- 
sos Amm. goes out of his way to emphasize the discord among the Chris- 
tians, adding discordiis and dissensiones. For antistes denoting a bishop cf. 
the note ad 20.7.7 and for the curious Christianism of plebs, ‘flock’, the note 
ad 20.6.6. Repeating the views of earlier scholars, Braun, 1978, 167 interprets 
the words of the lemma in these terms: “il convoqua dans son palais de Con- 
stantinople les évéques dissidents de la ville, avec leurs fidéles respectifs”. As 
Neri, 1985, 123 suggests, this meeting is “paradigmatico” for Julian’s overall 
attitude towards quarrels and divisions within the Church. The palatium was 
originally a Constantinian construction (Chron. Pasch. s.a. 328 xat nahatiov 
ueya Molnoas TAnotov tov avtod inmtxo) on the site where the Blue Mosque 
now stands, but the imperial complex of Constantinople constantly changed 
and grew in the course of time (cf. Not. Const. 16.20, written during the reign 
of Theodosius II: habet. .. urbs Constantinopolitana palatia quinque). Nowa- 
days only meagre and inaccessible ruins survive. Cf. Dagron, 1974, 92 sqq., 
Miranda, 1983. See for palatium the note ad 20.4.1 1 and Castritius, 1990. 


monebat civilius This is in accordance with his behaviour in general: civi- 
litati admodum studens (25.4.7). See for this the note ad 21.16.9. It contrasts 
sharply with Constantius’ attitude in matters of religion; see 21.16.18 (q.v.). 


discordtis consopitis — Cf. dissensionum materia consopita (27.5.1). 


quisque nullo vetante religioni suae serviret’ The same expression is used 
in 18.10.4, where Sapor’s generous treatment of Christian virgins is report- 
ed: religioni servire solito more nullo vetante praecepit. Parallels for this use 
of servire are scanty; cf., however, Cod. Theod. 16.2.5.1-2 catholicae sec- 
fae servientes... qui sanctissimae legi serviunt. The phrase nullo vetante also 
occurs in 19.11.12, 21.10.4, 31.5.9 and 31.8.6. See further the note ad 18.10.4. 


quod agebat ideo obstinate As was pointed out in the note ad 20.4.8, obsti- 
natus is not necessarily used in a deprecatory sense. Seager 31 may well be 


right in listing the present text among the “negative occurrences”. However, 
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more important is Amm.’s obvious conviction that Julian’s policy of religious 
tolerance was in fact a ‘determined’ effort to break the power of the Church. 
The same motive is ascribed to Julian by Philostorgius HE 7.4, although he at- 
tributes it to a later phase of Julian’s reign. Philostorgius notes that the emperor 
tried to set contending bishops against each other, those returning from exile 
against rivals who had occupied their sees (unyavartat tod év aitiatg éxfe- 
Brnuévoug tTOv Extoxdnwv xal tobe avt’ éxetvarv éyovtas tovs Oedvous cic 
TOKEUOV ovupedéat), after he had seen that more direct attacks had failed and 
had only strengthened the Christians in their faith. Chron. Pasch. s.a. 362 on 
the other hand makes Julian devise a policy of spreading discord among the 
Christians right from the beginning of his stay in Constantinople: “Ett 5¢ xat 
ev Kwvotavtivoundhet éxtBacs 6 “louAtavoc... TOAVTOORWS xata TH¢ "Ex- 
xAnolas unyavauevog extBovdac cig ovyyuaty xal Ta xat’ althy Hyayev. 
Cf. also Soz. HE. 5.5.7 héyetar 8& uh pedot tH nepl attobs tata (sc. the 
recall of banished bishops) noootééat, dA’ Hote 4 ONO tHe Teds ahAyAous 
Epidoc Eugudly udayn noreuciobat thy Exxdyalav xal tHv olxetwv dSiauap- 
teiv Geoudy. 

Julian himself would perhaps have rejected these imputations indignantly, 
pointing to a passage in his Ep. 110 (398 d). In this letter, addressed to 
the Alexandrians, he states that he had granted exiled bishops a return to 
their home-towns, not to their churches (t6 viv éy’ HUGy toic Tadtdralors 
tolg puyadevGetotv tnd tov Uaxapitou Kwvotavtiou ob xd8odov eicg tas 
EXXANOLAG AVTOHY, GA’ cig tac natoidac ouveyworoauev), which might be 
considered an act of grace, not an attempt to cause disruption (cf. Lieu, 1986, 
45). 

Whatever his motive (the words just quoted are of course not conclusive as 
proof of the emperor’s noble intentions, but it 1s perhaps significant that Socr. 
HE 3.1.48 relates the measure without giving any negative comment; cf. also 
Julian’s attitude in Alexandrian affairs as reported by Amm. in 22.11.11 with 
the note ad loc.), Julian did grant a return from exile to all Christians banished 
by Constantius for religious reasons. Kotv@¢ uév Graco toig OnWaOUV UNd 
tov uaxapitou Kwvotavtiou nepuyadeuuevois Evexev tH¢ TOV Pahthatwv 
anovolas avnxa tHY puyry, he wrote to the Anomoean Aetius of Antioch 
(Ep. 46, cf. Soz. HE 5.5.9) and of te yao efoprobevtes ayelOnoay, xai ot 
dyucvbévtes anohauBavery ta opetepa Anavta vouw Kap’ HUGy Ehayov to 
the citizens of Bostra (Ep. 114, 436 a—b, cf. Soz. HE 5.5.1; more sources are 
quoted in Bidez-Cumont, 1922, no. 45 on p. 51). From the Historia Acephala 
(3.2 Martin) we know that the law in question was published in Alexandria 
on February 9, 362 (Post dies autem III<I>, methir XIV, datum est preceptum 
Gerontio prefecto eiusdem luliani imperatoris nec non etiam vicarit Modesti, 
precipiens episcopos omnes functionibus antehac circumventos et exiliatos 
reverti ad suas civitates et provincias. Hae autem litterae, sequenti die methir 


XV, propositae sunt). 
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Among those who profited from Julian’s decree concerning exiled ecclesiastics 
were, apart from Aetius, Lucifer of Cagliari, Eusebius of Vercellae (Socr. HE 
3.5.1) and Athanasius (Hist. Aceph. 3.3). Whether or not the doctor Zeno 
(PLRE I, Zenon 4), to whom Julian addressed Ep.58, had been banished for 
religious reasons, is, although quite probable, not absolutely certain, since his 
exile was due to the machinations of the Alexandrian bishop Georgius (see for 
him 22.11.3): et yao 51a Pedpytov WETEDTHS TIS “AdeZavbeciac, ov dixatws 
uEetéatys, xal dixardtata av Orlow xatédGorc. 


dissensiones augente licentia  Julian’s grant of freedom of religion cynically 
envisaged the deterioration of this freedom into unruliness. It is not necessary 
to take licentia itself in malam partem. See the note 21.16.6. 


unanimantem Cf. the note ad 21.5.9. 


nullas infestas hominibus bestias ut sibi feralibus plerisque Christianorum 
expertus It is most unfortunate that the text of this phrase, which is often re- 
ferred to or even quoted in some version or translation, is uncertain. Both Clark 
and Seyfarth adopt Mommsen’s conjecture for V’s sunt sibi feralibus plerique. 
Regrettably, the argument for this cannot be found in the Ammianean papers 
included in vol. 7 of the Gesammelte Schriften and in Clark’s ‘Compendia’ 
Momms. is explained as “Th. Mommsen in manuscriptis nobis ab Academia 
Borussica commissis”, so that it seems impossible to know Mommsen’s own 
explanation of his conjecture, which is far from easy to understand. 

It should first be decided whether Amm. means féralibus or féralibus. TLL 
VI 1.487.83-488.28 lists the instances of the latter adjective (‘beastly’), which 
is far less frequent than féralis. Its first occurrence is Lucif. moriend. 3 férali 
ritu...vitam ducentes. The other four instances in Amm. (15.7.1, 19.12.8, 
22.9.15,22.11.5) clearly concern féralis, more precisely in the sense “mortifer”’ 
or “dirus” (TLL VI 486.43 sqq.). It is therefore more likely that this is also true 
for the present text, but in that case a pun with bestias must be assumed. As 
to the explanation of Mommsen’s text, translations cannot provide any help, 
since they are based on a different text, viz. ... ut sunt sibi ferales plerique 
Christianorum. As it stands, the quoted text is elliptic and can only be explained 
in this vein: ‘Julian knew by experience that there exist no beasts as dangerous 
to men as (there exist — viz. in the form of the Christians themselves —) for most 
Christians, who are deadly to one another’. The conclusion must be that this 
text is unlikely and that in any case neglecting V’s sunt is imprudent. The brutal 
side of the fight against heresies is also noticed by Jul. Gal. fr. 48 Masaracchia 
(= Cyr. Juln. 6, 205 E-206 A). 


saepe dictitabat As mentioned ad 20.3.4, dictitare in Amm. always implies 
repetition or habit. In the present text this is still further emphasized by saepe. 
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audite me quem...audierunt In all probability audire here means ‘to obey’. 
Cf. Sabbah 269-70. 


quem Alamanni audierunt et Franci_ Cf. 21.5.3 (q.v.) irruptiones Alamanno- 
rum assiduas et Francorum. For the victory titles Alamannicus and Francicus 
on inscriptions of Julian see e.g. AE 1973, no. 544 (other examples in Szidat’s 
commentary II 44). 


imitarit putans Marci principis veteris dictum Amm. presents this reminis- 
cence as an example of Julian’s great respect for Marcus Aurelius, ad cuius 
aemulationem actus suos effingebat et mores (16.1.4). Cf. further the note ad 
21.16.11. Neri, 1985, 129 sqq. strongly contests the reliability of Amm.’s in- 
formation in this section, which he surmises to be derived from Antiochean 
circles opposed to Julian’s religious measures (140). Be this as it may, it is 
in any case difficult to find out which meaning Amm. attaches to the saying 
in the present context. Presumably it is meant to express Julian’s urgent wish 
that the Christians should refrain from opposition against his restoration of 
polytheism. 


hoc ab eo nimium discrepare Sabbah 269 n. 85 takes eo as masc., thus 
denoting Marcus Aurelius himself. This is unlikely. Amm. ts clearly contrasting 
two quotations and notes that hoc (Julian’s saying) is very different from 
eo (Marcus’ expression). Amm.’s annoyance may be caused merely by the 
scruples of a serious historian who hates abusing the past. However, this 
explanation is not fully satisfactory in the context, which seems to imply the 
author’s objections against Julian’s provocative behaviour towards Christians. 
In that case his remark would be comparable to his severe criticism of Julian’s 
notorious ‘Berufsverbot’ for Christian teachers (25.4.20). In contrast to Julian’s 
impatience the emperor Marcus had every right to be irritated: after all he had 
to cope with those ‘filthy and riotous Jews’ in Palestine. 


ille enim cum Palaestinam transiret Aegyptum petens In 175 the governor 
of Syria, Avidius Cassius, rose up as a uSurper against Marcus Aurelius (cf. 
21.16.11 g.v. cum ad imperiale culmen in Syria Cassius surrexisset). In order 
to quell the revolt Marcus left for the East (HA MA 25.1 relicto ergo Sarmatico 
Marcomannique bello contra Cassium profectus est), although Cassius was 
murdered before civil war materialized. Cf. Smallwood, 19817, 175-6. 

As for Palaestina, in the time of Marcus Aurelius there was only one province 
of that name. In the fourth century it was divided into two (first attested in Lib. 
Ep. 334 of 358 A.D., cf. PLRE I, Clematius 2) and by the time the Not.Dign. 
was written three Palestinian provinces had been created (Or. 2.9, 2.16, 2.17, 
cf. Cod. Theod. 7.4.30). However, Amm. always mentions but one Palaestina 
(cf. 14.8.1] and 19.12.8). 


6] 


5.5 


ludaeorum fetentium et tumultuantium — Fetentium has puzzled commentators 
(cf. Stern, 1980, no. 506). Some have thought that the smell of garlic is meant, 
others that poor hygiene caused the abuse (“surprising in view of the emphasis 
on sanitation and personal hygiene in Jewish Law”, Smallwood, 1981 2, 483-4). 
There seems to be no parallel in Latin, nor in Greek. CPJ 141.8-9 oi8ac¢ yao 
tt €yévovtd note PdeAvacoovtat “loudsatouc (“you know that they loathe the 
Jews”) is irrelevant, pace Schwartz, 1962, 351. 


taedio percitus Cf. the note ad 20.11.5 for Amm.’s predilection for percitus 
with an abl. causae. See also the note ad 21.9.5 for its meaning. 


o Marcomanni. .. vobis inquietiores | Marcus Aurelius had to undertake sev- 
eral expeditions against the Marcomanni and Quadi, both German peoples, and 
the Sarmatians (“Die Sarmaten gehdren wie die Skythen zur V6lkergruppe der 
Iranier”’, Dittrich, 1984, 2). Cf. e.g. HA MA 17.3 Marcomannis Sarmatis Van- 
dalis simul etiam Quadis extinctis, HA MA 22.1, 27.10 triennio bellum cum 
Marcomannis Hermunduris Sarmatis Quadis etiam egit and see in general 
Dittrich, 1984. 

Valesius is upset by Accursius’ and Gelenius’ rejection of inertiores. However, 
his defence of this is rather laboured: “... qui cum vobis inertiores sint, haud 
tamen mihi paullo minus negotti facessant’”. There does not seem to be anything 
wrong with Gelenius’ inquietiores. In 20.10.2 the adjective is used with a 
similar meaning about the Franks, the comparative (of the adverb) occurs in 
15.5.4 and 27.3.2, and it tallies well with tumultuantium. 


Chapter 6 


In this chapter Amm. reports how Julian dealt competently with a large group 
of Egyptians who were making a nuisance of themselves in Constantinople. 
They had a maniacal habit of reclaiming sums of money which they had paid 
on different occasions, some of which in the distant past. The episode has its 
amusing aspects, whether intentionally or not, but its main purpose is to show 
the emperor’s shrewd and justifiable efficiency in handling such a problem. 
It even results in an admirable new law relating to the problem of payment 
of suffragatores and the chapter ends on a solemn note with nothing less than 
Justice herself being celebrated as the auctor of the law just mentioned. In view 
of the subject-matter the text is interspersed with termini technici. 


Per hoc idem tempus The law referred to in §5 (lex est promulgata), Cod. 
Theod, 2.29.1, furnishes a terminus ante quem: February 1, 362 (Dat. Kal. 
Febr. Constant(ino)p(oli) Mamertino et Nevitta conss.). 


rumoribus exciti variis Aegyptii Although rumours obviously played a large 
part in ancient society, in historiographic texts they occur less often as im- 
mediate motives of men’s actions or judgments: cum vanus rumor tantas 
procellas excivisset (Liv. 28.24.2), quo rumore nerculsus...mature discessit 
(Amm. 21.9.4). In the present text the rashness of the Egyptians is emphasized: 
they had not come with well-conceived arguments and intentions, but merely 
‘roused by all sorts of rumours’. From the outset Amm. stresses the Egyptians’ 
lack of seriousness, which will not have come as a surprise to his readers in 
view of the widespread prejudices against them. Seeck, 1920-23?-4, IV 503- 
4 has conveniently gathered an anthology of relevant texts; see also Balsdon, 
1979, 68-9, 271 n. 61-74. They were deemed prone to unruly behaviour and 
quarrelling. Amm.’s short characteristic in 22.16.23 provides another example 
ot such prejudices. 


genus hominum controversum et assuetudine perplexius litigandi semper laetis- 
simum This fulsome characterization testifies to Amm.’s wish to make per- 
fectly clear what kind of people Julian had to deal with: not bona fide litigants, 
but inveterate abusers of justice. In accordance with Wagner TLL IV 788.5 1—2 
explains the present use of controversus as “controversiarum amans”’. Cf. also 
the comparable example in 22.16.23 and see the note ad 18.9.2 for a different 
meaning of the word. Here controversum is further explained by way of et 
explicativum. Cf. also HA Q 8.5 on the Egyptians genus hominum seditiosis- 
simum, vanissimum, iniuriosissimum. TLL II 911.64—6 notes that assuetudo is 
most often used in the abl. The ‘habit’ is stressed by semper. As was pointed 
out in the note ad 21.16.18, perplexe as such is not a negative term. 


6.1 


6.2 


maximeque avidum With maxime Amm. narrows the Egyptians’ general 
mania to one particular domain, lust for gain, which is illustrated by three ex- 
amples. Cf. also Lib. Or. 14.56. Avidus with inf. is one of the many cases of the 
“adnominaler Infinitiv” (Szantyr 350); cf. Verg. A. 12.290 avidus confundere 
foedus. Amm. uses the gerund in the gen. in 16.7.5 bene faciendi and 30.5.7 


lucrandt. 


si compulsori quidquam dederit — In contrast to Amm.’s two other instances 
(25.9.5, 27.12.7) compulsor here is a t.t., which also often occurs in the Cod. 
Theod., meaning “exactor tributorum ab imperatoribus ad provinciales com- 
pellendos missus” (TLL UI 2171.16 sqq.). Cf. also Jones 451 and 457. 


inferre, quae flagitantur — For inferre, “to pay” (OLD s.v. 7a), especially of 
taxes (cf. Heumann-Seckel s.v. 3), cf. the note ad 17.10.4 pro illatis. 


criminis vitandi formidine TLL VI 1099.33 assumes that formido here is the 
equivalent of “‘anxia cura”. This suggestion is quite helpful. In their eagerness 
to avoid being prosecuted for not paying their debts, the Egyptians take the 
initiative by accusing their creditors, a strategy which is ascribed to Roman 
aristocrats in 28.4.25. It will only become clear in §5 that the divites in question 
had functioned as suffragatores. 


pecuniarum repetundarum interrogare OLD s.v. repeto 10b provides many 
examples of the formula (pecuniae) repetundae, “the recovery of extorted 
money”. For interrogare with gen. in a juridical sense cf. Tac. Ann. 14.46.1 
damnatus isdem consulibus Tarquitius Priscus repetundarum Bithynis interro- 
gantibus, ib. 16.21.3 dum Capitonem repetundarum interrogant. 


denseti in unum — In view of the greater frequency of forms of densere in 
Amm., Kiessling, Fleckeisens Jbb. 103 (1871) 503 may be right in preferring 
denseti to Gelenius’ densati. See the note ad 14.2.10 for the use of the two verbs. 
However, the lacuna of 10 letters in V could be regarded as a problem, which 
Brakman, 1909, 10 has tried to solve by conjecturing densi <coactique>, with 
a reference to 29.6.6 in unum coactas...manus. This conjecture seems at least 
possible, 


praefectos praetorio Both Cl. Mamertinus (PLRE I, Mamertinus 2), one of 
the consuls of 362 (cf. 22.7.1) and only recently promoted to PPO per Illyricum 
(21.12.25), and Saturninus Secundus Salutius (PLRE I, Secundus 3), whose 
promotion to the office of PPO Amm. had mentioned in 22.3.1, happened to 
be at hand. 
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gracularum more strepentes In view of V’s eragu larum Heraeus gracu- 
larum is an improvement on graculorum, which is printed by Gelenius. The 
masc. is far more frequent, but in Gloss. III 450.1 and 477.51 one finds 
gracula xohovds. Hertz, 1874, 283 lists the phrase as a reminiscence of 
Gel. 1.15.11, where Homer’s description of Thersites is dealt with: verbaque 
illius. .. strepentium sine modo graculorum similia esse dicit. Gellius’ intro- 
duction of the graculi is due to €xodga (Il. 2.212): quid enim est aliud éxohga? 
It may seem bold to suggest that Amm. regarded the Egyptians as a reincar- 
nation of Thersites, but it should be noted that in 30.4.15 Amm. has a literal 
quotation from another section of the same chapter, which he — misguidedly 
in fact — links directly with Thersites: ut in colluvione taeterrima (cf. Gel. 
1.15.17) audire existimes ululabili clamore Thersiten. 


interpellabant incondite For interpellare as a juridical t.t. with the meaning 
adire cf. the note ad 16.5.13 and Heumann-Seckel s.v. interpellare le. Other 
meanings of interpellare are treated in the notes ad 17.3.6 and 21.12.9. Of 
Amm.’s four other instances of incondite three concern the breaking of ranks on 
the battlefield (16.12.37, 27.2.6, 3.13.7), one Procopius’ elevation (26.6.18). 
The meaning “sine ordine, confuse” (TLL VII 1002.58 sqq.) fits the present 
text too. 


modo non ante septuagensimum annum For modo non, ‘almost’, cf. the 
notes ad 14.7.8 and 21.2.2. A precise grammatical explanation of ante septu- 
agesimum annum is not possible. Presumably the author means that litigants 
were ready to rake up money affairs of wellnigh 70 years ago. 


ture vel secus Amm.’s use of secus 1s treated in the note ad 20.8.11. The 
expression, which can hardly mean anything else but ‘rightly or wrongly’, is 
rather strange here. One can hardly assume that the Egyptians would try to 
reclaim sums which they themselves declared to have paid ‘rightly’, ‘accord- 
ing to the law’. The phrase is either used somewhat loosely (‘for whichever 
reasons’), as a sort of parenthetic note of the author or it has a specific, almost 
technical, meaning: ‘according to the decision of a lawcourt (which they dis- 
puted) or for another reason’. The latter alternative ts unlikely because of its 
Jaboured character. 


cumque nihil aliud agi permitterent Cf. for this curious use of permittere 
14.6.26 haec similiaque memorabile nihil vel serium agi Romae permittunt. 


edicto proposito universos iussit transire TLL V 2.72.7—20 shows the fre- 
quency of the expression edicere propositum. Other examples in Amm. are 
16.12.69 (q.v.) and 27.8.10. Here the phrase edicto proposito expresses the 


6.3 


6.4 


highly official and general (universos!) character of J ulian’s order. See also the 
note on edicti (20.9.6). 


Calchedona Cf. the note ad 22.3.2. 


quod ipse...veniet For quod-clauses after verba dicendi cf. Szantyr 576-7 
and the notes ad 20.5.10 and 20.8.10. 


cuncta eorum negotia finiturus TLL VI 783.39 shows that negotium as direct 
object of finire is quite rare; cf. finito negotio (15.5.14). Here the verb, which 
can be used with a range of meanings from ‘to stop’ to ‘to bring to aconclusion’ 
could be regarded as ambiguous. However, the latter, non-cynical rendering 
seems most likely here. For the part. fut. in a final sense cf. the note ad 20.2.2. 


navigiorum magistris  Julian’s order is directed at those who are juridically 
responsible: magistrum navis accipere debemus, cui totius navis cura mandata 
est (Ulp. dig. 14.1.1.1). 


transfretare...Aegyptium For Amm.’s use of this verb with a direct object 
cf. the note ad 20.9.1. 


cura perpensiore  Julian’s order was taken seriously and obeyed ‘with very 
deliberate care’. This small detail deftly emphasizes the new emperor’s pres- 
tige. However, it may also express that people were fed up with the Egyptians. 


pertinax calumniandi propositum — Cf. propositum pertinax (20.4.8) and the 
note about the different meanings of propositum ad 20.5.4. This ts the only 
instance of calumniari in Amm. It is at.t., here meaning falsa crimina intendere 
(Marc. dig. 48.16.1.1). 


spe praesumpta frustrati The five instances of the perf. participle of frus- 
trart (or -e) in Amm. all have a passive sense: 23.5.6, 24.2.4, 28.6.7 (qua 
spe... frustrati), 31.4.6. Only the passive forms of the present stem in 24.4.15 
and 24.8.5 are deponential. This state of affairs is not abnormal: cf. Flobert, 
1975, 355. The verb praesumere is used in two different meanings by Amm.: 
|. ‘to appropriate unlawfully’: 15.6.3, 16.11.12 (q:v.), 18.1.1, 2. ‘to anticipate’: 
21.10.1 (q.v.), 23.5.23. In the present text praesumprta is slightly pleonastic. 


ad lares — For lares, ‘home’ cf. the note ad 21.5.12. 
aequitate ipsadictante Cf. the note ad 21.5.2 for Julian’s self-declared policy 


of justice. The personification can be paralleled by 30.4.13, where the lawcourts 
are called delubra. .. aequitatis. De Jonge ad 18.3.3 suggests that dictare means 
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‘to prescribe’ here. However, in view of guae domina dictante perscripserat 
(18.3.3) it could also be surmised that Amm.’s choice of words implies that 
Justice had dictated the text of the law to those who had to write it down. 


qua cavetur nullum interpellari suffragatorem Without doubt Amm. refers 
to the contents of Cod. Theod. 2.29.1: Imp. Iulianus A. ad populum. Foedis 
commentis quae bonorum merito deferuntur quidam occupare meruerunt et, 
cum merutssent in re publica quolibet pacto versari, repetendam sibi pecuniam, 
quam inhoneste solverant, impudentius atque inhonestius arbitrantur: alii eti- 
am, quae tunc donaverant vel potius proiecerant ob immeritas causas, invaden- 
da denuo crediderunt. Sed quia leges Romanae huiusmodi contractus penitus 
ignorant, omnem repetendi eorum, quae prodige nefarieque proiecerunt, copt- 
am prohibemus. Qui itaque repetere nititur vel repetisse convincitur, et quod 
dedit apud suffragatorem eius manebit vel extortum restituet et alterum tantum 
fisci viribus inferre cogatur. Dat. Kal. Febr. Constan(ino)p(oli), Mamertino et 
Nevitta conss. However, the interpretation of this law and its precise relation to 
Amm.’s text here is disputed. See for this Goffart, 1970 and Barnes, 1974 and 
for the system of suffragium in general the literature cited ad 20.5.7. The verb 
cavere here means “‘legibus, decretis, edictis, senatusconsultis sim. constituere 
aliquid” (TLL II 638.67-8); cf. also Heumann-Seckels.v. 5. As to interpellari, 
this is also a t.t. here, belonging to the category of cases in which the verb is 
used “in ius vocandi, accusandi causa” (TLL VII.1.2242.58-72). 


recte...accepisse This is very difficult to understand. The official text of 


the Cod. Theod. argues wholly differently. Might this mean that Amm. did not 
know this text or misunderstood it? 
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7.1 


Chapter 7 


This chapter highlights Julian’s behaviour towards the traditional Roman mag- 
istrates and the senate as well as his military measures. Despite some criticism 
of his lack of gravitas, the overall picture of Julian is flattering and culminates 
in the enumeration of the embassies sent to pay the new emperor their respect. 
The chapter can be divided into the following parts: 

§1—2: Julian’s treatment of the new consuls on the first of January shows his 
high regard for the traditional magistracies and his civilitas in his dealing 
with these dignitaries. Amm. does not hide that some thought his behaviour 
diminished the imperial majesty, but he withholds his personal opinion on this 
subject. 

In this respect the second part (§3-4), which deals with Julian’s reception 
of his beloved teacher, the philosopher Maximus, is different. The incident 
had been related in glowing terms by Libanius in his Or. 18, who saw in it 
proof of Julian’s high regard for philosophy. Amm. roundly condemns Julian’s 
behaviour as ostentatious and inappropriate. He adds weight to this personal 


judgment by the familiar device of a quotation from Cicero. 


Julian’s clementia is illustrated by his treatment of the agentes in rebus who 
offered to betray the hiding-place of the former PPO Florentius (§5). 

The section on Praetextatus (§6) comes as somewhat of a surprise. Its function 
1s presumably to indicate that this deeply respected Roman senator had been 
Amm.’s source for the events in Constantinople. 

The report on the strengthening of the Danube frontier, with its favourable 
comment on the alertness and the bravery of the border troops (§7), together 
with Julian’s contemptuous remark about the Goths (§8), both without parallel 
in the other historical sources, are intriguing on account of what is left un- 
spoken. The readers who had experienced the defeat at Adrianople must have 
paused to ponder the decline of Rome’s power since Julian’s reign. 

The concluding sections (§9-10) on the embassies sent from the remotest 
regions of the world show the emperor at the height of his power, before his 
less successful stay in Antioch and the Persian campaign, which would end 
with his death. At the same time it gives Amm. the opportunity to embark upon 
the excursus on the Pontus, one of the two major digressions in book 22. 


Allapso ttaque kalendarum lanuariarum die Cf. 8.5.2 allapsuro iam praesti- 
tuto die solvendae pecuniae and 28.6.7 allapso legitimo die consilii. The only 
other instance of this phrase is Hier. epist. 117.10 dies enim allabitur dum 
ignoras, where the verb is used more aptly of a day approaching unnoticed. 
For the festivities, both private and public, connected with New Year’s day see 
Meslin, 1970, esp. p. 23-36 and 53-70 about the ceremonies concerning the 
assumption of office of the consuls (ever since 153 B.C. the official year of the 
consuls and of most other magistrates began on the first of January instead of 
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on the ides of March as before). Consult for representations of the month of 
January in the visual arts and their link with the consulship in the first place 
Salzman, 1990, 79-83. 


cum Mamertini et Nevittae nomina suscepissent paginae consulares The 
consulate of Mamertinus and Nevitta had already been mentioned by Amm. 
in 21.10.8. Amm.’s deep respect for the consulate and at the same time his 
mastery of the language reveal themselves in the various lofty expressions 
he has at his disposal for the appointment of new consuls: 16.1.1 in col- 
legium fastorum a consule. .. ascitus, 18.1.1 cum... Eusebium atque Hypatium 
fratres sublimarent vocabula consulum, 21.6.5 amplissimi suscepit insignia 
magistratus, 23.1.1 ascito in collegium trabeae Sallustio, 25.10.16 quod ip- 
st quoque deferetur trabea consularis, 26.5.6 sumpsere. .. trabeas consulares, 
26.9.1 translato. ..in Gratianum. .. et Dagalaifum amplissimo magistratu, and 
30.3.1 Gratiano ascito in trabeae societatem Equitio consule. 

For pagina in a similar connection cf. Liv. 9.18.12 paginas in annalibus 
magistratuumque fastis...consulum dictatorumque and Cassiod. var. 9.22.4 
vos... completis paginam consularem. In 16.1.1 just quoted and 29.2.15 prae- 
cipue consulares post scipiones et trabeas et fastorum monumenta mundana 
Amm. uses the more common name for the consular lists. These paginae or 
fasti consulares were engraved on stone. Some of them have been preserved, 
e.g. the exemplar of Antium and the fasti Capitolini, but they date almost 
exclusively from the early Empire. For late Antiquity we only have on stone 
the fasti Caleni (up till 289 or a little later). However, others have been been 
handed down by manuscript tradition. See for these Bagnall e.a., 1987, 47-57. 


humilior princeps visus est in officio pedibus gradiendo cum honoratis = TLL 
V1I.3112.34 correctly remarks “sine ignominia dictum”. The condescension 
displayed by Julian is criticised only with vile and affectatum below. Mamer- 
tinus himself in Pan. 3.28-30 is more specific than Amm. and his account of 
the proceedings on New Year’s day can be used to complement that of Amm., 
although he too is selective in his report and omits certain details. 

First, Mamertinus tells us that he and Nevitta went to the imperial palace early 
in the morning, where they found Julian busy receiving the salutations of his 
courtiers (Pan. 3.28.3). When the emperor saw the new consuls he jumped 
up from his throne (statim e solio. .. exiluit, ibid.; cf. 22.7.3 exsiluit indecore 
with the note ad loc.) and welcomed them: Aegre remotis populi qui nos prae- 
grediebatur agminibus, ut quam longissime nobis obviam procederet laboravit. 
Illic gaudentibus cunctis... “Ave” inquit, “consul amplissime”! Dignatus os- 
culo oris illius... dexteram dedit (3.28.4; contrast e.g. HA Car 17.2 praefectis 
numquam, numquam consulibus obviam processit). 

After these greetings the decision was made to go to the senate house: nos 
ad curiam sollemnia diei huius senatusconsulta ducebant (3.29.4; cf. Ov. 
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Pont. 4.4.35 curia te excipiet patresque e more vocati, Aur. Vict. Caes. 17.10 
senatus, qui ob festa lanuariorum frequens primo luci convenerat, Procop. Aed. 
1.10.7 évGa 8% Euvotoa Etoug apyouévou 7 © Poyatov Bovan ovyxrntos 
éviavatov Eopthy &yet, Ta THs MOAitEtas dpytaCouoa é¢ det véutua) for what 
is called by Amm. the officium, the inauguration of the new consuls, as in Suet. 
Jul. 15 relicto statim novorum consulum officio. It is described at some length 
in Plin. Pan. 76. Attending the officia of praetors and consuls is presented 
as a sign of the emperor’s civilitas in HA H 9.7: Romae vero praetorum 
et consulum officia frequentavit. The only other instance of officium in this 
sense in Amm. is the well known programmatic statement in 26.1.1, where 
he anticipates criticism quod...cunctorum nomina, qui ad urbani praetoris 
officium convenere, non sunt expressa. 

It is clear from what follows that Julian accompanied the consuls to the house 
of the senate, where of course later the same day he listened to the gratiarum 
actio of Mamertinus — times had changed since the days of the early principate! 
Dio 57.8.5—6 reports that Tiberius deliberately would let New Year’s day go 
by without entering the curia (nagelc av thy vouunviay xal urte Eg TO 
Bovdcuthptov éoehOav), 1.a. because he did not wish to disturb any of the 
citizens while they were concerned with the new consuls. 

During the ceremonious procession of the consuls through the city (called 
pompa in 25.10.11, processu(s)...consulis in Coripp. Laud. Just. 4.214, cf. 
dig. 24.1.41 constituit, ut ad processus viri uxor ei donare possit, rpd08o¢ in 
Just. Nov. 105.1), the consuls were carried in lecticae consulares (Pan. 3.30.2), 
presumably to be identified with sellae curules (cf. 25.10.11 Et cum introisset 
Ancyram imperator, paratis ad pompam pro tempore necessariis consulatum 
intit adhibito in societatem trabeae Varroniano filio suo admodum parvulo, 
culus vagitus pertinaciter reluctantis, ne in curuli sella veheretur ex more 
etc.), which, according to Lyd. Mag. 1.32, were carried by some citizens using ~ 
longish poles: ned¢ tovtotg xabédpa — o€ddav avery exeivor xahovaw — 
eg Edéwavtos, Eg’ H xaOyevov tov Unatov ol nodita oyidaxac UNOWUYXELS 
unopahdvtes Eyepov xpotovta (in Ep. 8.8.3 eboratas curules et gestatorias 
bratteatas Sidonius Apollinaris seems to distinguish between the magistrate’s 
sella curulis and a sedan chair, unless his words are understood as a hendiadys; 
cf. further Claud. /V Cons. Hon. 584 and Procop. Vand. 2.9.15). 

While the consuls were carried, the emperor went on foot. Amm.’s gradiendo 
cum honoratis can be compared with Mamertinus’ mixtus agmini togatorum 
praetre pedes coepit, gradum moderans paene ad lictoris nutum et viatoris 
imperium (Pan. 3.30.2). Julian’s behaviour was, according to Mamertinus 
(3.30.3), in sharp contrast to that of his predecessors: credet hoc aliquis qui 
ila purpuratorum vidit paulo ante fastidia? (cf. Amm.’s quod laudabant alii). 
Both Amm. and Mamertinus are silent about other aspects of the consular 
procession and of the festivities which followed, as for instance the distribution 
of sparsiones to the public along the road and the offering of strenae to the 
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emperor (see Meslin, 1970, 55 ff.; cf. also Delbriick, 1929, 67 ff.). The omission 
of any reference to religious ceremonies is particularly striking. They certainly 
also formed part of the New Year’s ritual, as becomes clear i.a. in 23.1.6, 
where we are told about a visit, on New Year’s day 363, of one of the consuls, 
Julian himself, to the temple of Tyche in Antioch. What precisely the purpose 
of this visit was, is not stated, but it seems a reasonable guess to assume 
that Julian went there in order to sacrifice (see for Julian’s predeliction for 
offerings 22.14.3), which was traditionally done by the consuls on the day they 
were inaugurated. Cf. Ov. Pont. 4.4.31 (cernere iam videor) colla boves niveos 
certae praebere securi. See also Lib. Or. 9 (= Laus kalendarum lanuariarum) 
18, where he contrasts the situation under Theodosius with happier days: Bwuot 
te fe@v viv Lev ov navta Eyouot ta TOdOVEV Vou” xExWAUXOTOS, moo dé 
YE TOU xwhYUatOs Hde H vournvia NOAL ev ni, ROAD 8é alua, MOAAHY SE 
emolel xvloaay. 


quod laudabant alii, quidam ut affectatum et vile carpebant Cf. for this 
sort of criticism Socr. HE 3.1.53 (quoted ad 22.4.1 non ut philosophus) and 
Lib. Or. 1.129 (quoted ad 22.7.3 exsiluit indecore). In Mamertinus Pan. 3.30.3 
(see above) and Plin. Pan. 22.1 going on foot is praised as a virtue: /am 
hoc ipsum, quod ingressus es, quam mirum laetumque! Nam priores invehi et 
importart solebant. For affectare and its derivatives see the note ad 21.16.4 
doctrinarum diligens affectator. As has been stated there, affectare 1s a vox 
media, which often occurs in unfavourable contexts, as is the case in the present 
passage. Julian’s behaviour is criticised as being studied, not natural. In this 
sense affectatus is used e.g. in Quint. /nst. 11.3.10 quidquid studio paratur ut 
adfectata et parum naturalia solent improbare. See Neri, 1984, 61-9 on ‘Il 
comportamento di Giuliano al processus consularts.’ 


dein Mamertino ludos edente circenses Lieu, 1986, 4 may be right in taking 
dein as a reference to some time later the same day, but this is not absolutely 
sure. In Justinian’s time, in any case, it was only on the second day of Jan- 
uary that the consular games began. Cf. Iust. Nov. 105.1 tag 6€ npodédouc 
AVTOV enta tac Ndoac etvar Povdducba... adh’ Eotar uev avtG med0b0¢ 
 Towtioty xa’ Av napadybetar thy bratetav xal TavtYHS xTHOETAL Ta 
ovuBora, xahavdarg ‘lavovapiai. uet’ exetvyy dé deutépav ater Oéav thy 
TOY autdAntypiwy innwv, Av 574 uannav rpooayopevovot. See for the games 
further Plin. Pan. 92.4 (the passage refers to Pliny’s entry in office as a consul, 
although in his case it occurred not in January, but in September), HA A 15.4, 


Sidon. carm. 23. 307-11, Boeth. Cons. 2.3.8. 
manu mittendis ex more inductis The custom of manumitting slaves on 
New Year’s day is attested by e.g. Lib. Or. 9.11 abtat d00A0tg we oldv te 


ereubcotay wéeouot, Claud. in Eutr. 1.309-11, 7V Cons. Hon. 611-8, Sidon. 
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7.2 


7.3 


carm. 2. 544-6. 


per admissionum proximum — De Jonge has a note on the officium admissio- 
num ad 15.5.18. The head of these court ushers was the magister admissionum, 
who assisted the magister officiorum in the supervision of the receptions and 
audiences. The proximus admissionum 1s his assistant. For this meaning of 
proximus see OLD s.v. 1 1c. A similar official is mentioned in CIL 6.8701 M. 
Ulpio Aug. lib. Zopyro prox<imo> ab admissione (TLL 1 747.78). 


lege agi ocius dixerat ut solebat Amm. uses a technical expression here, 
meaning “to institute legal proceedings” (OLD s.v. ago 44). For manumissio 
such a procedure was needed, which was opened by the official to whom the 
jurisdiction belonged with the phrase ‘lege agatur’. Cf. HA A 14.7, where, as 
so often, an entirely fictitious event is related in correct legal terms. ‘Ulpius 
Crinitus’, about to adopt Aurelian, asks the emperor Valerian to open the 
proceedings: tube igitur, ut lege agatur. Note that Amm. uses dicere instead 
of iubere with Acl, for which see TLL V 1.987.32-46 (““Graeco more”) and 
Szantyr 356-7. 

Ut solebat either refers to Julian’s characteristic rashness or to the traditional 
procedure observed at a manumissio. Most translators (Rolfe, Veh, Hamilton) 
opt for the latter alternative, for which the vita Aureliani provides a parallel. 
After the words quoted above, the author proceeds (15.1) adoptio, ut solebat, 
impleta. Yet, the other passages in which ut solebat occurs all refer to typi- 
cal behaviour of individuals, e.g. 16.2.6 brevi, sicut solebat (Julian), otio cum 
miltte recreatus, 21.15.1 ad motum certaminum civilium, ut solebat (Constan- 
tius), avide surrecturus, 25.2.3 somno, ut solebat (Julian), depulso. Therefore 
Seyfarth’s “vorschnell nach seiner Gewohnheit” is probably better. A refer- 
ence to Julian’s impulsiveness is entirely in keeping with the critical tone of 
the following section on the reception of Maximus. 


decem libris auri semet ipse multavit This is Valesius’ highly ingenuous 
emendation of V’s decembris aurorem et ipse mutavit, of which he is Jus- 
tiflably proud (“Hic vero plane opus est Oedipo”). He even offers a paral- 
lel of an official imposing a fine upon himself, to convince the incredulous 
Gothotredus: Augustine, in de sermo dom. 1.50, tells the story of the praetor 
Acindinus, who, repenting of his harsh behaviour, fined himself: Tum vero 
praefectus...pronuntiat, tamquam in alium sententiam diceret, de Acindini 
bonis aurt libram fisco inferendam. 

Amm. normally uses multare of the death penalty or exile, the only parallel for 
a fine being 28.1.18 eum bonorum parte multavit. 


Frequentabat inter haec curiam __\.e. instead of summoning the senators to the 
palace. Libanius contrasts Julian’s behaviour in this respect with that of Con- 
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Stantius: Eton\Ge xat cig 16 ouvédptov xal thy ueyddny BouAiy xepl abtdv 
exdfice norbv 84 ypdvov tavtyg Tis TtUAS EOTEONMEVYY. Eig LEV YdO TO 
Pactretov eloexadeito npdtepov Eotifovea te xal uixpd dxovoouévn, Ba- 
athevds Sé ovx Yet nap’ adthy cuyxabedovuevos (Or. 18.154) and of course 
praises Julian, arguing that the latter, as an able speaker, loved to attend the de- 
bates while Constantius shunned the senate’s sessions because of his ineptitude 
for public speaking. 

Libanius takes only Constantius to task. Socrates (HE 3.1.54) goes further, 
contending that Julian was the first emperor since the time of Julius Caesar 
who made speeches in the senate (00 uty Ghrd xat dtavuxtepetwv AdYOUS 
ouveyoape, xal toutoUg xatlwv Eig THY GUYxArtoU BouAhy Enedeixvuto. 
udvos yap Bacthkéwv axd “lovAtou Katoapos nodtos cig thy tH CUyxAYtOU 
Boukhy Aédyous exedetxvuto). He is wrong of course (cf. e.g. Talbert, 1984, 
174-84). In Or. 12.70 Libanius mentions the presentation of a composition 
of Julian to the senate (BtBAtov abtod th ueyaAn Bovay detxvdwv), which 
already announced the emperor’s plans for the Persian expedition. 

As to curia, there were two senate houses in Constantinople, both ascribed to 
Constantine (cf. Janin, 19642, 154-6). One of them was situated near Constan- 
tine’s Forum (Not. Urb.Const. 7.8), where nowadays the ‘Burnt Column’ rises 
from a little plaza on Divan Yolu. The other stood near the Augustaeum, orig- 
inally a public square (Procop. Aed. 1.2.1 “Ayood& tug ned tov BovdeutHptou 
etuyyavev Ooa. xahodat € Abyouotaiov thy ayopay ot Butavtiot), later 
a courtyard of St. Sophia (cf. Mango, 1959, 43-6 and 56-8). The attribution 
of the senate house on the Augustaeum to Constantine is i.a. made by the 
Chron. Pasch. s.a. 328: xtioag éyybs xat Baotkixny Eyouoay xéyyny, xal 
@w ucyahoug xtovac atyjoag xal avdeidvtac, yvnep exdheoev oevatov, 
xahéoac tov ténov Avyouotaioy, xa86tt xal OTHANY Av othoac xatévavtt 
tH¢ diag avtTOD UNtedS ‘EAAévng Avyovotas Seonoivng Ev noppuEG xtovt. 
However, Lyd. Mag. 3.70 speaks of ‘Julian’s senate’ (ext thy ‘TovdAtavoi 
yepovolav yv xahoUot cevatov xata thy AUyovatou navyyuetv), which 
perhaps indicates that Julian, not Constantine built it (so Mango, 1959, 57 and 
Whitby-Whitby, 1989, 17 n. 54; see further the note ad 22.9.2). 


agendo diversa, quae divisiones multiplices ingerebant The first four words 
are Valesius’ emendation of V’s agendo diverso diversaque divisiones. It is 
palaeographically more attractive than Gelenius’ occasiones, although the 
meaning of divisiones is problematical. Amm. uses divisio twice, in 27.12.17 
and 30.2.2, both times of splitting Hiberia into two administrative regions. TLL 
V 1.1628.69-73 explains divisio here as “occupatio varia”. The two parallels 
cited for this meaning are not convincing. In Paul. Pell. 83-4 sterilis nimium 
nostri... cordis / exilem. .. exhausit divisio venam it refers to the necessity to 
divide one’s attention between Latin and Greek. In Ennod. epist. 1.14.5 aestus 
_..tali divisione distracti divisio must be understood in connection with the 
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preceding pendeo rursus et inter spem et metum dubia aestimatione distringor. 
In both texts the original meaning is clearly present. If Ammian’s words are 
intended to describe Julian’s state of mind, as TLL asserts (“discussing differ- 
ent problems which caused manifold occupations’) the plural is decidedly odd. 
Ernesti interpreted divisiones as ‘changes’, ‘measures’ (“discussing different 
problems, which were forced upon him by his manifold measures’). In view 
of the plural this seems preferable, and this is how the phrase is interpreted s.v. 
ingero in TLL VII 1.1553.9-36. However, there are no unambiguous parallels 
for this use of divisio. Wagner pointed to dividere in section 8 below, which, 
according to him, must mean ‘to arrange’, but would more plausibly be in- 
terpreted as referring to the emperor dividing his attention between civil and 
military matters. A suitable alternative for divisio would be dispositio, which 
is found frequently in 4th-century texts meaning ‘imperial measures’ (TLL V 
1.1433.23-1434.20) and is used by Amm. in e.g. 16.12.16 (q.v.), 19.11.3 and 
2039; 


causas tbi spectanti. The use of spectare suggests that judicial activities are 
meant; cf. the note ad 21.12.20 exploratius spectato negotio. Note that Amm.’s 
reference to these activities is more exact than Libanius’ vague Xéyovtos 8é 
auto, xal ta wéev Exatvotvtoc, ta SE ExttiUGvtOs, ta Sé vovHetotvtOs 
ay YEAAEL Tlg MPOGlevat tov Siddoxadov (Or. 18.155). 


ventsse nuntiatus esset ex Asia philosophus Maximus In a letter written 
shortly after the news of Constantius’ death had reached Julian (cf. the note ad 
22.2.2 qua re cognita), the philosopher Maximus of Ephesus, Julian’s former 
teacher (PLRE I, Maximus 21), had been invited to come and see the emperor 
as soon as possible (Jul. Ep. 26, 415 d; cf. Eun. VS 476 tov MdEwov evfd¢ 
ueteréupato). According to Eunapius, Julian’s invitation was rather impera- 
tive (VS 501). Therefore, although hostile omens dissuaded him from making 
the journey, Maximus, unlike his fellow philosopher Chrysanthius, answered 
the emperor’s call (ext thy ouvtuxtav aver tot Bacthkéws, Eun. VS 477), 
stimulated by the enthusiasm of various people all over Asia (477). After his 
arrival in Constantinople Maximus soon obtained an outstanding position at 
the imperial court (0 Ma&&wwo¢ uEtTa TOOAUTHS Nounetasg ext thy Kwvotay- 
tivoUROALY Gouyoe te xal bra TAXEWV Elg AUTHY napEMNOv eféhaucev, 6 te 
yap Paotkeds xat ot Paothevduevor névta Hoav ent (‘were entirely devoted 
to’) Magiuw, 477; cf. Jul. Ep. 86, Lib. Or. 14.34 and Matthews 125-6). In 
Amm. he is mentioned again in 25.3.23 and 29.1.42. 


exsiluit indecore Amm. sticks closely to the account given by Libanius, 
but differs in his evaluation of the event; cf. the note ad nimius captator 
inanis gloriae below. The passage from Or. 18 quoted above is followed by 
0 S€ Ex Ueowy avanydroac, itself a quotation from Plato Charm. 153 b, 
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where the reaction of the youthful Charmides on seeing Socrates is described 
(avanndyjoas €x u€owy ee. nod¢ ue). Libanius values Julian’s behaviour as 
a‘tribute to philosophy: detxvb¢ anact xal xnotttwy toi¢g Epyotg dtt cola 
Pacthelag TLULOTEPOYV, Just as, in a very similar passage (Or. 1.129), he had 
regarded Julian’s leaping up from his throne (yAato yév éx tod fedvou) to 
congratulate him with his rhetoric, as a tribute to eloquence. 

There is one more known instance of this peculiar expression of enthusiasm on 
the part of Julian, Mamertinus’ statime solio. . . exsiluit in Pan. 3.28.3, where he 
describes the reception of the new consuls by the emperor on New Year’s Day 
362 (cf. the note ad 22.7.1). As 1s clear from the context there, Mamertinus, just 
like Libanius, approves of Julian’s behaviour. Amm. on the other hand leaves 
no doubt that he looks upon Julian’s attitude as an inexcusable lack of dignity. 
While in a comparable case in section | he had concealed his own opinion 
(22.7.1 guod laudabant alii, quidam ut affectatum et vile carpebant), he now 
plainly gives vent to his feelings: indecore expresses strong disapproval (see 
the note ad 20.4.15 and cf. 21.16.1, where Constantius, not one of Amm.’s 
favourites, is praised for always maintaining the dignity of imperial majesty). 
Libanius would have called Amm. an &yyagoc: @¢ ueév av etmot tig ToUTWv 
tHv ayydpwv, eExpeoduevoc tO oyyUatoc, w> 8 av avig eb ida ol¢ av 
sev Bacthela yévotto, dpa ev toig npoarxovat LEvev (“Some of our boors 
would assert that in his excitement he forgot the dignity of his position, but 
anyone who is aware of what it is that makes kingship an object of reverence, 
would maintain that he stayed within the bounds of what is proper’, transl. 
Norman of Or. 1.129). Opinions on this aspect of an emperor’s behaviour 
apparently varied. Cf. in general Alféldi, 19803, 42 ff. 


qui esset, oblitus On the indiscriminate use of quis and qui in indirect 
questions see Szantyr 540-1. Amm. writes qui esset also with reference to 
someone’s identity, e.g. 22.14.4 interrogantique ei, qui esset, responsum est 
praesidalem esse Theodotum. 


effuso cursua vestibulo longe progressus For effusus see the note ad 21.16.18 
progressa fusius and cf. 19.11.11 equo veloci impositus cursu effuso evasit. 
Amm. mentions the vestibulum as a further detail to show Julian’s excessive 
behaviour, since the vestibulum is traditionally the place where a magistrate 
would welcome his guests. This detail is missing in Libanius, who merely says 
Eber nod tag Aiea (Or. 18.155). For the rules which a Roman aristocrat 
should follow in these matters see Cic. Off. 1.131 Cavendum autem est, ne 
aut tarditatibus utamur in ingressu mollioribus, ut pomparum ferculis similes 
esse videamur, aut in festinationibus suscipiamus nimias celeritates, quae cum 
fiunt, anhelitus moventur, vultus mutantur, ora torquentur, ex quibus magna 
significatio fit non adesse constantiam. 
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exosculatum susceptumque reverenter secum induxit Cf. again Libanuus: ze- 
oiBarav ov xal donacduevos h VOLOS TOLS iSidtaic dAAHAOUS Ff Bacthetol 
ye dhAnouc elanyey OU UETEXOVTA THS Bobdys (Or. 18.156). Exosculari is 
found only here in Amm., who may be following Suet. Tib. 10.2 paucosque ad- 
modum in digressu exosculatus or Tac. Hist. 1.45.1 exosculari Othonis manum. 
As a parallel for exosculatus in a passive sense TLL V 2.1593.58 quotes Hier. 
vita Pauli 12. , 
Apparently it was one of Julian’s customs to greet his friends with a kiss. 
Cf. 22.9.13 osculo susceptum...Celsum iam inde a studiis cognitum Atticis, 
Eunapius VS 475 Xpucavilou xatagiryoas thy xepadyv and Pan. 3.28.4 
dignatus osculo. ..dexteram dedit. Many of his predecessors on the imperial 
throne (but presumably not Constantius) had done the same, e.g. Tiberius (Suet. 
Tib. 10.2), Galba (Suet. Otho 6.3), Domitian (Tac. Ag. 40.3), Trajan (Plin. Pan. 
23.1, 71.1) and Marcus Aurelius (HA MA 3.4 cui [sc. his Stoic friend Iunius 
Rusticus] etiam ante praefectos praetorio semper osculum dedit). Others had 
been more reluctant. "Etter te ddtytotous, Dio (59.27.1) said of Caligula 
and Suetonius (Nero 37.3) reports that Nero did not kiss any member of the 
senate either at the beginning of a journey or on returning (but see for Nero also 
Tac. Ann. 14.56.3). Tiberius in an edict even forbade cotidiana oscula (Suet. 
Tib. 34.4; the measure was probably taken for reasons of health, cf. Plin. Nat. 
20,9), 

Libanius’ words in Or. 18.156, quoted above, indicate that Julian kissed Max- 
imus as if he were his equal (cf. pectoribus oppositis in 28.4.10). There were 
other ways as well. Diocletian of course had institutionalized the adoratio 
purpurae (primus externo et regio more instituit adorarl, cum semper antea 
ad similitudinem iudicum salutatos principes legerimus, 15.5.18 q.v.; see also 
the note ad 21.5.12), but we hear already of some not dissimilar precedents 
under earlier emperors. Caligula, for example, totc yao nAelotoig xal tov 
Bovreut@y ¥ thy yelpa 7 tov ndba mpooxuvety Moeyev (D.C. 59.27.1, cf. 
Sen. Ben. 2.12.1). Domitian, Pliny suggests in Pan. 24.2, behaved in the same 
manner, as did the younger Maximinus, if HA Max 28.7 is to be believed: nam 
in salutationibus superbissimus erat et manum porrigebat et genua sibi oscu- 
lari patiebatur, nonnumquam etiam pedes; quod numquam passus est senior 
Maximinus, qui dicebat: “Di prohibeant, ut quisquam ingenuorum pedibus 
meis osculum figat”. See in general Kroll, 1931 and Alfoldi, 19803, 40 ff. 


per oStentationem intempestivam Amm. uses intempestivus stricto sensu ‘at 
the wrong moment’ in 22.10.2 in disceptando aliquotiens erat intempesti- 
vus... tempore alieno interrogans and 24.2.1 intempestivam tunc defectionem 
esse firmabant. \t often assumes the wider sense ‘inappropriate’, ‘tactless’, in 
phrases like the present text, 18.3.2 scripsit intempestive and 29.6.4 intem- 
pestive turgens. In 26.1.1 Amm. applies it to his future critics examinatores 
contexendi operis .. . intempestivos, meaning that their criticism will be inap- 
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posite. Julian’s ostentatio will be condemned again in 22.14.3, where we are 
told that Julian, while in Antioch, often behaved as if he were a priest himself: 
cum ostentationis gratia vehens licenter pro sacerdotibus sacra stipatusque 
mulierculis laetabatur. 


numius captator inanis gloriae visus In view of Liv. 3.33.7 ut plebicola 
repente omnisque aurae popularis captator evaderet one might be tempted to 
interpret the inanis gloria to which Julian aspired as popularity. In the epilogus 
25.4.18 Amm. sternly rebukes Julian for this: Volgi plausibus laetus, laudum 
etiam ex minimis rebus intemperans appetitor, popularitatis cupiditate cum 
indignis loqui saepe affectans. Cf. also Eutr. 10.16.3 gloriae avidus ac per eam 
anim plerumque inmodici and Zonaras 13.13.26 hv 8’ Exeivoc nepl dd6€av 
emtonvevos xal ext toic tuyoVow éxatvetoGbat Bovrduevoc. However, the 
context of the reception of the philosopher Maximus and the quotation from 
Cicero suggest that what Amm. finds fault with in this situation is that Julian 
behaves like a philosopher rather than an emperor. Amm. seems to be engaged 
in a tacit polemic against Libanius, who in Or. 18.155, quoted above, had 
expressed his undiluted admiration for Julian’s attitude in this respect. 


dictiimmemor Tulliani For the importance which Amm. attached to ‘Tullius’ 
(as Cicero is invariably called by him) see the note ad 21.16.13. As Neri, 1984, 
67 n. 174 points out, a reference to the Ciceronian passage 1s also found in 
Hier. in Gal. 3.6. 


quo tales notando ita relatum On the frequent ellipses of forms of esse see 
Blomgren 68-79. The Agens of relatum (est), viz. Cicero, is the logical subject 
of notando. For similar cases, where the grammatical subject is not identical 
with the logical subject of the gerund see Szantyr 380. 


The thought is expressed in Tusc. 1.34 and Arch. 26. Amm. follows the latter, 
more elaborate version. It must be said that Cicero did not intend to censure the 
philosophers, as Amm. suggests (notando). He merely wanted to illustrate that 
everyone strives after gloria: optimus quisque maxime gloria ducitur. There are 
some minor differences between the text of Cicero as we read it and Ammianus’ 
version: in his libris... scribunt % illis libellis inscribunt, in eo ipso, quo ~ 
in eo ipso in quo and se nominari © nominari. These can be explained either 
as different readings in the text Amm. had before him, or, more likely, as the 
result of quoting from memory. More important is the introduction of ut before 
eo ipso, with the ensuing change of volunt to velint. Whether the ut-clause is 
interpreted as final or as consecutive, the combination with velle is awkward. 


duo agentes in rebus See for these officials the note ad 22.3.11. 
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ex his, qui proiécti sunt See the introduction to chapter 4. The use of the 
perfect instead of the pluperfect may have been dictated by metrical consid- 
erations. Amm. refers to 22.4.10 omnes huiusmodi ... proiecit. For proicere 
cf. also 22.10.5 e numero proiectorum. The verb means that these people are 
banished from the sight of the emperor, cf. Ov. Tr. 5.1.13 ego, Sarmaticas 
longe proiectus tn oras. 


eum adiere fidentius For (con)fidenter see the note ad 20.8.19 et super ordine 
futurorum fidenter acturi. This is another exception to the rule laid down there 
that confidenter in Amm. has an unfavourable meaning, whereas fidenter does 
not imply any disapproval. 


promittentes latebras monstrare Florentii | We have been informed in 22.3.6 
that the former PPO Florentius had gone into hiding. The present infinitive after 
promittere occurs frequently in archaic texts, even more often in late Latin, but 
is rare in classical authors (Szantyr 358). Cf. also the note ad 14.5.7 minabatur 
se discessurum. 


si eis gradus militiae redderetur For eis instead of sibi see the note ad 
20.4.8 ei provinciarum e.q.s. Libanius in his far more detailed account of the 
purge after Julian’s accession to power pays special attention to the pernicious 
role played by the agentes in rebus during the reign of Constantius. Libanius 
tells us explicitly that they were deprived of their title and rank: duvyOeic 
emavoev OAnv uév exetvyv Siaoxeddoac tyv wpatoelay (sc. of the agentes), 
apehduevoc... xal thy nooonyoptav xat taEtv (Or. 18.141). 

As to militia, it was noted ad 20.2.5 that in the fourth century the word was 
used to designate both service in the real army and in the civil service (cf. for 
this distinction e.g. Cod. Theod. 7.1.5, 7.1.6, 7.22.8, 7.22.10 and 8.7.12), but 
that in Amm., where it occurs 28 times, its meaning is normally restricted to 
that of militia armata. However, the present text seems to be the exception to 
the rule, for, although the agentes in rebus were a militarily organized corps 
(Jones 578; Clauss, 1980, 24 and 71), their military status was purely nominal. 


delatoresque appellans | Amm.’s own opinion of such people is apparent from 
phrases like 15.3.9 delator funestus (Rufinus), 15.6.1 tartareus ille delator 
(Paulus *Catena’), 22.11.5 ad delatorum ausa feralia desciscebat. 


obliquis flecti indiciis The precise meaning of obliquus is not easy to estab- 
lish. Since flecti ad implies that Julian had no intention to investigate Florentius’ 
whereabouts actively, obliqua indicia may be information not asked for by Ju- 
lian himself, but provided by others in order to further their own interests. See 
on obliquus in its literal meaning the note ad 20.7.1 and for its metaphorical 
use the notes ad 15.5.4 and 20.9.1 cum venirent ad iudices celsiores ¢.q.s. 
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qui forte non diu latitare citra spem veniae permitteretur The phrase is am- 
biguous since the negation may be taken either with diu citra spem or with 
permitteretur. Seyfarth, with preference for the latter alternative, translates: 
“ohne auf Verzeihung hoffen zu diirfen, werde es ihm sowieso vielleicht nicht 
mdglich sein, noch langer im verborgenen zu leben”, but as this section seems 
to be intended to show Julian’s lack of vindictiveness the former alternative is 
more attractive. This would mean that Julian considered pardoning his former 
Opponent at some future time. Apparently nothing came of this, for in 22.3.6 
Amm. had written nec redire ante mortem potuit luliani. Of Florentius’ activi- 
ties after Julian’s death nothing is known (his son Lucianus [PLRE I, Lucianus 
6] was consularis Syriae in 388 and comes Orientis in 393; PLRE I, Florentius 
9 possibly was another son). 

For citra = sine cf. 19.7.7 citra vulnerum noxas. It is found from Ovid on- 
wards (Tr. 5.8.23 peccavi citra scelus). Cf. Ps.Quint. decl. 12.14 citra spem 
convalescendi en Flor. Epit. 1.36.2 (3.1.2) citra spem omnium. On the person- 
al passive construction with permittere see the note ad 20.2.5 (nec patefieri 
... permissis). 


Aderat his omnibus Praetextatus, praeclarae indolis gravitatisque priscae 
senator The full name of Symmachus’ friend Vettius Agorius Praetexta- 
tus, “the great pagan senator, ...an intellectual of impressive achievement” 
(Matthews, 1975, 6), which is known from inscriptions (CIL 6.1777—9 and 
CIL 6.2145) is not used by Amm., who mentions him apart from in the present 
text in 28.1.24 and 27.9.8 (see Marié and Van de Wiel ad loc.), where he 
praises him highly: Praetextatus praefecturam urbis sublimius curans per in- 
fegritatis multiplices actus et probitatis, quibus ab adolescentiae rudimentis 
inclaruit, adeptus est id, quod raro contingit, ut, cum timeretur, amorem non 
perderet civium minus firmari solitum erga iudices formidatos. Cf. Zos. 4.3.3 
davie ev naoatc diamcénwy talc doetaic. See for the man (a zealous opponent 
of Christianity, prominent in Macrobius’ Saturnalia) and his career (he was 
1.a. praefectus urbi in 367-8 and praefectus praetorio in 384) e.g. Nicolaas, 
1940, Ensslin, 1954, Lambrechts, 1955, Chastagnol, 1962, 171-8, PLRE I, 
Praetextatus | and Kuhoff, 1983, 271 n. 37. 

Sabbah 230-1 and 291-2 attaches great importance to “la mention du gou- 
verneur d’ Achaie. .. assez curieusement intercalée dans le récit des actes de 
Julien a Constantinople”. As Klein and Ensslin had done before him, he de- 
duces from this mention that Praetextatus had been among Amm.’s sources for 
the events as reported in the preceding sections of this chapter. Matthews 23 
concurs, and indeed the emphatic omnibus seems to underline the importance 
of Praetextatus’ presence. However, Sabbah goes too far in his subsequent ex- 
ploration of Amm.’s subconscious mind (292), in which Praetextatus is thought 
to have represented the Father figure. 

The words praeclarae indolis may be a reminiscence of the famous speech on 
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7.6 


the adoption of Piso, in which Galba speaks (Tac. Hist. 1.15.1) about Piso’s 
praeclara indoles... et amor patriae. In a comparable situation the phrase is 
used by Constantius of Julian himself (15.8.10). Cf. 28.1.17 (of Hymetius, 
proconsul Africae) and 31.10.18 (Gratian). Prisca gravitas is also found in 
Tac. Hist. 1.83.1, Vell. 2.86.2 and 2.116.3. 


ex negotio proprio forte repertus apud Constantinopolim _ Every word serves 
to underline the fact that Praetextatus was in Constantinople on a private 
business matter and had not rushed there in the hope of obtaining personal 
favours from the new emperor. This is not superfluous, because Praetextatus 
acted regularly as an ambassador for the senate: nobilitatis decreto (28.1.24), 
legatus a senatu missus V (CIL 6.1779) and legato amplissimi ordinis septies 
(CIL 6.1777). For ex negotio cf. 18.5.2 (q.v.) and 29.1.12 Theodorus a Con- 
stantinopoli, quam ex negotio familiari petierat, rapi celeriter iubetur effectu. 
Reperiri ‘to find oneself’ occurs also in 24.5.6 pauloque avidius intra ictum 
telorum repertus latere non potuit and 26.8.7 ubi forte Serenianus repertus. 
For apud cf. 25.3.23 natus apud Constantinopolim and the note ad 14.11.21. 


quem arbitrio suo Achaiae proconsulari praefecerat potestate Like Africa 
(cf. 23.1.4 and 27.6.1) and Asia (cf. 29.1.36, 29.2.22) Achaea was governed 
by a proconsul, the highest in rank among the various provincial governors (cf. 
the note ad 21.10.6). See for the province and its governors in the late empire 
Groag, 1946 and Verdickt, 1968. 

Praetextatus’ proconsulate is also attested in CIL 6.1777-9, AE 1928.48 (cf. 
Robert, 1948, 24 and SEG 15 [1958] 322), Zos. 4.3.3 and in a passage of 
Photius, Bibl. 165 (108 b), according to whom a panegyric cig tov avOUnatov 
ths “Ehddd0¢ Hoattexotatov was delivered by Himerius (whether the anony- 
mous letter Uxée “Apyelwy was written by Julian and, if so, was addressed to 
Praetextatus while he was proconsul, is uncertain; both its authenticity and 
the identity of Praetextatus as its recipient are accepted by Wright in vol. 3 of 
her edition of Julian’s works ad Ep. 28, but see the introduction to Ep. 198 of 
Bidez—Cumont, 1922, 267). 

As to the beginning of Praetextatus’ proconsulate, early in 362 seems the most 
likely date. Nicolaas, 1940, 22 argued on the basis of the pluperfect praefecerat 
that Praetextatus had already been appointed in 361, upon Julian’s entry into 
Constantinople. However, the pluperfect may well be due to the cursus (velox): 
praefécerat potestate. When precisely Praetextatus’ proconsulate ended, is not 
certain either. He certainly was still in office on September 9, 364, the date of 
Cod. Theod. 9.16.7, for this law of Valentinian and Valens against nocturnal 
sacrifices was repealed at his instigation (Zos. 4.3.3). The terminus ante quem is 
367, August 18, when Cod. Theod. 8.14.1 was issued, addressed to Praetextatus 
in his capacity of praefectus urbi. Of Praetextatus’ activities between these two 
dates nothing is known (the editors of PLRE I end his proconsulate in 364, 
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suggesting, but with a question mark, that Olympius 9 was his successor). 
With the words arbitrio suo Amm. emphasises that Praetextatus received his 
appointment not through intercession but on account of Julian’s personal high 
regard for him. For this use of arbitrium cf. 20.8.14, where Julian writes to 
Constantius residuos ordinarios iudices. .. promovendos arbitrio meo concedi 
est consentaneum. 


Nec...cum corrigendis civilibus. .. instaret, omisit castrensia Cf. Zos. 3.11.3 
EV TAUTYH tY}¢ ROAews Gua xal tov otpatonédwv extuehovwevos and Zon. 
13.12.11] xat ta otpatetuata 5é éxneoxénteto xal efytale. See further 22.9.2 
mulitibus orationibus crebris stipendioque competenti ad expedienda inciden- 
tla promptius animatis...reliquit Constantinopolim. Amm.’s account in this 
chapter runs parallel to that in ch. 4. Just as there the description of the situation 
at court ($1—5) is followed by the abuses in the army (§6—8), so in this chapter 
Julian’s activity in the civil administration is followed by his military mea- 
sures. For corrigere, which ts used remarkably often in connection with Julian 
(e.g. 16.1.2, 18.3.1, 25.4.25), see the note ad 20.10.3. Although castrensis is 
used very frequently for all things related to the army, its substantival use is 
extremely rare (TLL IH 545.45-8). 


rectores militibus diu exploratos apponens Some evidence for a change of 
military commanders (see for rector the note ad 20.1.1) during Julian’s stay in 
Constantinople (to be more precise: at the end of his stay there) can be found 
in Zos. 3.11.3, where we hear of the appointment of Victor (PLRE I, Victor 
4), a Sarmatian who had served under Constantius (cf. 25.5.2), and Hormisdas 
(PLRE 1, Hormisdas 2), the Persian prince cuius e Perside discessum supra 
monstravimus (16.10.16), to lead the army from Constantinople to Antioch. 
Amm. 26.7.4 and 26.8.13 may be relevant too. In these passages we are told 
that the usurper Procopuus tried to induce the former generals Agilo and Arbitio 
(see for them the notes ad 20.2.2 and 20.2.5 respectively) to return to active 
service. Both of them had been members of the Chalcedon tribunal (22.3.1) 
and so their retirement and/or replacement must have taken place thereafter, 
most probably still in 362 (cf. Demandt, 1970, 582). 

It was possibly also during the same time that Iovinus (see for him the note 
ad 21.8.3) was transferred. During the Chalcedon trial he was still magister 
equitum per Illyricum (22.3.1). Later (perhaps in 362, but at any rate still under 
Julian) he was posted to Gaul (26.5.2 dudum promotus a luliano per Gallias 


magister armorum). 


urbes quin etiam...omnes cum munimentis reparans extimis Cf. for quin 
etiam in this weakened sense the notes ad 16.12.1 and 21.1.11. The cities of the 
Thracian diocese, which consisted of six provinces (27.4.11), are enumerated 
in 27.4.12—3. The munimenta are border forts, also called castella or castra. See 
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7.7 


7.8 


the note ad 16.12.58 and cf. 27.4.6 partem vero sinistram. .. Haemimontanae 
celsitudines claudunt et Hister, qua Romanam caespitem lambit, urbibus mul- 
tis et castris contiguus et castellis. There is a note on extimus ad 20.10.2 


inguietorum hominum €.q.S. 


curansque sollicite, ne arma...et fortiter  Julian’s care for the soldiers sta- 
tioned in Thrace is also revealed in his Ep. 73, which must have been written 
during his stay in Constantinople. The letter is a rescript to the Thracians and 
deals with their request for tax remission. The request (probably a reaction to 
Cod. Theod. 11.16.10 from March 13, 362, which stipulated that no remis- 
sions should be granted without the emperor’s personal consent) was complied 
with, but only in part. Not the whole sum was to be cancelled, for part of the 
money was needed for the army: cig thy tHv otoatiwtGv yoetav, €F Ao ovx 
ehaytota xal autol dimou wéoeoGe thy clonvyy xal thy dopahetav (428 d). 
For arma, indumenta (four times used in Amm. for clothing of soldiers, cf. 
17.12.2, 19.8.8, and 23.6.84), stipendium and alimenta see the notes ad 21.6.6, 
20.8.8 and 16.3.3, respectively. 


per supercilia Histri dispersos |The meaning ‘river bank’ for supercilium is 
already found in B. Afr. 58.1 supercilium quoddam excelsum nacti...aciem 
constituunt, Amm. uses it twelve times of rivers, once of the Bosporus. See the 
note ad 22.8.8 supercilia eius sinistra Athyras portus despectat. 


excursibusque barbarorum oppositos As was stated ad 21.13.4 excursus in 
Amm. nearly always refers to barbarian raids into Roman territory. 


quae cum ita divideret |The verb presents a problem. There are no parallels 
in Amm., or indeed elsewhere, for the meaning ‘to administer’ postulated by 
Rolfe, Seyfarth and Veh. The choice of dividere is possibly dictated by the 
mention of the two areas in which Julian was active, viz. the military and the 
civil (see above §7). If that is correct, guae must be interpreted as the internal 
object: ‘while he divided his attention over these matters’. Cf. Caltabiano: “In 
questo modo divideva 1 suoi impegni”’. 
ae 

nihil segnius agi permittens Julian demands from his officers what he had 
practised himself: 21.10.1 nec agendum segnius ratus. In 24.5.10 Julian pun- 
ishes his cavalry for a lack of resolution on their part (89 egere nostri tunc 
segnius). These men are relegated to the ranks of the infantry. 


suadentibus proximis The members of the consistorium are often refétred 
to as proxiumi: 15.8.2, 20.5.10, 21.5.10, 22.10.3 q.v., 22.11.11, 23.3.6; 25.2.3, 
25.10.14, 26.5.12 and 26.7.13. 
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propinquos Gothos saepe fallaces et perfidos Since propinquus, when used 
of persons, always means ‘relative’ in Amm., Clark’s e propinquo is decidedly 
superior to V’s propinquo. This is the first entry in Amm.’s extant works 
(but see the note ad 20.8.1) of the Goths, with whom the Romans had lived 
in peace since Constantine had defeated them in 332. Cf. 26.10.3 (where 
Constantinianam should be read), 27.5.1 and see most recently Griinewald, 
1990, 148-50 and Heather, 1991, 107 ff.). They kept the terms of the peace 
treaty until Jovian’s reign (26.4.5), but were, according to Eunapius fr. 27.1, 
already unquiet in Julian’s days: Aéyet (sc. Julian) obv éxtotédhwv: “Hxd8ar 
dé vov uév atoeuovaty, tows 5€ OUx atpEUrcoUGLV”. 

As for the characterization of the Goths as fallaces et perfidos, cf. Eunapius fr. 
42. 43-4: evOd¢ nodu tt BapBacov ev 16 napaondvdm xal aniote déyatvov. 
Valesius compares Rut. Nam. |.142 submittant trepidi perfida colla Getae and 
Salv. gub. 7.64 Gothorum gens perfida, sed pudica. Sidon. epist. 6.6.1 called 
the Goths foedifraga gens. 


hostes quaerere se meliores aiebat “Julian did in a way manage to find 
a ‘better enemy’, but given the progress of events after his death, few of 
his judgements on the contemporary situation were so spectacularly miscon- 
ceived” (Matthews 137). Together with the report on Julian’s vigilance with 
regard to the Danube border in the preceding section, this might be interpret- 
ed as implicit criticism of Julian’s successors, who neglected the border and 
suffered defeat at the hand of the Goths. 


illis enim sufficere mercatores Galatas For the meaning of sufficere ‘to be 
equal to’ cf. Amm.’s comment on Sabinianus’ cowardice in 18.6.7: vix sine turpi 
metu sufficientem ad levem convivii, nedum proelii strepitum perferendum. It 
is already classical: Mart. 9.32.4 hanc volo quae pariter sufficit una tribus. A 
Galatian slave merchant is mentioned in Claud. in Eutr. 1.59 hinc fora venalis 
Galata ductore frequentat. See for these merchants in general Szidat, 1985. 


per quos ubique sine condicionis discrimine venundantur Already in Cicero 
one finds cases in which prepositional phrases with per are indistinguishable 
from those with a(b), as in Att. 10.4.4 deserta per se patria, Szantyr 127. There 
are numerous examples in Amm., e.g. 22.8.21 Chalybes, per quos erutum 
et domitum est primitus ferrum. Condicio refers to “legal position or status” 
(OLD 7), as in Liv. 23.35.9 qua ex condicione quisque esset miles factus. 


eum... commendabat externis nationibus fama | Amm. has commendare with 
inanimate subject also in 27.6.15 where he introduces Gratian quem oculo- 
rum flagrantior lux commendabat. Cf. Cic. Pis. 34 me idem senatus exteris 
nationibus...auctoritate sua...civem servatoremque rei publicae commen- 
davit. 
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7.9 


7.10 


ut fortitudine, sobrietate, militaris rei scientia virtutumque omnium incremen- 
tis excelsum This panegyric passage is comparable to the description of 
Julian’s vittues as a Caesar in 16.1.4 and foreshadows the elogium in 25.4.1. 
There Amm. distinguishes the four cardinal virtues from some less fundamen- 
tal characteristics, among which he mentions scientia rei militaris. In Amm. 
incrementum means a. ‘increase’ in general, e.g. 17.13.4 incrementis fluminum, 
20.11.12 aggerum moles incrementis celeribus consurgebant, 23.5.14 incre- 
menta claritudinis, b. ‘military reinforcement’, e.g. 14.11.4 virium incrementis 
(= 21.2.3, 29.5.4), c. ‘adornment’, as in 22.9.2 Constantinopolim incrementis 
maximis fultam, d. seal magnitudinis gradus” (TLL VII 1.1045.38), as 
here and in Apul. Plat. 1\2 incrementa virtutum. 

On sobrietas see the note ad 21.10.6. Seager, in his discussion of sobrius, so- 
brietas (p. 80 n.57), mistakenly attributes the qualification here to Praetextatus. 
Vergil (15.9.1 Mantuanus vates... excelsus) is the only other person in the Res 
Gestae to earn the epithet excelsus. 


proinde timore eius adventus...legationes undique ...concurrebant The 
fear aroused in foreign nations all over the world is a traditional panegyrical 
topos. It is fully developed in the praise of Augustus by Horace, Saec. 53-6 

iam mari terraque manus potentis 

Medus Albanasque timet securis 

iam Scythae responsa petunt, superbi 

nuper et Indi 
Amm. seems to follow Suet. Aug. 21.3 qua virtutis moderationisque fama 
Indos etiam ac Scythas auditu modo cognitos pellexit ad amicitiam suam po- 
pulique Romani ultro per legatos petendam. See also Flor. Epit. 2.34.62 (4.12) 
nam et Scythae misere legatos et Sarmatae amicitiam petentes. Seres etiam 
habitantesque sub ipso sole Indie.q.s. and Aur. Vict. Caes. 1.7 Felix adeo. .. ut 
Indi, Scythae, Garamantes ac Bactri legatos mitterent orando foederi. 
In the HA we are told the same about Hadrian (H 21.14 reges Bactranorum 
legatos ad eum amicitiae petendae causa supplices miserunt), Marcus Aurelius 
(MA 26.1), and Probus (Pr 17.4 ut Parthi legatos ad eum mitterent confitentes 
tumorem pacemque poscentes). There is a very similar passage on Theodosius 
in Pan. 2.22.2 Non Oceano Indus, non frigore Bosforanus, non Arabs medio 
sole securus est; quo vix pervenerat nomen ante Romanum, accedit imperium. 
See also Straub, 1976, 179. <7 
Embassies to Julian are also mentioned by Eunapius (fr. 24: “Ott uet& thy 
Toukavot tH¢ Baothetag avaydpevoty npcoBetat navtaydbev ouveBatvov 
xal OtEPavot KOAKOl YoUGO! AUTH napa tHv EOvwv davexouiCovto). Eunapius 
notes that embassies not only came from faraway places, but also from Ionia and 
Lydia: “Evtatda xat ot thy “lwviav oixodvtes Etuyov bowy ed5e4Oyoav, xal 
Thetdvwv H ehacodvov, Auvdol 8& xal evyys xpetttov éxpattov Edvaniou 
uev TOU PYtopoc Unto avtHv npeoBevovtoc (see for Eunapius the rhetor, 
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not to be confused with the historian of that name, PLRE I, Eunapius | and 
for embassies in general Matthews, 1978). Julian himself states that envoys 
were sent from Antioch, who arrived later than all the other embassies, that 
of Alexandria included (Mis. 367 c-d npeoBevoauévois buiv nap’ éué xal 
dpixouevois Lotéootg OD TOV Grdwv WOVOV, GAG xal “Ahetavdogwv tOv 
ev Atyunta). 

According to Zon. 13.12.10 the embassies were really sent to Constantius 
before the news of his death had reached these distant peoples: éypnudtile 5é 
xal noéoBeatvy ex dtapdowv 26vev otadetoty me0G Kwvotdyvttov. 


legationes undique solito ocius concurrebant — Hadr. Valesius convincingly 
emended V’s eius to ocius. The detail may well have been added by Amm. 
to counter the version preserved in Zonaras and quoted above. For Amm.’s 
predeliction for the abl. comp. solito see the note ad 20.8.8. 


Transtigritanis...et Armeniis See for these nations the notes ad 21.6.7 and 
8. Whether Zonaras’ statement quoted above represents the truth or not, it is 
in any case certain from 21.6.7—8 that the initiative to approach these peoples 
had originated with Constantius. 


nationibus Indicis...optimates mittentibus ante tempus For optimates see 
the notes ad 20.6.3 and 21.13.4. The addition ante tempus, which is otiose at 
first sight, should probably be understood in the same way as solito ocius. 


ab usque Divis et Serendivis Amm.’s wording seems to suggest that he 
believed both the Divi and the Serendivi to be Indian peoples, which ts not in 
accordance with the, admittedly scarce, data provided by other sources. The 
Serindi hailed from Serinda, mentioned by Procopius in B. 8.17.2. However, 
Procopius says that this land was situated north of India (€v yopg vxép “Ivdav 
€Ovn ta ROAAG OUOY, neo Uyotvda dvoudlertar). Its exact location has caused 
much controversy (the German dissertation of Wada, 1970 is entirely devoted 
to the problems raised by Procopius’ “Ratselwort’”). Some scholars propose to 
identify Serinda with the southeastern shore of the Caspian Sea, others favour 
Khotan, while stiil others opt for Ceylon (cf. Raschke, 1978, 626 with n. 356 
on p. 733). This last interpretation 1s chosen by Hamilton, whose translation 
(“Indian peoples as far removed as Ceylon and other islands”), is, however, far 
too free and omits to mention the Divi, firmly attested by V. 

As to the Divi, Seyfarth 1986%, 201-2 following Blomgren seems to be wrong 
when he interprets the combination of Divi and Serendivi as just a pun (“Wen 
Ammianus Marcellinus mit Divi meint, ist unklar. Vielleicht handelt es sich 
nur um ein Wortspiel, ahnlich Verus Severus (23,5,17), Diabas et Adiabas 
(23,6,21) und Scotti et Attacotti (26,4,5)”), for Exp. 15 knows of a Diva gens 
in the neighbourhood of India, which no doubt must be identified with Amm.’s 
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Divi, as Wagner-Erfurdt already pointed out. 
For Rome’s connection with India and beyond see e.g. Pigulewskaja, 1969; 
Dihle, 1978; Raschke, 1978 and André-Filliozat, 1986. Cf. also the note ad 


14.3.3. 


ab australi plaga ad famulandum rei Romanae semet offerentibus Mauris 
Cf. 23.6.45 Quibus ab orienti australique plaga Arabes beati conterminant. 
Famulari is not found elsewhere in Amm. It is used in a comparable context by 
Statius (Silv. 3.3.47) guibus (dominis) occasus pariter famulantur et ortus and 
Claudian (Cons. Olyb. et Prob. 1.160) sic nobis Scythicus famuletur Araxes. 
According to Exp. 60 the Mauri were real barbarians, but subdued by Rome 
(barbarorum vitam et mores habent, tamen Romanis subditi). Amm. calls them 
ad omnes dissensionum motus perflabiles (30.7.10) and relates the revolt of 
Firmus in great detail (ab imperii dicione descivit, 29.5.3; cf. Matthews 369 ff.). 
See in general Burian, 1968 and cf. the note ad 21.7.4 about the geographical 
situation. 


ab aquilone et regionibus solis, per quas in mare Phasis accipitur Here 
Amm. is leading up to his digression on the Pontus in ch. 8. His description 
of the northernmost parts of the world is puzzling. The regions through which 
the Phasis passes are to the East of the Pontus. Moreover, they cannot be 
said to be uninhabited (solis), since in his digression Amm. mentions Phasis, 
Dioscurias and other cities in the land of the Colchians (8.24). Finally, the 
Bosporani do not live in the region through which the Phasis passes, but 
along the Cimmerian Bosporus. All these problems would disappear if we 
read Tanais instead of Phasis, since that river flows in the regions to the North 
of the Pontus through thinly populated areas into the Cimmerian Bosporus. A 
conceivable explanation for the change of Tanais to Phasis might be that a scribe 
interpreted regionibus solis as ‘the regions of the Sun’ (a possibility considered 
by Valesius), and explained this as a reference to Aeétes, son of Sol and king 
of the Colchians, through whose territory the Phasis flows. Maintaining the 
reading Phasis would imply that Amm. makes a gross geographical error here. 
It cannot be denied that Amm.’s description of the Black Sea area is far from 
flawless (see the introduction to the digression below), but that does not help 
us to understand the glaring inconsistency between the passage in its present 
form and 8.24-9. 


Bosporanis altisque antehacignotis The visits of formerly unknown nations 
is a topos; cf. Suet. Aug. 21.3 and Pan. 2.22.2 quoted above. 

During the Early Empire the Bosporan kingdom on the north shore of the 
Black Sea had been a valued vassal of Rome (see for the client kings in general 
Braund, 1984). Its kings (for their attitude towards Rome cf. most recently 
Nawotka, 1989) used the tria nomina, they were involved in the imperial cult 
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and they provided the imperial armies in Pontus, Cappadocia and Armenia with 
corn among other things. The third century brought decline, caused by Gothic 
invasions, but did not bring the existence of the kingdom as an independent 
state to an end (pace Petit, 1974, II 216). For its history Gajdukevic, 1971? is 
fundamental. 


legationes vehentibus supplices, ut The use of vehere instead of the usual 
mittere, as in 27.5.7 ut legatos supplices saepe mittentes venialem poscerent 
pacem, 1s probably caused by the need for variation in the long series of abl. 
abs.1. Note that supplices, ut is equivalent to quae orarent, ut. 


annua complentes sollemnia Cf. 17.13.3 vitam precati tributum annuum 
dilectumque validae iuventutis et servitium spoponderunt. For annua sollemnia 
‘yearly tribute’ see the note ad 20.8.4 qui ad Caesarem e.q.s. For the practice 
noted there by Amm. there seems to be a close second century parallel. Lucian 
in Alex. 57 mentions Bosporan envoys sent by their king to Bithynia ext xourdy, 
THs Exetetou cuvtatews. However, Braund, 1984, 64-5, following Sherwin- 
White, argues that Lucian’s testimony 1s ambiguous. He might mean either that 
the envoys were on a mission to bring tribute or that they were on a mission 
to collect an annual subsidy. That the latter alternative in any case during the 
third century was not uncommon is clear from Zos. |.31.1—2: the Romans sent 
subsidies to the Bosporan kings in order to secure their help for warding off 
barbarian attacks from Asia Minor. 

Complere is used of paying tribute in 16.5.14 primitus partes eas ingressus 
pro capitulis singulis tributi nomine vicenos quinos aureos repperit flagitari, 
discedens vero septenos tantum munera universa complentes. 


intra terrarum genitalium terminos otiose vivere For otiose ‘in peace’ cf. 


17.1.1 Rheno post Argentoratensem pugnam otiose fluente. Cic. Off. 3.97 
regnare et Ithacae vivere otiose cum parentibus may have provided the model. 
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Chapter 8 


Amm.’s description of the coasts and surroundings of the Black Sea (Pontus 
Euxinus, henceforth PE) differs considerably from the other large geographic 
digressions, like 14.8 (Oriens) or 15.9-12 (Gaul). In these the geographic 
entity in question is described from successive viewpoints in a manner which 
Gardthausen, 1873 found so systematic that he assumed Amm. was following 
one particular manual. Although Mommsen, 1881 would have nothing to do 
with that hypothesis, he too characterized Amm.’s general performance as 
schematic; he assumed, however, that Amm. had used a variety of sources. 
The digression about the PE has a different structure where the author’s main 
course is to follow the coastline in an anticlockwise direction with the Thracian 
Bosporus as the starting-point. This is the style of the younger periploi. Where- 
as in the older type, e.g. of Scylax, the clockwise order is used, the authors 
of the later versions, e.g. Arrian, starting from the Bosporus, first follow the 
southern coastline. See for this Baschmakoff, 1948, 16-9. In using this natural 
geographical scheme, Amm. adds further information to the purely geographic 
data of towns, tribes, rivers etc. At first sight the result 1s most disappointing, 
not so much when compared to the accomplishments of modern geography 
— which of course would be an unfair comparison — as in respect to what 
others had achieved in Antiquity, e.g. Strabo, Arrian, Ptolemaeus. Amm.’s to- 
pographic information is often faulty. In a number of cases he suffers from 
grave misconceptions and, even worse, from time to time he makes the 1m- 
pression of not having the faintest idea about the site of a town or region, 
disguising this by vague expressions like Haud procul inde (820), prope ($30), 
longo exinde intervallo (841). Precise distances in stadia or miles are hardly 
ever indicated. 

Apart from details there is a general problem as Amm. likens the shape of 
the PE to a Scythian bow. Since this is quite usual in ancient descriptions of 
the PE, he is fully entitled, indeed even obliged, to introduce this comparison. 
He insists on it on six occasions (§10, 13, 20, 37, 42, 43), but only provides 
a flowery, though essentially correct definition of the shape of the bow in 
§37. The greatest problem, however, consists in ascertaining precisely how 
Amm. imagined the correspondences with the form of the PE itself. On several 
occasions the reader is led to doubt whether he had a generally correct picture 
of it, but the clearest indication that there is something wrong occurs in §11, 
where he situates the sea of Asov on the eastern side of the PE. An explanation 
of this by assuming that geographic reality was, so to speak, tilted by a quarter 
on a map consulted by the author, which could be the case in the description 
of Egypt in ch. 15 (see the notes ad §2), cannot be envisaged here, because 
there is no specific reason to doubt the basically correct view of the general 
geographical orientation of the PE’s coasts, although the precise shape of these 
is another matter. 
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As to the addition of further information, it is impossible to detect a system 
here. Even when provided at all, this information is often very restricted. At 
times, however, Amm. seems to think better of this limited information and then 
includes larger passages, e.g. on the Amazons ($18-9), Bacchus’ return from 
India ($23), Achilles’ connections with Leuce (§35). Precisely these passages 
seem to have little to do with historiography in the full sense of the term. 
Thus it seems as if the author’s purpose to add lustre to the achievement 
of the ‘great prince’ (§1) has failed, in spite of the glowing pages devoted 
to the digression by Sabbah 553-5 (cf. e.g. “...le monument qu’ Ammien a 
dressé en 22,8 a l’hellénisme éternel...”). However, this impression would 
be over-hastily formed. Apart from some questionable aspects — such as the 
suggestion that Praetextatus’ polytheistic convictions are an essential part of 
the background — Sabbah’s analysis is basically fruitful for the understanding 
of the chapter, provided it is not regarded as an historic, but as a primar- 
ily literary exercise. From the chronological point of view its contents are 
quite diverse, reminiscences from myth rubbing shoulders with references to 
historical events, but the unifying factor is to serve the literary needs of the 
educated public. The chapter should thus not be judged by the standards of the 
‘professional’ geography which was developed in Antiquity. It deserves to be 
compared to the hexametric poem Ilepuyynoig th¢ oixouyévys, written by a 
certain Dionysius in 124 A.D. more than to Strabo or to the various periploi of 
the PE. As the title shows, its 1187 verses make a tour of the whole world, as 
this was known to the Ancients. Roughly speaking, vss. 652-821 deal with the 
PE and its surroundings and thus cover a large part of the regions described 
by Amm. As will be explained in the notes below, there are some interesting 
parallels, but that is not the main reason to introduce Dionysius’ poem here. 
In the long introductory essay which accompanies his translation Jacob, 1990 
has provided an excellent analysis of the geographical poem in question and 
has concentrated on both its genre and the culture of its intended readers. 
With due observance of the differences between Dionysius and Ammianus the 
essence of Jacob’s findings about the poet might be regarded as characteristic 
of the historian too. The poet, who was not composing a geographic manual, 
offered a picture of the world which “s’appuie sur une certaine familiarité 
des lecteurs avec une nomenclature déja rencontrée dans la littérature” (39- 
40). “Les paysages de Denys sont essentiellement littéraires, c’est-a-dire qu’ ils 
obéissent a des conventions poétiques et perpétuent les traditions de la poésie 
épique et alexandrine: Homére, Callimaque, Apollonios de Rhodos, notam- 
ment” (42). Of course, the last quotation can only be applied to Amm. in a 
modified form, but the notes on his text will more than once refer to Homer 
and Apollonius, and Amm.’s text too “montre |’osmose étroite existant entre 
la géographie et la mythologie” (44). This entails that the historian no less 
than the poet “peut prétendre écrire la géographie de la nef Argé et celle de 
"Empire romain” (51). One might object that the historian would naturally 
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have something to say on anthropology or ethnography, but so has the poet, 
when he deals e.g. with the nomads as the opposites to ordered civilisation 
in the style of an “ethnographie pathétique” (56), apt to move the reader’s 
fear or pity. Amm. is doing exactly the same in 842! Jacob emphasizes that 
Dionysius’ picture of the world is shaped by the Greek cultural heritage. In his 
poem “l’espace de |’oekuméne est symboliquement occupé par des ‘hérauts 
de ’hellénisme’, voire du monde civilisé” (51). This is quite close to Sabbah’s 
interpretation of Amm.’s digression; cf. e.g. “son unité est, on ne I’a pas assez 
remarqué, de présenter les pays de la Mer Noire comme la plus belle conquéte 
de la civilisation grecque. ..” (553). 

Like Dionysius Amm. primarily intended to arrange the reminiscences of 
the past from the remotest mythical times onwards within the compass of a 
geographical survey. For this purpose precise distances and even exact locations 
could be dispensed with. It is not a guide for travellers or a text accompanying 
an (imaginary) map, but first and foremost a cultural showpiece. Such a view 
of the chapter does not conceal or play down the author’s glaring mistakes, but 
it can put these in another perspective. Even if such a treatment were too mild, 
it is more in keeping with the intention of the author than Mommsen’s verdict 
“eitles Bemiihen um Allwissenschaft” (635). 

Amm. himself claims visa vel lecta ($1) as his sources of information. As 
to the former of these, Matthews 14 suavely detects “more traces of what 
Ammianus had read than of what he had seen”, but in all probability Momm- 
sen is nearer the truth with his sobering “Von eigenen Wahrnehmungen des 
Schriftstellers. .. finde ich hier keine Spur’ (623 n.1). However, fairness to the 
author compels us to make an exception for the Bosporus and its surround- 
ings, which he may well have visited. See the note ad Ceratas ($8). An exact 
identification of the /ecta is impossible. Even Mommsen wavers in his con- 
siderable confidence when he admits that only “annahernde Sicherheit” (602) 
can be reached. Of the sources dealt with in his article two are relevant for the 
present chapter, viz. Ptolemy and Solinus. In view of the former’s brief style 
this seems difficult to prove with certainty, but parallels with Solinus are clearer 
and especially the similarities between Sol. 13.1 and §44—5 on the mouths of 
the Danube are striking. Gualandri, 1968 has persuasively pleaded the case 
for taking Apollonius of Rhodus and Dionysius into consideration. This tallies 
well with the general view of the digression as set out above. In the notes due 
attention will be paid to some details of Gualandri’s paper. Her final verdict 
of the origins of the digression’s content seems quite correct: “...un lavoro di 
mosaico, ottenuto con elementi di provenienza diversissima. ..“ (211). As to 
the digression about the PE in the third book of Sallust’s Historiae, only the odd 
phrase in Amm. bears some likeness to expressions occurring in the fragments 
collected by Maurenbrecher. That scholar’s confident assertion that Amm.’s 
text Is an important source for the reconstruction of Sallust’s description lacks 
foundation. Throughout the Res Gestae there are many indications that Amm. 
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knew Sallust’s work and he may well have read the description of the PE and its 
surroundings, but, as Fesser 21 notes, “fiir sprachliche Abhangigkeit ist kaum 
eine Stelle markant”. Moreover, most of Sallust’s fragments are not parallelled 
at all in Amm. The material available does not warrant the ascription of a 
specific role to Sallust’s digression. 
The many references to other geographical texts in the notes below do not intend 
to suggest that such passages are direct or indirect sources of Amm. They have 
another purpose, viz. to explain what Amm. is reporting or to enlarge on his 
information and thus to provide a fuller picture of what ancient geography 
could offer. This implies specifically quotations from Strabo, Ptolemaeus, 
Mela, Pliny and two periploi, one by Armian (see for this Silberman, 1993) and 
one anonymous, which dates from the 6th century A.D., but is obviously based 
on earlier material. Its text can be found in Diller, 1952. For a recent review of 
the archeological activities in the area of the PE consult Hind, 1993. 
The digression’s structure offers no difficulties. In the first eight sections the 
author follows the flowing of the waves from the Aegean via the Propontis 
to the end of the Bosporus. Here he stops to provide some general strictly 
geographical information about the PE, in §14 continuing his course around 
its shores, which reaches its finishing point in §45. In three further sections 
Amm. deals briefly with climate and fishes. The following survey can thus be 
presented: 
1-8 Journey from the Aegean to the PE. 
9-13 The PE’s geography in general. 

14—19 The southcoast. 

20-29 From the Thermodon to the Tanais. 

30-36 Lake Maeotis and surroundings. 

37-45 The (north-)western coast, in three parts, a) its general shape (37), b) 

‘beginning’ (38-41), c) end (43-45). 

46-48 Climate and fishes. 
$49 does not belong to the digression, but briefly repeats the fall of Aquileia, 
thus putting that event in the right chronological perspective. 


Appositum est, ut existimo, tempus For the various ways of expressing the 
idea of suitability in the introduction of a digression consult Emmett, 1981, 
18-9. Clear parallels of the present text are 17.7.9 Adesse tempus existimo and 
22.15.1 guoniam tempus videtur hoc flagitare. Amm. has no other instance of 
appositus with the meaning “suitable, apt” (OLD s.v. 2). Cf. also Var. RR. 3.8.3 
ad saginandum adpositissimum tempus circiter messem. 


occasione magni principis This is a bold expression. Usually the gen. de- 
notes a non-personal Agens providing the opportunity: occastone irae (Tac. 


Hist. 1.65.2), occasione coniurationis (Tac. Ann. 15.71.4). Presumably here 
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8.1 


8.2 


the phrase is elliptic: describing the ‘great emperor’s’ activities provides the 
occasion to deal with the Black Sea and its coasts. 


devolutos This is one of the cases in which devolvi means “sententiarum 
ordine adduci” (TLL V 1.872.5—13); cf. e.g. August. Conf. 8.15 inde sermo 
eius devolutus est ad monasteriorum greges. 


super Thraciarum extimis For Amm.’s use of extimus cf. the note ad 20.10.2 
and also HA T 12.13 in Thraciarum extimts. 


Pontici sinus This denotes the Pontus Euxinus, originally called Tlé6vtoc 
&éetvoc. AxSainas is the Persian word for ‘dark’. The Greeks interpreted it as 
‘inhospitable’ because of the climatic circumstances (cf. 22.8.46 and 22.8.48), 
the topography of its coasts and the dangers of piracy, but later they changed the 
adjective euphemistically into eJZe.vocg (‘hospitable’); cf. 22.8.33 incendente 
saevitiam licentia diuturna indidere mari nomen inhospitale; et a contrario 
per cavillationem Pontus Euxinos appellatur, Mela 1.102 olim ex colentium 
saevo admodum ingenio Axenus, post, commercio aliarum gentium mollitis 
aliquantum moribus, dictus Euxinus, see Allen, 1947, Danoff, 1962, 950-5, 
Kocybala, 1978, 92-4. The name Ponticus sinus (Catul. 4.9, Plin. Nat. 2.173, 
Sol. 38.11) indicates that at one time the PE was considered a part of the 
Mediterranean Sea. For an elaborate description see Danoff, 1962. Apart from 
the present chapter Amm. mentions the PE in 31.4.2, 31.16.7 (in both cases 
merely Pontus) and 27.4.7, 30.1.22 (Euxinus pontus). 


perspicua fide Sabbah 22 n. 60 is inclined to interpret this primarily as a 
reference to the authority of the predecessors consulted by the author (lecta). 
Rather it would seem that the phrase stresses the trustworthiness of the facts 
reported in the same manner as clara fide (17.1.4, 21.13.6) and liquida fide 
(26.5.10). 


Athos in Macedonia mons ille praecelsus navibus quondam Medicis pervius 
During the second Persian expedition Xerxes had a canal dug through Mount 
Athos to provide a safe passage for his fleet (Hdt. 7.224, cf. 31.4.7), probably 
because in 492 BC the Persian fleet had suffered great losses in rounding Athos 
(Hdt. 6.44). Cf. Isserlin, 1991. See Hagendahl, 1921, 54 for Amm.’s use of the 
adjective praecelsus. 


Nauplius, Palamedis pater, classem collisit Argivam Nauplius took his re- 
venge for the killing of his son Palamedes by spreading rumours about the 
adultery of the wives of the Greek heroes fighting at Troy, especially of 
Clytaemnestra, and of shipwrecking the Greek fleet at Cape Caphereus by 
giving false fire-signals; cf. e.g. Apollod. Epit. 6.7 sqq., Hyg. Fab. 116. The 
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verb collidere implies total destruction: multos...moles saxeae colliserunt 
(19.2.7). 


longo spatio controversi For controversus as a geographical term synony- 
mous with oppositus cf. 14.2.3 quae Isauriae scopulis sunt controversa, 18.9.2 
sptranti Zephyro controversa. See the note ad 22.15.7. 


a Thessalo mari distingunt Aegaeum By demarcating the Thessalian sea, 
which was also called mare Thracicum, in this way, Amm. makes its propor- 
tions larger than was usually maintained. The normal demarcation line was not 
constituted by Cape Caphereus but by the islands Sciathus, Peparethus, Olcus 


and Lemnus, which are situated more to the north; see e.g. Hammond, 1981, 
12. 


paulatim fusius adolescens Amm. has a predilection for fusius to denote 
wide, almost boundless extent. It is e.g. used to express the wide range of 
human nature in 15.3.5, the large increase of an evil in 21.16.18 (q.v.), the 
roaming over wide spaces in 16.11.3, 16.12.15, 31.10.21. The only other 
‘geographic’ occurrence 1s 26.1.12 extentis fusius regnis. For adolescens ct. 
concursuque multorum amnium adolescens (22.8.40) about the Borysthenes. 


dextra “Wenn man von Eubéa nach Osten blickt” (Seyfarth, 19863, 202 
n. 55). Amm., however, describes the Aegean as though standing on Cape 
Caphereus: hence dextra more accurately means ‘to the south-east’. 


per Sporadas est insulosum atque Cycladas | The Sporades consisted of those 
islands which did not belong to the Cyclades. The term was first used by 
geographers of the Hellenistic age. There was some debate in Antiquity about 
the demarcation between Sporades and Cyclades: cf. Str. 10.5.3 (485C). Before 
the designation ‘Sporades’ came into use, all islands in the Aegean were called 
Cyclades, not only those situated in a circle round Delus. To the south(-west) 
the demarcation line of the Cyclades was constituted by the islands Seriphus, 
Siphnus, Sicinus and Ius, to the east by Andrus, Tenus, Myconus and Naxus. 
The islands immediately to the west, east and south of this line are generally 
called Sporades. Consult Birchner, 1927. The adj. insulosus occurs only in 
Amm., the other instance being 23.6.10. 


Delon partu deorum insignem — Cf. 17.7.13, 22.12.8 and Str. 10.5.2 (485C) 
uvdevetar yao EvtabGa yn Ant@ tac wbivas dnoféoAat tot te “And\AwvoOS 
xal tH¢ “Aptéutdos. 


laeva To the north-west of Euboea. 
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Lesbo illiditur Cf. 20.11.29 undae, quae litoribus illiduntur. In both cases 
the verb is construed with a dat., as in proras litori illisas (Liv. 22.20.2). 


gurgitibus refluis Apollinis Sminthei templum et Troada perstringit Asin 
15.4.4 oceani gurgitibus and 18.7.9 late fusis gurgitibus (about the Euphrate), 
gurgites has the weakened meaning “waters” (OLD s.v. 2). The whole phrase 
can be compared to alterno procurrens gurgite pontus (Verg. A. | 1.624) and 
denotes the calm flow of the seawater which touches the mainland of Asia 
Minor in contrast to the violent battering of Lesbus. Apollo Smintheus is the 
‘chaser of mice’ (ouivOor); see Grégoire, 1949. According to Str. 13.1.46 
(604C) and 13.1.48 (ib.), there were two temples of Apollo Smintheus in this 
region: one on the island of Tenedus and another in Chrysa in the Troas. 
The latter was excavated in 1866 and has generally been dated at the end of 
the third century BC, but this date cannot be regarded as absolutely certain; 
cf. Cook, 1973, 228-31 and Cook, 1988, 16. Presumably Amm. means this 
temple, which nowadays is situated 1-2 km. inland, but it cannot be ruled out 
that he refers to the temple on Tenedus, which is situated a mere 40 stadia from 
the Asian mainland (Str. 13.1.46). 


heroicis casibus claram The adj. heroicus either refers to the mythical heroes 
themselves, as in 14.8.3 manes eius heroici or to the epic tales about them: 
heroicis... versibus (15.9.8). 


efficitque Melana sinum Some other examples of efficere in a geographical 
sense: Mela 1.16 tres maximos sinus efficit Batavorum, Verg. A. 1.159-60 
insula portum/ efficit obiectu laterum. The Gulf of Melas, into which the river 
of the same name flows, is situated to the west of the Thracian Chersonese. 
In 14.2.9 a river Melas in Pamphylia is mentioned. Amm.’s text implies an 
exaggerated size of the gulf, as Seyfarth 1986°, 202 n. 58 rightly remarks, 
since it does not extend as far as Abdera but only approximately as far as 
Aenus. 


culus apud principium The noun is not often used in a local sense: apud 
principium agri Batavi (Tac. Ann. 2.6.4). The only other example in Amm. is 
23.6.74 ad usque principia Carmanorum. 


Protagorae domicilium et Democriti | Protagoras’ name occurs only here, but 
Democritus 1s also mentioned in 15.1.4, 16.5.1 (q.v.), 28.4.34. 


cruentaeque Diomedis Thracii sedes Diomedes, son of Ares and Cyrene, 
was a Thracian heros and king of the Thracian Bistones. Abdera was his 
residence: see e.g. Str. 7, fr. 44, Mela 2.29, Plin. Nat. 4.42, 25.94. According 
to Mela 2.29 Abdera was named after Diomedes’ sister. Diomedes was known 
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to be violent and this characteristic was part of his cult; see Bethe, 1905, 816, 
Boardman and Vafopoulou-Richardson, 1986. 


Hebrus Now called Maritza, the greatest river of Thrace. It flows into the 
Aegean between the towns of Doriscus (Traianopolis) and Aenus. Other in- 
stances in Amm. are 18.6.5 (q.v.), 27.4.10, 31.11.4. 


Maronea _ This Thracian town was founded in the 7th century by Chius; Cf. 
Boardman, 1980, 230. It is also mentioned in 27.4.13 Rhodopa huic adnexa 
Maximianopolim habet et Maroneam et Aenum. 


Aenus The modern name of this town at the estuary of the Hebrus (Hdt. 
4.90) is Enos. In Late Antiquity it was the capital of the province Rhodope. 
Verg. A. 3.18 probably meant Aenus when he referred to Aeneas’ foundation 
of a city in Thrace. Cf. also Mela 2.28 eximia est Aenos ab Aenea profugo 
condita. According to Williams ad Verg. A. 3.18 the place evidently became 
part of the Aeneas legend because of its name and Homer’s reference to it 
(/1. 4.520). Aeneia in Chalcidice was also thought to have been founded by 
Aeneas: D.H. 1.49.4, Liv. 40.4.9. 


qua diris auspiciis coepta This probably refers to Verg. A. 3.17 moenia 
prima loco fatis ingressus iniquis. 


ad Ausoniam veterem ductu numinum properavit Ausonia is one of the 
poetical names for (lower) Italy, like Hesperia and Saturnia tellus; see e.g. 
Ov. Met. 14.7, 15.647, Ov. Fast. 4.290, Verg. A. 10.54. For vetus denoting an 
earlier geographical name see the note ad 21.13.8 reversus est Hierapolim. Cf. 
also 22.2.2, 22.8.8. Other examples of supernatural guidance are 17.12.4 ductu 
laetioris fortunae, 26.7.15 et secundioris ductu fortunae. 


gracilescens paulatim — As noted ad 20.3.10, this verb occurs only in Amm., 
who has 4 instances of it. 


velut naturali quodam commercio TLL II 1878.18—24 lists a few passages 
in which commercium means “‘via (sc. qua partes quaedam inter se coniungun- 
tur)’, e.g. Sol. 6.! about the Aeolian (or Lipari) islands: per occulta commercia 
aut mutuantur Aetnae incendia aut subministrant. 


eiusque partem tad se uncens in speciem ® litterae Graecae formatur None 
of the proposals to emend the text is fully convincing. Gronovius’ uniens 
introduces a verb not used elsewhere by Amm. and with far too strong a 
meaning: the author did not regard the PE and the Aegean as one whole. As 
to Valesius’ tentative adsciscens and Léfstedt’s adstringens, both verbs occur 
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more often in Amm., but never in such a context. In itself ad se iungens is 
more likely and indeed quite close to V. Moreover, the verb is often used as 
a geographical t.t. (cf. TLL VII 2.655.26-43), e.g. His (the seas around Italy) 
iungitur Siculum et post Creticum (Apul. mund. 6). On the other hand, iungere 
is normally, though not exclusively, construed with the dat. (Cic. S.Rosc. 136 
provides an example of iungere ad) and a sea as Agens seems rather suspect. 
The crux put by Clark and Seyfarth remains inevitable. 

For the use of formare in the description of the shape of the Propontis cf. 23.6.28 
ad speciem quadratae figurae formatas. Other, non-geographical, instances 
of formare in (or ad) speciem are 14.8.12, 21.13.9, 25.10.2. Cf. also 27.4.5 
formata in cornuti sideris modum. There seems to be no other example of 
this geographical use of the capital ®. In fact, only the A is used in such a 
manner, e.g. Mela 2.115 about the shape of Sicily: Graecae litterae imaginem 
quae delta dicitur efficit. Ausonius wrote an epigram (XIII 87 Green) on a 
schoolmaster, who detected the shape of some Greek letters, among which the 
®, in the shape of the female genitals. See for this Adams, 1983. There should 
be a punctuation mark behind formatur. 


Rhodopa  Amm. refers to the Thracian Chersonese. Rhodope is sometimes 
considered to be a metonym for Thrace (e.g. Verg. Ecl. 6.30), but it is more 
likely that Amm. does not mean the region Thrace here but the province 
Rhodope, to which the southern part of Thrace belonged. Rolfe even translates 
it in this way. In that case Amm. has made a mistake since the Thracian 
Chersonese is part of another province, viz. Europa. The province Rhodope ts 
also mentioned in 27.4.13. Rhodopa can also indicate the mountain: 21.10.3 
(q.v.), 27.4.7, 31.8.6, 31.11.2. Chiabd wrongly lists the present case as “mons 
Thraciae”’. 


Cynossema, ubi sepulta creditur Hecuba After the fall of Troy Hecuba 
changed into a dog (cf. e.g. D. Chr. 33.59), Ov. Met. 13.404-6). The site on the 
Chersonese was called xuvocg oye after her: Str. 7, fr. 56, 13.1.28 (595C), D.S. 
13.40, Suda s.v. “Ex&Bng tapoc, Mela 2.26 (Cynos sema, tumulus Hecubae), 
Plin. Nat. 4.49, Sol. 10.22. 


contra On the Asian side of the Hellespont. 


per Achillis Aiacisque sepulchra |The tumulus of Achilles is located near the 
sea about | km. from modern Yenisehir. It is believed to have been built in the 
Sth century BC. See Cook, 1973, 159-64, who gives a description of the tomb, 
its location (about which there had been some discussion in previous centuries) 
and its excavation. Julian visited the tomb in 352 (see his Ep. 79). The mound 
of In Tepe is considered to be the tomb of Ajax. The existing tumulus is a 
construction from Hadrian’s time; the original tomb was closer to the sea and 
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washed away by it. It had a sanctuary and a statue of Ajax, which was returned 
by Augustus after it had been carried off to Egypt by Mark Antony; cf. Paus. 
1.35, Str. 13.1.30 (S95C) and also Aug. Anc. 24, which refers in a very general 
way to the returning to Asia of valuable objects taken away by Mark Antony. 
The tomb was excavated by Schliemann; cf. Cook, 1973, 88-9. Ajax is also 
referred to in 28.1.54, Achilles is mentioned in 22.8.35 and 22.16.3. 


Abydon, unde iunctis pontibus Xerxes maria pedibus peragravit Cf. Hdt. 
7.33. Barnes, 1990, 70-1 sees the imprint of Herodotus on Amm.’s work in 
the mention of Xerxes’ bridge and of the canal through Mount Athos in §2, 
but in the present case this is open to doubt. See further the note ad 22.15.28. 
As noted ad 17.13.27 Amm. here quotes Cic. Fin. 2.112 non, ut illum, maria 
pedibus peragrantem. With illum Cicero refers to Xerxes. 


Lampsacum, Themistocli dono datam a rege Persarum In 471 BC Lamp- 
sacus as well as Magnesia and Myus were given to Themistocles by Artaxerxes 
for a livelihood. Th. 1.138.5 tabtyhs yap Hpye ths yOeac, S6vt0¢ Baothéws 
auta Mayvyotav uév dotov... Adudaxov dé olvov... Muotvta dé diov. 
See also Plu. Them. 29.11, Nep. Them. 10.3. 


Parium Now Kemér. Founded by Miletus, Erythraea and Parus, though 
Ehrhardt, 1983, 36-7 doubts Miletus’ participation in the founding of Par- 
ium. Citizens of Parus have given Parium its name; cf. Str. 10.5.7 (487C), 
13.1.14 (S88C). As founder of the city Parios, son of Iasion and Demeter, was 
venerated in Parion: Steph.Byz. s.v. Ilaptov, Eust. ad Od. 5.125, D.P. 517. 
Under Augustus it became a Roman colony: Colonia Pariana lulia Augusta; 
cf. Jones, 19717, 86, Magie, 1975, 614-5, 1473-4, CIL 3.374. 


semiorbe turgescens altrinsecus | Amm. has two other instances of the rare 
word semiorbis (cf. Sen. Nat. 1.8.4), 20.3.10 and 23.6.75, but this is his only 
instance of turgescere. For altrinsecus, ‘on both sides’, see the note ad 20.7.1. 


lataque aperiens terrarum divortia Cf. altaque divortia riparum (15.4.3, 
q.v.), where, however, riparum is a gen. inversus: “high and widely separated 
banks” (Rolfe). Here divortia denotes the wide spaces between the European 
and Asian mainlands. 


circumfluis spatiis Propontidos The adjective should be taken in its active 
sense here, as in Ov. Met. 1.30 circumfluus umor about the sea “am Rand der 


Erde” (Bomer ad loc.). 


Cyzicum Cf. 26.8.6, 26.8.11, 31 LG; 
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et Dindyma, religiosa Matris Magnae delubra_Amm. refers to the moun- 
tain Dindymon (now Kapi Dagh) north of Cyzicus. There were at least eight 
mountains/hills of this name, most of them in Asia Minor, all of which had 
shrines dedicated to Dindymene, the Mother of the gods or Mater Magna; cf. 
Jessen, 1905. According to Apollonius Rhodius her temple on the Dindymon 
was founded by the Argonauts; see for this e.g. A.R. 1.10924, 1122 sqq., Str. 
12.8.11 (575C). Hdt. 4.76 already mentions a cult for the Mother of the gods 
in the town of Cyzicus. Archaeological finds have confirmed that Cyzicus had 
a prized temple of Cybele; see Vermaseren, 1977, 28-9. For the Cybele cult 
on mons Dindymus and in Cyzicus see Vermaseren, 1987, 91-7. 


Apameam _ Three other towns of this name are mentioned by Amm.: 14.8.8 
(q.v.), 28.2.1] (in Syria), 23.6.23 (also in Syria), 23.6.43 (Parthia). 


Hylam... et Astacum secuto tempore Nicomediama rege cognominatam — Re- 
markably, there is no lacuna in V, which has ubi hylam secuto, but obviously 
Amm. must have made some reference to the disappearance of Heracles’ 
favourite during the stay of the Argonauts in these parts; see for the story e.g. 
A.R. 1.1207 sqq. Moreover, the former name of Nicomedia, either Gronovius’ 
Olbiam or, less correctly, Gelenius’ Astacum, is also indispensable. Nicome- 
dia was founded in 264 BC by the Bithynian monarch Nicomedes I. Amm. 
would not be quite right in stating that Astacus was renamed Nicomedia since 
Nicomedia was built on the site of Olbia and its population was supplied by 
Astacus, a neighbouring Greek colony, which was demolished. Nicomedia 
was henceforth the capital of Bithynia; cf. Str. 12.4.2 (S63C), Jones, 19712, 
150-1, Magie, 1975, 305. Nicomedia is also mentioned in 17.7.1 (q.v.), 22.9.3, 
22.13.5, 26.4.2, 26.8.2, 26.8.6. 


Aegospotamos, in quo loco lapides casuros ex caelo praedixit Anaxagoras 
Aegospotamol was situated on the estuary of the river of the same name. It be- 
came famous because in 405 BC Lysander captured the Athenian fleet there and 
won the Peloponnesian War for Sparta (X. HG. 2.1.22 sqq., D.S. 13.105 sqq., 
Plu. Alc. 36.4—37.2, Lys. 9.4—11). A meteor hit Aegospotamoi around 467 B.C. 
(Arist. Mere. 1.7, Str. 7, fr. 55, Plu. Lys. 12.1—2). Plin. Nat. 2.149 mentions the 
prediction of Anaxagoras of Clazomenae: Celebrant Graeci Anaxagoran Cla- 
zomenium Olympiadis LXXVIII secundo anno praedixisse caelestium littera- 
rum scientia, quibus diebus saxum casurum esset e sole, idque factum interdiu 
in Thraciae parte ad Aegos flumen, qui lapis etiam nunc ostenditur magnitu- 
dine vehis, colore adusto, comete quoque illis noctibus flagrante. Anaxagoras 
is also mentioned in 17.7.1 1 and 22.16.22 (hinc Anaxagoras lapides e caelo 
lapsuros... praedixerat). 


Lysimachiam — Founded in 309 BC by Lysimachus (D.S. 20.29, Paus. 1.9.8, 
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Str. 7, fr. 51, App. Syr. 2), who after Alexander’s death in 323 BC ruled over 
the satrapy of Thrace. Lysimachus drew the population from various small 
cities of the Chersonese which he subdued; see Jones, 19712, 5—7. After it had 
been destroyed by the Thracians it was refounded in 196 BC by Antiochus 
(Liv. 33.38.10 sqq.). D.S. 33.14.2 reports that c. 144 BC Lysimachia was set 
afire by the Thracian king Diegylis during his war against Pergamum. It must 
have been rebuilt again since Str. 7, fr. 51 mentions the town, as does Mela 
2.24. Afterwards it must have been deserted: deseritur et Lysimachia iam in 
Cherroneso (Plin. Nat. 4.47). What happened to the town after that is not clear. 
Ptol. 3.11.13 mentions Lysimachia and from Amm.’s words one receives the 
impression that the town was still in existence in the 4th century. 


et clvitatem, quam Hercules conditam Perinthi comitis sut memoriae dedicavit 
Perinthus (now called Marmaraereglisi) was originally a Samian colony found- 
ed in 600 B.C. It was named Heraclea, probably by Diocletian and Maximian, 
soon after the death of the emperor Aurelian in 275, who was killed near 
Perinthus. It is a late tradition to derive the name from Heracles’ comrade 
(see Keyssner, 1938, 114); cf. Oberhummer, !938, 810. Amm. mentions the 
city five times: 22.2.3 (Iulianus) Heracleam ingressus est Perinthum, 27.4.12 
Perintho, quam Heracleam posteritas dixit, 31.16.1, 31.16.3. 


effecte pleneque The same combination occurs in 16.5.7. See the note ad 
loc. on the rare adv. effecte. In view of the small proportions of the island 
Proconesus, which is now called Marmara, and its far from central position the 
expression is hyperbolic, to say the least. 


in meditullio ipso Amm.’s only other instance of the noun, which means 
“locus in medio situs” (TLL VIII 581.32), is 18.9.2 (q.v.). 


insula est oblonga The adj., which means “Jongior quam latior” (TLL IX 
2.114.74), denotes the shape of the island correctly. 


Besbicus — This is only one of the many islands in the Propontis listed by Plin. 
Nat. 5.151. Its situation is contra fauces Rhyndaci, not far east of Cyzicus. 


Post cuius summitatem The relative pronoun refers to rotunditatis, not to 
Besbicus. As in 19.8.8 (q.v.) and 22.8.20, summitas here means ‘extremity’. 


in angustias rursus extenuatum This refers to the Bosporus. The literal 
meaning of angustiae is brought out by extenuatum, ‘made narrow’. 


Europam et Bithyniam intercurrens TLL VII 2172.34 interprets this in- 
stance of intercurrere as “(interiacendo) dividere”, but the verb probably also 
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denotes the strong currents in the Bosporus, in contrast to mitescere In sec- 
tion 9: cf. also intercurrentis freti (Plin. Nat. 3.100). See also the interesting 
paragraph in Plb. 4.43.7-44.10 with Walbank’s notes ad loc. 


per Calchedona See for the spelling of the name the note ad 22ed-2: 


stationes...obscuras Discus, Potamonium and Amycus are thus condemned 


to anonymity. 


nam supercilia eius sinistra Only now does the reader find out that the 
preceding section described the Asian coast of the Bosporus. This is an example 
of “ankntipfendes” or perhaps rather “‘adversatives” nam, dealt with by Szantyr 
505-6. Amm. often uses supercilia to denote the banks of a river, e.g. 23.3.8 
supercilia riparum fluvialium; see the notes ad 14.2.9, 17.9.1 and 22.7.7. The 
Bosporus is thus implicitly compared to a river. 


Athyras Port near modern Biijiik-Cekmedze on the estuary of the river of 
the same name (modern Kard-sti), which flows into the Propontis between 
Selymbria and Byzantium; cf. Oberhummer, 1896. Amm. wrongly situates it 
to the south-west of Selymbria. Str. 7, fr. 56 and Plin. Nat. 4.46—7 clearly state 
that Athyras is located between Selymbria and Byzantium. 


Selymbria This town, which is also called Selybria (modern Siliwri), was 
originally a Thracian site. It was colonized by Megara between 700 and 600 
B.C. It was a city of some importance in the 5th and 4th centuries, when it 
belonged to the First and Second Delian-Athenian League. In Roman times 
its importance had declined and the town is therefore barely mentioned in 
the sources. Only when Constantinople was founded, 60 km from Selymbria, 
did the town regain part of its former status. In the 5th century of our era it 
was named Eudoxiopolis after Eudoxia, wife of the emperor Arcadius (Socr. 
HE 7.36.17). Anastasius I (491-518) made Selymbria part of the defence line 
around Constantinople; cf. Oberhummer, 1921. 


Constantinopolis, vetus Byzantium, Atticorum colonia Byzantium was orig- 
inally a colony of Megara, founded c. 660 B.C. It is not clear why Amm. 
calls it a colony of Athens. Rolfe ad loc. thinks Byzantium was considered an 
Athenian colony “from the times of Constantine from motives of pride”. In 
330 it received its new name; cf. 20.8.1 (q.v.). 


promunturium Ceras praelucentem navibus vehens constructam celsius turrim 
Amm. means the peninsula at the hornlike bay of Keras (Golden Horn), on 
which Byzantium was situated. Strictly speaking, the term promunturium is less 
correct, although it is also used by Sol. 10.17 promunturium Ceras Chryseon 
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Byzantio oppido nobile. There was apparently a lighthouse on the peninsula. 
Tab. Peut. 8.1 shows a lighthouse near Chrysopolis, but this cannot be the one 
intended by Amm. Cf. also Sol. 32.43 hinc igitur in portibus machinas ad 
praelucendi ministerium fabricatas pharos dicunt. 


Ceratas appellatur It is worth quoting Valesius’ defence of his emendation 
of ms. elatas: “Certe novum non est, ventos a locis unde flant, nomen accipere. 
Sic Scironites dicebatur ab Atheniensibus ventus, qui a Scironis promunturio 
spirabat”. If he is right, this would be an example of typically local information. 


fractum et participatione maris utriusque finitum iamque mitescens in aequore- 
am panditur faciem The waves of the Bosporus are broken at the northern 
end, and here the Aegean, to which the straits belong, meets the wide spaces 
of the Black Sea. This is Amm.’s only instance of participatio, which picks 
up e1usque partem in §4. For finire in a geographical sense cf. Mela 1.20 ubi 
finitur Africa, Plin. Nat. 4.1 finitur Hellesponto, Amm. 23.6.11, 27.4.7. TLL 
VHI 1146.20—-4 lists a few instances of mitescere “de fluctibus”, i.a. pontique 
mitescunt freta (Hymn. Ambr. 1.14). 


quantum potest cadere sub aspectum late diffusum et longe TLL III 31.72 
sqq. provides a list of instances of cadere sub, among which some are in the 
category of sense-perception, e.g. Lucr. 1.447 quae sub sensus cadat, Cic. Orat. 
9 ea quae sub oculos ipsa non cadunt, Cic. Tim. 11 omnia, quae sub aspectum 
cadunt (30d 1 cuvéotnxev opaté). The adverbs /ate and longe are more often 
combined with diffusus, ‘extended’, e.g. Mela 1.113 lacus...longe lateque 
diffusus, Sol. 33.16 Arabes longe lateque diffusi; cf. also 23.6.10 regiones in 
amplitudines diffusae longas et latas. 


omnis autem eius velut insularis circuitus litorea navigatio A grandiloquent 
definition of a nepinkouc. The perimeter (circuitus) of the Black Sea can be 
compared (velut) to that of an island, since, when sailing along its coasts, one 
goes round it. The adj. insularis hardly occurs outside Amm. 


viginti tribus dimensa milibus stadiorum The sources are not unanimous in 
their assessment. Plb. 4.39.1 gives nearly 20.000 stadia, Str. 2.5.22 (125C) 
25.000, Plin. Nat. 4.77 refers to Varro, according to whom the circumference 
was 2150 miles, and Nepos adds a further 350 miles to that number. Eratosth. 
fr. III B 39 (Berger, 1880, 270), remarks that the circumference of the Persian 
Gulf was not much less than that of the Pontus Euxinus; he estimates it at 
20.000 stadia. See also Berger, 1880, 274 and 330. The surface area of the 
Black Sea measures c. 450.000 km?, including the Sea of Asov. Its greatest 
length (east-west) is 980 km, its greatest width (north-south) 530 km.; cf. 
Olshausen, 1991, 171. The perfect participle of dimetiri often has a passive 
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sense, cf. Verg. G. 2.284 omnia sint paribus numeris dimensa viarum. 


ut Eratosthenes affirmat et Hecataeus et Ptolemaeus As far as is known, 
Hecataeus and Ptolemaeus did not give information about the circumference 
of the Black Sea. Perhaps their names are mentioned only because they were 
famous geographers. Comparable cases are 20.3.4 (q.v.) about Ptolemaeus 
(ut scienter et decore Ptolemaeus exponit) and 17.7.11—2, where Aristotle, 
Anaxagoras and Anaximander are casually mentioned. 


huiusmodi cognitionum minutissimi scitatores Cf. 22.16.16 Herodianus ar- 
tium minutissimus sciscitator. Both scitator and sciscitator are ana™ hey dueva 
in Amm. TLL VIII 1042.36—47 describes this meaning of minutus as “in minu- 
tlis rerum versatus”: the scientists in question revelled in detailed research. 


in spectem Scythici arcus nervo coagmentati geographiae totius assensione 
firmatur — Although itt may reasonably be doubted that Amm. consulted all 
geographers (see Blomgren 86 for the personification) on this point, it is 
true that the Black Sea is regularly compared to a Scythian bow; see e.g. 
Sal. Hist. 3.63, Str. 2.5.22 (125C), Plin. Nat. 4.76, Mela 1.102, V.Fl. 4.728, 
Avien. orb.terr. 238. The comparison was probably made because the PE was 
considered to consist of two parts; Str. 2.5.22 (124C) even has 6104,att0¢ 
névtog. The Scythian bow has two arms, the two halves of the PE, attached 
to each other by a handle, the Crimean peninsula; see Danoff, 1962, 950. It 
is not easy to ascertain the precise meaning of coagmentare here. The verb 
i.a. indicates the construction of objects by joining parts together, e.g. firedarts 
(23.4.14) or bridges (25.6.15). This is not entirely satisfactory in the present 
instance, which specifically refers to a bow which has been drawn: cf. Wagner’s 
explanation of nervo coagmentati (“i.e. intent”) and Str. 2.5.22 évtetayévin” 
UxvOtx@ t6Em. Possibly Amm. means that in this position the two halves of the 
bow seem to be joined together. For other ancient comparisons of geographical 
entities to concrete shapes known from daily life cf. Lund, 1990, 20-1. 

Amm. is very fond of this comparison to a Scythian bow, as appears from his 
repeating it in sections 13, 20, 37, 42 and 43. Regrettably, from these further 
instances it also becomes clear that his idea of the shape of the Black Sea is con- 
fused and puzzling, as was already noticed by Berger, 1880, 334-5: “Ubrigens 
bekundet die... Darstellung Ammians véllige Unklarheit...obschon er be- 
muht ist, die allgemeine Orientierung nach der Figur des Bogens durchzufiih- 
ren”. See also Gualandri, 1968, 204-8. 

It is surprising that Seyfarth in his Teubneriana returns to V’s firmatur. The 
verb presumably should be taken as a synonym of affirmare (‘to assert’); cf. the 
note ad 20.8.15. In view, however, of in speciem. . . formatur (22.8.4, q.v.) and 
similar phrases, it is far more likely that Clark was right in printing Gelenius’ 
formatur. 
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This is the first section which clearly betrays the author’s misapprehension of 
the shape of the PE. Even if eco is not taken literally as denoting due east, 
the geographical position of the Palus (or Lacus) Maeotis, now called Sea of 
Asov, cannot be indicated by it. Evidently Amm. placed it beyond the eastern 
end of the Black Sea, as is further illustrated by his curious statement in $13 
that the Cimmerian Bosporus, now named Straits of Kertsch, can be regarded 
as one of the extremities of the Scythian bow. 


qua sol oceano exsurgiteoo Amma. has phrased this important section with 
considerable care. Firstly, for the four main directions he alternately uses 
Greek (e00, arctoum) and Latin (vesperum, austrinum) terms. Secondly, the 
expressions as a whole go beyond the unadorned prosaic phrases which occur 
e.g. in 23.6.13 and 23.6.64. Thirdly, there is a chiastic placing which contrasts 
the natural surroundings (paludibus, devexitate) with human culture (Romanis 
provinctis, homines...linguis et moribus dispares). 


paludibus clauditur Maeotidos | Amm. will deal with the Sea of Asov in §30 
sqq. 


declinat in vesperum The expression can also be used in a literal sense: die 
iam in vesperum declinato (Col. 8.4.3). 


latus eius austrinum molli devexitate subductum This is Amm.’s only in- 
stance of austrinus. In other cases he uses australis, e.g. ab australi plaga 
(22.7.10). Generally speaking, the latter adj. 1s used somewhat more frequent- 
ly, but austrinus is not rare, cf. e.g. gua parte calores/ austrinos tulerit (Verg. 
G. 2.270-1). The phrase molli devexitate subductum returns in 23.6.65. Here 
it denotes the gentle slopes which Amm. wrongly regards as characteristic of 
the northern coast of Asia Minor. 


oppida sunt dispersa Graecorum Amm.’s pride in Greek culture comes out 
clearly in his description of “une de ses principales conquétes, le Pont-Euxin, 
marquée pour toujours de son empreinte civilisatrice” (Sabbah 536). Sections 
16, 30 and 32 contain further remarks emphasizing this. 


quae cuncta aetatibus variis praeter pauca Atheniensium coloni condidere 
Milesii Most colonies in the region of the PE had indeed been founded by 
Miletus. Fora full list see Erhardt, 1983, 49-86. 


inter lonas...devovisse After a dispute about the succession on his father’s 
death Nileus (also Neleus or Neileus) left Athens together with many of his 
brothers, Ionians who lived in Athens, as well as Athenians, and colonized 
the Ionian Dodecapolis; cf. Hdt. 1.146, Paus. 7.2.1. Nileus is considered the 
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founder of Ionian Miletus; cf. Hdt. 9.97, Str. 14.1.3 (633C). For per Nileum 
cf. Szantyr 127 about the use of per “beim unmittelbaren Agens”. Some ex- 
amples in Amm.: exuviae...in urbem advectae sunt per Catonem (14.8.15), 
regiones...temptatae per Fulvium...quassatae per Sextium,...per Fabium 
Maximum domitae (15.12.5). 

There are two versions of the death of Codrus, the mythical king of Athens, 
during a Peloponnesian attack on his city. One version, of which Lycurg. 
Leocr. 84 sqq. is the main representative (see also Iust. 2.6.16), implies that 
the Delphic oracle had prophesied that the Peloponnesians would win the 
war provided they did not kill the Athenian king. Codrus then left the city, 
disguised as a beggar, and got engaged in a bloody and lethal quarrel with 
some enemy soldiers. In the other version, which probably is the older one, 
Codrus is alleged to have fallen in battle. See for this Cic. N.D. 3.49. Cic. Tusc. 
1.116 provides a curious mixture of the two: se in medios immisit hoStis veste 


famulari, ne posset adgnosci, si esset ornatu regio, quod oraculum erat datum, 


si rex interfectus esset, victricis Athenas fore. See also 28.1.4, where Amm. 
gives the same information about Nileus and Codrus as in the present passage. 


extremitates autem arcus utrimque tenues duo exprimunt Bospori Although 
the relevant texts do not state this with total clarity, the handle of the bow, to 
which the two flexible parts are attached, is normally located in the Crimea 
(Chersonesus Taurica). Amm. seems to diverge from this viewpoint by calling 
the Cimmerian Bosporus one of the extremities of the bow, whereas e.g. Str. 
2.5.22 places the eastern extremity at Dioscurias. However, since he places 
the Sea of Asov east of the Black Sea, this will also apply to the Cimmeri- 
an Bosporus. For Amm. the Crimea can thus remain the centre of the bow: 
Hactenus (1.e. to the Crimea) arcus apex protendi existimatur (§37). Of course, 
this implies a considerable distortion of the geographical truth, but in principle 
the author’s perception is not inconsistent in itself. 


hac causa...permeavit To was the name of Inachus’ daughter, who fell 
victim to the wrath of Hera; cf. e.g. Plb. 4.43.6, Ov. Mer. 1.583-776, A. Pr. 
732-4 (Eatat b€ Avytots eioael Kdyosg ueyas / ths OFS nopeiac, Béonogoc 
8’ exnodvuuocg/ xexAjoetat), and V.FI. 4.344—7 (Jamque dies auraeque vocant, 
rursusque capessunt/ aequora, qua rigidos eructat Bosphorus amnes./ illos, 
Nile, tuis nondum dea gentibus lo/ transierat fluctus, unde haec data nomina 
ponto), see also V.FI. 4.419-20. The Bospori were of course given their name 


because they were so narrow that an ox could cross them; cf. e.g. Plin. Nat. 
62. 


ut poetae locuntur Amm. refers to mythology, as in 17.7.12, 20.11.30, 
22.15.4, 24.6.14, 27.11.2. 
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In this and the next section some references to the Argonauts’ voyage are inter- 
woven in the geographical description. These may ultimately be derived from 
Apollonius Rhodius, as Gualandri, 1968, 209 suggests: “... l’utilizzazione, 
da parte di Ammiano, di una fonte prosastica (parafrasi e commentario) che 
ad Apollonio ora sembra strettamente legata”. Such elements lend a some- 
what exotic colouring to the geographical data, but unfortunately they do not 
contribute to a clear exposition of these data. 


Dextram igitur inflexionem Bospori Thracii In his description of the Black 
Sea coasts Amm. follows the anti-clockwise order which seems to have been 
usual. Thus he chooses his starting-point where the Bosporus ‘bends to the 
right’. This is the only instance in Amm. of the rare noun inflexio. 


exciptt Bithyniae latus ‘This 1s one of the few instances of excipere, “to follow 
after, succeed” in a “spatial sequence” (OLD s.v. 16). Seyfarth is justified in 
keeping V’s latus, which, although somewhat surprising, is not impossible (cf. 
31.6.5 per Thraciarum latus omne). Besides, the phrase is picked up by Post 
Bithyniae partem provinciae in S 16. Bentley’s proposal litus, printed by Clark, 
is of course possible (cf.29.5.5 ad Sitifensis Mauretaniae litus), but seems too 
smooth. 


quam veteres dixere Mygdoniam _ Sal. Hist. 3.7Q provides the same informa- 
tion. Mygdonia is an old name for Bithynia. It is a region in western Bithynia 
named after the Thracian Mygdones who settled there in the 12th century 
B.C. Str. [2.8.10 (575C) is probably right in locating it to the north of Mount 
Olympus (now Uludag). Sol. 42.1 remarks that the region was named Bebrycia 
before it was called Mygdonia: ante Bebrycia dicta, deinde Mygdonia, mox a 
Bithyno rege Bithynia. 

Plin. Nat. 5.145 implies that the Mygdones and Mygdonia are situated to the 
south of Phrygia; cf. also Sol. 40.9. Paus. 10.27.1 notes that poets are wont to 
call Phrygians by the name of Mygdones. Such information obviously concerns 
another Mygdonia than the one referred to by Amm. In addition there are two 
other regions named Mygdonia, one in northern Mesopotamia, mentioned by 
Str. 1 1.14.2 (527C) and the other in Macedonia (e.g. Hdt. 7.123). 


et Amyci saevitia Bebryces exempti virtute Pollucis Apollonius Rhodius 
places the episodes of Amycus and Phineus before the Argonauts had sailed 
across the Bosporus through the legendary Symplegades. Amm. keeps to the 
sequence of the episodes, but this produces inevitable complications as to the 
location of the Symplegades. Amycus was king of the Bebryces. He had great 
strength and invited all strangers who came to his land to box with him. When 
the Argonauts arrived, Pollux defeated him: A.R. 2.1 sqq., V.FI. 4.99 sqq., 
Orph. A. 661 sqq., Hyg. Fab. 17, Theoc. 22.27 sqq.; see further Robert, 1920-- 
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6, 842-4, Beckel, 1981. Pollux is also mentioned in 22.8.24. For eximere with 
abl. (saevitia) cf. the notes ad 21.12.11 and 22.2.2 


Phineus vates The Harpies punished Phineus for misusing his prophetic 
powers by carrying off and defiling his food: A.R. 2.188 sqq.,Verg. A. 3.212 
sqq., Apollod. 1.9.20, V.FI. 4.464 sqq., Hyg. Fab. 17; see also Robert, 1920-6, 
810-21. It should be noted that both Apollonius Rhodius and Valerius Flaccus 
place this episode on the European side of the Bosporus. 


Sangarius et Phyllis et Lycus et Rheba fluvii The correct order can e.g. be 
found in Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 12 and 13: it is Rhebas, Psilis, Sangarius, Lycus. 
Some other rivers in between these have been left out. The river Phyllis 1s most 
likely the same as the river Psil(l)is on the Bithynian peninsula; cf. Dorner, 
1962, 1305. 


quibus controversae cyaneae sunt Symplegades If quibus refers to maria 
(denoting the part of the PE near the Bosporus), there is no great problem. The 
Symplegades could indeed be regarded as ‘facing’ these waters. However, the 
relative pronoun creates an ambiguity — guibus could also refer to litora or 
fluvii —, and Amm. would have avoided all problems by clearly dealing with 
the Symplegades directly at the end of the Bosporus. 

The suggestion in TLL 1581.54—5 is worthwhile: “scribendum Cyaneae et 
Symplegades tamquam glossema eiciendum”. The rocks are called Kudveat in 
Hdt. 4.85, A.R. 2.318, Str. 7.6.1 (319C), and in Latin transcription in Ov. Tr. 
1.10.34, Mela 2.99 et Cyaneae vocantur et Symplegades, V.F. 4.562 and 658. 
There are, however, instances of the adj. in Latin, e.g. (colore) cyaneo (Plin. 
Nat. 10.99). Moreover, the adj. xudveog is added to Nuunhnyadec in Eur. Med. 
2 and 1263. The printed text 1s thus not impossible, but the conjecture in TLL 
seems a definite improvement. The mythical rocks were sometimes identified 
with the Planctae, e.g. by Hdt. 4.85, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 25.3. In 14.8.3 Amm. 
also refers to the Argonauts and the Golden Fleece. 


gemint scopull... quae pulsarant It is worthwhile to contrast this mytholog- 
ical description, which tallies roughly with the relevant passages in e.g. A.R. 
2.568 sqq. and V.FI. 4.561 sqq., with the sober notes of geographers: xpd¢ 1 
otouatt to [lévtou etot 800 vyoidta, tO uev tH Evewayn noooeyéc, tO Sé 
wy “Aota (Str. 7.6.1, 319C), contra Thracium Bosphorum duae parvae (in- 
sulae) parvoque distantes spatio et aliquando creditae dictaeque concurrere 


(Mela 2.99). 


cedentesque retrorsus — This 1s an instance of the present participle in a past 
sense (‘having receded to their original position’); cf. Szantyr 386-7 and the 
notes ad 16.2.6, 20.4.22, 20.11.3. 
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acrtassultu. For Amm.’s use of assultus cf. the note ad 20.8.10. 


per has saxorum dehiscentium concursantiumque crebritates This could be 
an instance of the ab urbe condita-construction: ‘the frequency of the rocks’ 
separation and clashes’. For the use of the part. praes. in this construction cf. 
Szantyr 394, Pinkster, 1990, 134. But in this case per would be difficult to 
interpret. For this reason it is better to follow Blomgren 83 n.2 in regarding 
this phrase as a complicated example of the gen. inversus, the equivalent of 
‘per saxa crebro dehiscentia’; cf. also Szantyr 152. 


nulla celeritate pinnarum eripi poterat, quin Rather than reminding one of 
Apollonius Rhodius, this recalls Hom. Od. 12.62-3 t¥ uév tT oudsée noTHTa 
Rapépyetar, oudse nehetat/ tojpwvec. In accordance with Phineus’ advice 
(A.R. 2.328 sqq.) the Argonauts first sent a dove through the Symplegades (A.R. 
2.561 sqq.), but Amm. does not refer to this. Amm. has only one other instance 
of the conjunction guin: 18.6.11. The present case can best be compared to 
Lucr. {.1 1 15-7 nec tibi caeca/ nox iter eripiet quin ultima naturai/ pervideas. 


prima omnium navis This may mean that the Argo was the first ship to 
pass through the Symplegades without damage, but it could also serve as a 
qualification of the Argo as such; cf. Catul. 64.11 ila rudem cursu primaimbuit 
Amphitriten. Plin. Nat. 7.207 regards the Argo as the first longa navis, V.FI. as 
the first ship to sail the PE. 


turbine circumfracto The violence of the whirling waters ‘round (the rocks)’ 
was broken. TLL II 113.21 implicitly suggests to write circumfracto in two 
separate words, but this seems unnecessary. 


concorporati The contents of the following consecutive clause make it fully 
clear that the meaning “in unum corpus coniungere” (TLL IV 89.60) applies. 
This is highly illogical, for it would mean that the passage was blocked forever. 
A.R. 2.604—5 puts the miracle in different terms: the rocks were rooted in one 
place éntoyedov &AdHAnaty (‘hard by each other’). Other texts merely mention 
their immobility: Orph. A. 713-4, Ov. Mer. 15.339, Apollod. 1.9.22. 


priscorum carminum cantus The three other instances in Amm. of cantus 
denote the sound of wind-instruments (14.2.16, 24.5.9) and the singing of birds 
(28.1.7). TLL Il 295.67-8 lists the present case as an example of the meaning 
“carmen” or “poema”. This is plausible and it results in the explanation of 
carminum as a gen. identitatis. 


Bithyniae partem provinciae Cf. the note ad §14 Bithyniae latus. During 
the principate Bithynia and Pontus formed one province. However, in late 
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Antiquity Bithynia was a province in its own right. See Jones 1458. 


Heraclea...Amastris Neither the selection of these towns nor the order in 
which they are mentioned is comprehensible. The real topographical sequence 
from west to east is: Heraclea, Tius, Amastris, Sinope, Amisus, Polemonium. 


omnes ab auspicio diligentia fundatae Graecorum Heraclea (Pontica) 1s 
generally believed to have been founded by Megara c. 560 B.C., although Str. 
12.3.4 (542C) considers it to be a colony of Miletus; cf. Burstein, 1976, 12 
sqq. Sinope was a colony of Miletus (Ehrhardt, 1983, 55-8), as was Amisus, 
although it was refounded by Athens and renamed Peiraeus during Pericles’ 
supremacy; cf. Ehrhardt, 1983, 58-60, Magie, 1975, 183 and 185, Str. 12.3.14 
(547C). The other three towns, however, can hardly be called Greek foundations 
in spite of the emphasis implied in ab auspicio, which may simply mean ‘from 
their beginning’ (cf. Ov. Met. 10.8 exitus auspicio gravior), as in the loftier 
phrase a primis fundarat auspictis (28.2.2). The original ritual meaning of 
auspicium may, however, also be hinted at in these expressions. Polemonium 
was founded by Polemo I, king of Pontus (38/7—8 BC), on the site of Side; cf. 
Olshausen, 1974. Tius was a foundation of the Caucones, as Str. 12.3.5 (542C) 
says. The origin of the Caucones is not clear; possibly they were of Thracian 
stock. Amastris was founded c. 300 BC by Amastris, wife of Dionysius of 
Heraclea Pontica, on the site of the older city Sesamus by way of synoecism of 
the four small towns of Tieum, Sesamus, Cromna and Cytorus; cf. e.g. Jones, 
19717, 149. 


et Cerasus, unde advexit huiusmodi poma Lucullus | There existed more than 
one town by the name of Cerasus on the southern shore of the PE. Olshausen- 
Biller, 1984, 140-1 even identify three towns of this name. Of one Cerasus it is 
known that it was a colony of Sinope, but that it was refounded by Pharnaces, 
king of Pontus (185-170), and named after himself Pharnaceia; cf. e.g. Magie, 
1975, 191, Ruge, 1922, 265. Ptol. 5.6.5 mentions Pharnaceia directly after 
Cerasus, so that one may conclude that the two towns were situated near each 
other. During his war against Rome Mithridates hid his harem in Pharnaceia: 
Plu. Luc. 18. It is not clear to which Cerasus Amm. refers. Cerasus gave its 
name to the cherries which Lucullus took with him to Italy: Ath. 2.50F—51A, 
Plin. Nat. 15.102 Cerasia ante victoriam Mithridaticam L. Luculli non fuere 
in Italia, ad urbis annum DCLXXxX. is primum invexit e Ponto, annisque CXX 


trans oceanum in Britanniam usque pervenere. Lucullus is also mentioned in 
2355416: 


insulaeque duae, Trapezunta et Pityunta continentes oppida non obscura 
Amm. is wrong in stating that Trapezus (modern Trabzon) and Pityus (mod- 


ern Pitzunda) were situated on islands, although remarkably, Thdt. HE 5.34.8 
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reters to Pityus as éxeivo t6 vyabdpuov. They were coastal towns on the south- 
ern and Caucasian shore of the PE. Trapezus was a colony of Sinope; cf. e.g. 
Magie, 1975, 183. In Late Antiquity Pityus was the most northerly border 
town of the eastern Roman Empire; cf. Procop. Aed. 3.7.8, Goth. 4.4, 4.6, 
Pers. 2.29.18. John Chrysostom, bishop of Constantinople, was exiled to this 
outpost of the empire, but he died before he arrived there; cf. Soz. HE 8.28.2. 
Zos. 1.32—3 tells that sometime between 255 and 259 AD ‘Scythians’ attacked 
Pityus. Zosimus describes it as a town enclosed within a strong wall and with 
a harbour with excellent mooring. 


ultra haec loca Acherusium specus est, quod accolae Muyorévttov appellant 
From the Caucasian shore of the PE Amm. suddenly turns back to Heraclea 
Pontica when he describes the specus Acherusium. For this reason ultra is very 
puzzling, as it would imply that Amm.’s admittedly poor geography becomes 
absurd. Wagner tentatively suggests that udtra here is a synonym of praeter, 
which is far from convincing. Valesius rightly observes that Amm. should 
have written citra. Indeed, he may well have done so, the fault being due to 
a palaeographic error: in V’s urtra the first syllable could have been caused 
by preceding obscura. The specus Acherusium was a cave — a corner of the 
sea (Uuyondyttov) — in the promontory Acherusia (axon “Ayepouaic, A.R. 
2.728), now called Baba Burun, in the PE, situated immediately to the north of 
Heraclea. The natives regarded it as the place where Heracles went down into 
Hades: A.R. 2.73 sqq., Plin. Nat. 6.4. The ‘wide and wondrous cavern’ of QS. 
6.470—1 may be the same, as Valesius suggests. 


Acone As can be gathered from the sequence in Plin. Nat. 6.4, Acona was 
situated to the east of Heraclea. However, its exact location is not known. It 
owed its renown to the poison called aconite: portus Aconae veneno aconito 
dirus (ib.), Str. 12.3.7 (543C): ev 5€ tv” “Hpaxheratids ylvetar tO axdvitov. 


fluviique...decurrentes | Theriver Acheron should be located near the specus 
Acherusium. It is only mentioned by A.R. 2.743 (év6a 5é xal nopoyoal rotauou 
"Ayépovtos éaotv) immediately after he has spoken about the Acherousian 
cliffs and the cave of Hades (ib. 2.727—-42). In the Greek myths the Acheron is 
mentioned as one of the rivers of the underworld, together with the Cocytus, 
Pyriphlegethon and Styx; cf. e.g. Hom. Od. 10.153, Wentzel, 1894. Amm. 
identifies the Acheron with the Arcadius, which in turn should most likely 
be identified with the Archabis; cf. Ptol. 5.6.6, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 7.4, Anon. 
Per. Pont. 9r45 (Diller). However, this river is situated far more to the east than 
the Acheron, more precisely to the east of the town of Cissa (Ptol. 5.6.6, Tab. 
Peut. 9.4), so that Amm.’s identification is wrong. Moreover, the sequence in 
Amm./s list of rivers, and indeed the list itself, is strange. One would have 
expected him to begin with the most western river, the Parthenius, which flows 
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into the PE to the west of Amastris, and then the Iris and the Thermodon, 
which are situated more to the east. It is also curious that he mentions the 
Thybris, another name for the Tembris (Ruge, 1934), a Phrygian tributary of 
the Sangarius (cf. 22.8.14, 26.7.14). Amm. clearly states that all the rivers he 
mentions flow into the PE, and that is definitely not the case with the Thybris. 
He also leaves many rivers unmentioned. It is especially remarkable that he 
does not mention the Halys here, although this is the greatest river of Asia 
Minor and flows into the PE to the east of Sinope. He does mention the Halys 
in 22.8.20 and 23.5.9. 


Thermodon his est proximus ab Armonio defluens monte Clark prints a 
crux behind proximus. He obviously was not ready to attribute the appalling 
geography to the author, but alas! this loyalty is without foundation. Amm. is 
the only author to mention the mons Armonius (or Harmonius) as the source 
of the Thermodon. In other sources this mountain is called Armenius; e.g. D.P. 
773: obpoc "Aouevioy. See in general Ruge, 1934, 2396. 


Themiscyreos interlabens lucos, ad quos Amazonas quondam migrare ne- 
cessitas subegerat talis Like defluens, interlabens emphasizes the contrast 
between the calm flow of this river and the rapid currents of the rivers in the 
preceding sentence (ictu rapido decurrentes). TLL VII 2218.61—2 explicitly 
rejects Clark’s tentative interluens (c.c.). Cf. Avien. orb. terr. 1092 about the 
Orontes: Antiochi vagus interlabitur urbem. 


Occasionally Lycia, Phrygia and southern Libya are mentioned as the Ama- 
zons’ homeland, but, broadly speaking, there were two main divergent tra- 
ditions concerning this matter. One located them at the banks of the Ther- 
modon (e.g. A.R. 2.371 sqq., 995, V.FI. 4.601—3, Str. 1.3.7 (52C), Iust. 2.4.2, 
Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 15.3, Anon. Per. Pont. 9r11 (Diller)), the other somewhere 
north-east of the PE, most often in the land of the Sauromates. The oldest 
examples of attempts to harmonize these traditions are Hdt. 4.110 and A. Pr. 
723-5. In Amm.’s version the Amazons had to choose the surroundings of the 
Thermodon as a new abode when a disastrous expedition against Athens had 
weakened their strength to such a degree that a further stay in their homeland 
amidst dangerous foes had become impossible. Amm. does not mention the 
location of their original dwelling-place at all here, but from §27 and his pass- 
ing note in 31.2.16 prope Amazonum sedes Halani sunt it can be concluded 
that a region north-east of the PE is meant. See further Tyrrell, 1984, 55 sqq., 
Blok, 1991, 72-5, 235-7. 


attritis damnorum assiduitate finitimis _ For atterere, ‘to wear out’ by war, cf. 
29.6.15 congressibus densis attritos, 31.2.13 nationes conterminas crebritate 
victoriarum attritas. Cf. the note ad 20.7.10 for the gen. inversus damnorum. 
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altiora spirabant _ For the expression cf. the note ad 22.3.12. This motive for 
the expedition against Athens differs considerably from the one usually men- 
tioned, viz. to take revenge for Theseus’ abduction of one of their princesses; 
cf. e.g. Plu. Thes. 26 sqq., Apollod. Epit. 1.16, D.S. 4.28.2, Iust. 2.4.24 sqq. 
and see further Herter, 1973, 1149-1157 and Tyrrell, 1984, 3 sqq. 


circumspectantes For the literal use of this verb (‘to look around one for’) 
see the note ad 21.4.8. Its transferred sense (‘to conclude from surveying’) 
comes out well in 31.13.5 circumspectantes ademptum esse omne evadendi 
suffugium. Such a sense is required here too, where the verb is for once used 
with a predicative acc. (validiores), although an ellipsis of esse could also be 
assumed. 


perruptis nationibus plurimis — Cf. the note ad 21.7.2 for perrumpere, ‘to in- 
vade’. Here, however, the verb more accurately means ‘to force a way through’, 
cf. si eam paludem Romani perrumpere conarentur (Caes. Gal. 7.19.2), an- 
gustias Alpium perrumpere Cottiarum (Amm. 15.5.29), hac quoque natione 
perrupta (23.5.16). 


acri concertatione effuse disiectae For concertatio, ‘armed battle’, cf. the 
note ad 21.11.3, and for effuse disiectae the note ad 20.7.15. 


nudatis equitatus sui lateribus corruere Perhaps this enigmatic statement 
1s Amm.’s version of the rout of the Amazons’ right wing (Plu. Thes. 27) or 
Justinus’ remark about the desertion of their auxiliaries (2.4.29). 


residuae ut imbelles domi relictae For residuias asynonym of reliqui cf. the 
note ad 20.4.6. Imbelles is here used without the “emotional content” which 
the word possesses e.g. in 17.13.21 (q.v.), but simply in contrast with “militiae 
utiles” (TLL VIE 1.420.25), as in 19.8.4 armati et imbelles. 


extrema perpessae vicinitatis As was Stated at the beginning of §18, the 
neighbouring tribes had endured very rough treatment from the Amazons. For 
the expression cf. Sal. hist.fr 2.87 D 8 ne... extrema. ..paterentur, Verg. A. 
1.219 extrema pati, Tac. Hist. 4.59.3 extrema passuros. Amm. has one other 
instance: extrema iam perpeti (26.6.12). It should be noted that Amm. uses 
the non-finite forms of perpeti far more often than those of pati, which, in its 
turn, occurs more frequently in the finite forms, of which there is no instance 


of perpeti. 
et repensantis similia | Blomgren’s explanation (147-8) is repeated by Frassi- 


netti, 1966, 301, whose rendering is worth quoting: “delle popolazioni vicine, 
che avevano sofferto i mali pit atroci e li ricambiavano di egual moneta”. The 
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8.19 


8.20 


word repensare occurs only here in Amm. 


impetus declinantes — Here declinare is used in the meaning “flectendo vitare” 
(TLL V 1.192.65 sqq.); cf. Liv. 37.41.11 quorum impetus. ..declinabant. 


quarum progenies longe deinde propagata per numerosam subolem — Caltabi- 
ano’s rendering seems better than translations in which per numerosam sub- 
olem is treated as an adjunct with reverterat. The Amazons’ offspring were 
both widely dispersed (Jonge) and numerous: “la loro discendenza, diffusasi 
in largo spazio con abbondanza di prole”. It 1s also possible to interpret longe 
as ‘during a long period’; cf. praerogativa quadam vitae longius propagandae 
(27.4.14). 


ad loca reverterat genitalia |The adj. is often used with nouns denoting loca- 
tion: loca (30.2.10), sedes (25.9.2), terra (20.4.13, 27.5.10, 28.5.13, 31.10.17). 
The vagueness of the geography is continued by the way in which the Ama- 
zons’ neighbours are described: populis diversarum originum. According to 
D.S. 4.28.4 the borders of the Thermodon were their original homeland, which 
they renounced (anoyvotioat thy nate@av yyy) after the Athenian disaster to 
settle in Scythia. 


Haud procul inde attollitur Carambis In reality this promontory is situ- 
ated between the towns Amastris and Sinope, some 400 kilometers west of 
Themiscyra and the Thermodon. 


placide collis contra septemtrionem Helicen exsurgens Cf. placide accli- 
ves... colles (Liv. 38.20.4); as Seyfarth, 1986°, 206 n.95 already remarks, 
Cape Carambis is steep and high. Possibly Amm. confused Carambis with 
the promontory Ince: “Wenig weiter 6stlich liegt das Kap Ince, das flach ist 
und auf das sich vielleicht die Angabe des Ammianus Marcellinus tiber die 
sanfte Steigung bezieht.” As appears from TLL V 2.1959.64 sqq., exsurgere 
in a geographical sense is by no means frequent; Tac. Hist. 4.23.1 in collem 
leniter exsurgens provides another instance. Amm.’s phrase is reminiscent of 
A.R. 2.360-1: 

€ott S€ tle axpn “HAixng xatevavtiov “Apxtou, 

navtofeyv AAiBatoc, xal uv xadgovor KdpauBtv. 
See also Berger, 1880, 331 and Gualandri, 1968, 209. 


cuius e regione est Criumetopon For e regione with gen., “directly oppo- 
site” (OLD s.v. regio 2b), cf. Liv. 26.5.8 e regione Volturni amnis, Mela 2.125 
é regione promunturti and the note ad 20.3.11. Carambis lies indeed opposite 
Criumetopon (‘ram’s head’), the southern promontory of the Taurian Cherson- 
ese (Crimea). The imaginary line between both capes divides the PE in two 
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BS 
nearly equal halves; cf. e.g. Str. 2.5.22 (124C), 7.4.3 (309C), 12.3.10 (545C) 
and the note ad §10. The distance of 2500 stadia between the two capes is also 


mentioned by Str. 2.5.22 (124C), 7.4.3 (309C). For Carambis see Herrmann, 
1919. A city of this name is mentioned by ne and Plin. Nat. 6.6. 


culus initium Halys est amnis It should be hoted that the mouth of this 
river, between Sinope and Amisus, is 300 kilometers east of cape Carambis. 
The Halys ts the longest river of Asia Minor: about 915 kilometers. It has its 
source on the Antitaurus. Its name was explained by the Greeks as ‘salt river’, 
because of the salt springs in its upper course; cf. e.g. Str. 12.3.12 (546C), 
12.3.39 (S61C). 


velut longitudine lineali directa This expression may perhaps best be ex- 
plained by taking the adj. lineali as the equivalent of a gen. inversus (cf. 
Blomgren 83 n.2): the coast was ‘straightened out in what one might call 
(velut) a long line’. 


nervi efficit speciem duabus arcus summitatibus complicati With summita- 
tibus Amm. picks up extremitates in §13. If the present phrase ts consistent 
with that section, this would indicate that he is saying that ‘from this point’ 
(hoc...ex loco), 1.e. cape Carambis, the coast forms a straight line in the 
direction of both Bospori. As to complicati, Amm. expresses himself the other 
way round in comparison to arcus nervo coagmentati ($10): this time the string 
is said to be ‘knotted together by (or perhaps rather ‘wound around’) the ends 
of the bow’. 


his regionibus Dahae confines sunt, acerrimi omnium bellatores | However, 
the Dahae (Ada: or Acou) were a nomadic people of Scythian origin. Amm., 
like Sol. 15.5, locates them near the PE (his regionibus...confines), which 
is definitely wrong. The Dahae lived east of the Caspian Sea near Hyrcania; 
cf. e.g. Str. 7.3.12 (304C), 11.9.2-3 (515C), Ptol. 6.10.2; Hdt. 1.125 thinks 
they were Persians. The expression acerrimi omnium bellatores also occurs in 
17.5.1 and 19.2.3, without omnium in 23.6.80. See the note ad 20.11.18 for 
Amm.’s use of bellator. The Dahae are regarded as brave warriors in other 
sources too; they fought on Darius’ side against Alexander: Arr. An. 3.11.3—5, 
Curt. 4.12.6. After Darius’ defeat they supplied cavalry for Alexander’s Indian 
campaign (e.g. Arr. An. 5.12, Curt. 8.14.5, 9.2.24) and troops for the campaigns 
of Antiochus III against the Romans (Plb. 5.79, App. Syr. 32, Liv. 35.48.2). 


Chalybes, per quos erutum et domitum est primitus ferrum The Chalybes 
lived in the south-eastern coastal region of the PE. The exact location of their 
homeland is not known. Mela 1.105 says that Sinope and Amisus belonged to 
their territory; Plin. Nat. 6.11 situates them between the rivers Thermodon and 
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Cotyorum, Str. 12.3.19 (549C) near Pharnaceia, Anon. Per. Pont. 9r15 (Diller) 
between Polemonium and the Thermodon. For eruere denoting mining cf. e.g. 
Ov. Am. 3.8.53 eruimus terra solidum pro frugibus aurum. The verb is used 
figuratively in this way in legendosque eruendi peritos auri (26.8.14) about 
the art of raising money. Domare as the equivalent of “utile reddere” (TLL 
V 1.1945.73) is not at all frequent; Plin. Nat. 36.200 (igni ferrum gignitur ac 
domatur) is another example. For the Chalybes’ mining and working of iron 
see A. Pr. 714, Hdt. 1.28, X. An. 5.5.1, Str. 12.3.19 (549C) — Strabo also speaks 
about former silver mines —, Plin. Nat. 7.197 (bronze), A.R. 2.373, 1002-10. 


post quos...cogniti According to Amm. the lack of regular contact has 
resulted in these tribes being unknown to (the authorities or inhabitants of) the 
Roman Empire; cf. for this use of no(bi)s e.g. 18.2.13 Hortarius rex nobis antea 


foederatus, 20.7.1 in quorum solo tunc nobis obtemperantium. This statement 


is remarkable because the ancient sources regularly refer to them. For the 
Byzares see e.g. Scyl. 82, A.R. 2.1244, Mela 1.107, Str. 12.3.18 (549C). The 
Sapires are mentioned by Hdt. 1.104, 4.37, A.R. 2.395, 1243, Orph. A. 755. 
For the Tibareni see e.g. Hecat., FGrH 204, Hdt. 7.78, Mela 1.106, A.R. 2.378, 
1O10, Str. 12.3.18 (549C). For the Mossynoeci see e.g. Hecat. FGrH 204, Hdt. 
7.78, Scyl. 86-7, A.R. 2.379, 1017, Mela 1.19, Plin. Nat. 5.126 (Mossyni), Str. 
12.3.18 (549C). The Macrones are mentioned by e.g. Hecat. FGrH 206, Hdt. 
2.104, 7.78, A.R. 2.395, 1241, Str. 12.3.18 (549C). For the Philyres see e.g. 
A.R. 2.393, D.P. 766, Orph. A. 755. 


The next two sections contain reminiscences of the Argonauts’ expedition, 
with a few interesting similarities to the relevant episode in Apollonius in §23. 
Although Amm. again fails to note this, from a geographical point of view the 
text implies a sudden return to the west. 


a quibus brevi spatio distant virorum monumenta nobilium According to 
A.R.’s version Idmon and Tiphys died in the country of the Mariandyni, men- 
tioned in §14, which is situated far to the west of the tribes just mentioned. The 
word monumentum here is a synonym of sepulcrum. Cf. for this meaning e.g. 
Cic. Mil. 17 in monumentis maiorum, Liv. 38.56.4 in Scipionum monumen- 
to and the formula H.M.H.N.S. (= hoc monumentum heredem non sequetur). 
Other instances in Amm. are 17.4.16 (q.v.), 19.12.14 (q.v:), 23:35:17, 25.105, 
31.14.9. ¢ 


in quibus Sthenelus est humatus et Idmon et Tiphys — Gualandri, 1968, 210— 
| draws attention to the fact that these viri nobiles and their graves are all 
mentioned by A.R. There is, however, no specific similarity in the wording. 
For Sthenelus see A.R. 2.911 sqq., V.Fl. 5.89 sq. For Idmon see A.R. 1.139 
sqq. He was killed by a wild boar in the country of the Mariandyni: A.R. 1.139 
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sqq., V.FI. 5.2 sqq., Apollod. 1.9.23. The city of Heraclea Pontica was built 
around his burial-place : A.R. 2.846 sqq. For Tiphys see A.R. 1.105, 1284 
sqq, Apollod. 1.9.16. After a short illness he also died in the country of the 
Mariandyni: A.R. 2.845 sqq., V.FI. 5.15 sqq., Apollod. 1.9.23. 


letaliter vulneratus Cf. 17.4.4 vulneratus paene letaliter. The adj. only oc- 
curs in prose since the first century of our era. Amm. has a predilection for 
it. 


cautissimus rector — Wariness is a positive quality: cf. consideratus et cautus 
(21.5.5, Julian about himself), utque cautus navigandi magister (21.13.10, 
Constantius about himself). In A.R. it is rather Tiphys’ skill which is stressed, 
e.g. by teyvyevtws (1.561), Sanuootvyat (2.175). 


Aulion antron est — For this cave see A.R. 2.910, where the name 1s explained 
as a reference to Bacchus’ passing some nights in it: aytag nvAtteto vixtac. 
Its location is hard to establish. Vian-Delage, 1974, 219 n.2 identify Aulion 
with Aulia or the Metroon (sanctuary of the Great Mother), which can be 
located 80 stadia to the east of Heraclea and 130 or 180 stadia to the west of 
the river Oxinas; cf. Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 13.3-4, Anon. Per Pont. 8v12 (Diller). 


fluenta Callichori...choros Cf. A.R. 2.904-10: 

@xa dé Kaddtydpoto napa meoyoas notaoto 

nHduGoy, év0’ everovot Avog Nuonuov uta, 

‘IvdGv nvixa pdda Ain@v xatevacoeto OvBac, 

Oeyiaoat, othoal te yopovs avtpoto n&polbev, 

@ €v auetdyjtous aylag nuUAtleto voxtac, 

ét of} Kadkdtyopov notauov neplvatetahovtes 

Wdé xat AUALov avtoov Exwvuutnv xahEoudLy. 
Cf. also V.FI. 5.75 sqq. The resemblance of Amm.’s words to the quoted verses 
is remarkable. The contents of this section might ultimately be derived from 
A.R.; see Gualandri, 1968, 208. The Callichorus (‘of beautiful dances’) is a 
river in Paphlagonia between Heraclea and Tieum. It was believed to be named 
after the yopot of Dionysus. The river, which is also mentioned by Scyl. 90 and 
Plin. Nat. 6.5, is perhaps identical with the ‘Ogetvag (Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 13.4), 
the “OZivac (Anon. Per. Pont. 8v14 (Diller)) or the “O&tvng (Marc.Heracl. 
epit.p.Menipp. 8). For Amm.’s predilection for ‘poetic’ fluenta (he only uses the 
plur., which is a common phenomenon) see De Jonge ad 17.4.14, Hagendahl, 
1921, 28. 


ex facto cognominati quod _ Cf. the note ad 19.11.4 cognominatam. 
ad eos tractus For tractus, ‘region’, cf. the note ad 16.3.1. 
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Liber Not ‘Bacchus’ or ‘Dionysus’. Such details constantly remind the read- 
er that Amm. is writing for a Roman public. 


circa huius ripas virides et opacas This may well be a reminiscence of in 
viridi opacaque ripa (Cic. Leg. 1.15), which belongs to a description of a 
‘locus amoenus’, suitable for philosophic discussion. Amm.’s phrase in any 
case describes an attractive landscape and one wonders whether he intends to 
explain the name Callichorus as referring to ‘dances in beautiful surroundings’ 
rather than to ‘beautiful dances’, which presumably is meant by A.R. 


orgia pristina As becomes clear from TLL IX 2.973.240, in Latin texts 
orgia in most cases concerns the cult of Dionysus. 


trieterica huiusmodi sacra quidam existimant appellari Contrary to Clark, 
Seyfarth ignores the fact that V has a lacuna here. Obviously according to 
him Amm. is reporting that some people think such rites are called triennial. 
Such a statement strains the imagination. Of course, Amm. knew that the 
Dionysiac festival simply is a €oetyH totetnpic. He surely would not ascribe 
such generally known information to guidam. What is lacking, is an explanation 
by these informants why the festival is triennial, perhaps in conjunction with 
Bacchus’ three years’ stay in India, a detail not found in A.R. There is definitely 
something missing in the text and V’s lacuna testifies to this. A long list of 
passages mentioning the triennial Dionysiac festival 1s provided by Pease ad 
Verg. A. 4.302-3 trieterica. .. orgia. 


post haec confinia See the note ad 21.12.22 Succorum confinia. 


Camaritarum pagi sunt celebres This nation lived at the north-eastern shore 
ot the PE. They were pirates and their name is said to be derived from the type 
of ships they used, viz. the camarae: cf. Str. 11.2.12 (495C-496C). See Tac. 
Hist. 3.47.3 (ct. Heubner ad loc.) for a description of these ships, which are also 
mentioned in a long list in Gel. 10.25.6. Referring to D.P. 700 Kauapitéwy 
(pUAov, Gualandri suggests that the author was one of Amm.’s sources for the 
present chapter. Cf. the note ad 18.2.8 for the meaning of the term pagus. 


Aegyptiorum antiquam subolem Hdt. 2.1034 relates that soldiers of the 
Egyptian king Sesostris stayed behind and settled near the river Phasis; see 
further Str. 11.2.17 (498C), V.FIl. 5.418 sqq., D.P. 689 and for the history of 
Colchis in antiquity Braund, 1994, 


ubi inter civitates alias Phasis | Phasis, modern Poti, named after the river 
(Str. 11.2.17, 498C) was a colony of Miletus; cf. Ehrhardt, 1983, 85-6. It is 
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unclear which cities Amm. means with civitates alias. The eastern shore of the 
PE was barely colonized and urbanized. 


Dioscurias nunc usque nota Dioscurias, modern Suchumi, was a colony 
of Miletus; cf. Ehrhardt, 1983, 84—5. ‘H 3é LeBaotonokts nédar Arooxov- 
plas Exadeito, dnotxog Mtdnotwv (Art. Peripl.M.Eux. 10.4). With nunc usque 
Amm. stresses the fact that the old, ‘mythological’, name had not been for- 
gotten; cf. also the phrase nunc usque Thebais appellatur (17.4.2). See further 
Scyl. 81, Str. 11.2.14 (497C), 11.2.16 (497C), Anon. Per Pont. 9v23 (Diller). 


cuius auctores...est instituta For the foundation of Dioscurias and the na- 
tion of the Heniochi by the charioteers of the Dioscuri see e.g. Str. 11.2.12 
(495C-496C), lust. 42.3, Plin. Nat. 4.16, and especially Sol. 15.17 Colchorum 
urbem Dioscuriadem Amphitus et Cercius aurigae Castoris et Pollucis con- 
diderunt, a quibus Heniochorum gens exorta est. According to other sources 
Dioscurias was founded by the Dioscuri themselves: Mela 1.111, Hyg. Fab. 
275, App. Mith. 101. Cercius is more commonly called Thelchius. Clark and 
Seyfarth are right in rejecting Gelenius’ addition of a before guibus. For Amm.’s 
use of the dat. of the agent see Hassenstein 12, De Jonge ad 18.4.7. For the 
curious use of instituere, ‘to found’, concerning a nation cf. inde ab instituta 
gente (17.13.27, q.v.). 


Achaei This nation, which lived near the Cercetae, Zygi and Heniochi on the 
north-eastern shore of the PE, is mentioned by Scyl. 75, Str. 11.2.12 (495C), 
Plin. Nat. 6.16, 6.30, Ptol. 5.9.25. Their name was probably derived from a 
village called Achaia: Plin. Nat. 4.83, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 18.4, Anon. Per Pont. 
1Orl10 (Diller), Ptol. 5.9.8. The ancients considered this nation to be descendants 
of Greeks who had become barbarized and even practized cannibalism. They 
made a living from piracy and robbery: Arist. Pol. 8.3.4 (1388b), D.H. 1.89.4, 
Str. 9.2.42 (416C), 11.2.12 (495C), App. Mith. 102. Sometimes they are said to 
be descendants of the Argonauts: e.g. Str. 11.2.12 (495C). See further Danoff, 
1962, 1011. 


bello anteriore...consummato This is the only instance of the temporal use 
of anterior in Amm. The other three cases (16.8.8, 25.3.2, 30.5.19) concern 
space. TLL IV 600.80 sqq. lists some examples of consummare bellum, see 
the note ad 18.9.3 for the meaning of this verb. 

In the extant sources there is no parallel for Amm.’s curious statement. The 
usual version is that the Achaei arrived on the eastern shore of the PE after the 
‘Homeric’ Trojan war; e.g. App. Mith. 102 and Tootacg exaviovtag refers to 
that war. See also Str. 9.2.42 (416C). Possibly a divergent interpretation of the 
relevant passage in D.P. is the ultimate source for Amm.’s version, the verses 


in question are as follows: 
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dhxrevtes “Ayatot, 

tobs mot’ and EdvOoto xat “[datou Liudevtog 

rvotal voo~laoavto vOtoLé te xal Cepvpoto, 

Eonopevous Leta dfotv “Apytiddy Baorry. (682-5) 
Obviously some discussion arose as to the identity of the king mentioned in 
vs. 685. Avienus simply leaves out this verse in his translation, Priscianus 
renders Ascalaphi regis victricia signa sequentes. Interpreting “Apyt1ady¢ as 
‘descendant of Ares’, Eustathius mentions several candidates: Agamemnon, 
Menelaus, Achilles, Jalmenus (brother of Ascalaphus, see //. 2.512). Ialmenus 
is also mentioned as the original leader by Anon. Per.Pont. 10r19 (Diller). 
Admittedly, these are of course all connected with the Homeric war, but all 
the same such interpretations testify to some divergences and confusion in the 
tradition, of which Amm. is a striking representative. 


ut auctores prodidere nonnulli This could in itself determine the subsequent 
statements, but concerning these there does not seem to be a marked divergence 
in the tradition, so that Sabbah 533 n.70 seems right in regarding the phrase 
as a rather strong correction of the authors in question on the point of their 
chronology. Even here Amm. does not refrain from his habit of referring to 
his predecessors in rather vage terms: “il se référe le plus souvent a eux ou a 
la tradition qu’ils ont illustrée en des termes généraux ou méme rhétoriques” 
(Sabbah 65). 


reflantibus ventis This might be areminiscence of Cic. Tusc. 1.119, although 
there the phrase is used in a metaphorical sense. See the note ad 19.10.1 
reflantium. 


cunctisque hostilibus |The same expression occurs in Liv. 34.30.2 (where the 
mss. make the same mistake as V) and Tac. Hist. 3.42.2 (see Heubner ad loc.). 


domicilit sedem This is a much clearer case of the gen. identitatis than the 
one discussed in the note ad 21.3.3 magnitudinis mole. 


horrore caeli districti The verb distringere with the sense “occupare” or 
“detinere” (TLL V 1.1551.12 sqq.) usually concerns tasks (31.2.20 muniis 
distringitur mollibus, Sen. Ben. 5.23.1 occupationibus districtus) or worries 
(18.04.07 ancipiti cogitatione districtis, g.v.). 


victum sibi...rapto parare Cf. Sal. Hist. 3.74 (= Schol. ad Juv. 5.115) 


namque omnium ferocissimi ad hoc tempus Achaei et Tauri sunt, quod, quantum __ _ 
ego conicio, locorum egestate rapto vivere coacti. 
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ultra omnem deinde ferociam saevierunt They had become utterly bar- 
barized. Cf. Amm.’s characterization of king Suomarius: ferox. .. saeviensque 
in damna Romana (17.10.3). 


super Cercetis, qui isdem adnexi sunt, nihil memoratu traditur dignum — Hard- 
ly anything is known about this nation, which like the other nations mentioned 
before lived on the north-eastern shore of the PE; cf. Str. 11.2.1 (492C), Plin. 
Nat. 6.17, Ptol. 5.9.25, Anon. Per. Pont. 10r12, 18, 21 (Diller). For adnexus, 
‘bordering on’, see the note ad 21.12.23. TLL V 1.1152.74~9 provides some 
instances of the phrase memoratu dignum, e.g. Liv. 4.43.1 nihil dignum memo- 
ratu actum. For the use of such phrases in historical prooemia see Den Hengst, 
1981, 44-6. 


Cimmerici agitant incolae Bospori As was noted ad 17.12.21 agitantium, 
the present text 1s a clear case of agitare as a synonym of vivere. For incola with 
the sense of accola cf. e.g. omnes incolas Padi (Plin. Nat. 3.131), Rubiconis 
amoent/ incola (Claud. carm.min. 19.1—2). 


Milesiae sunt civitates harumque velut mater omnium Panticapaeum _ Beside 
Panticapaeum, the other Milesian colony at the Cimmerian Bosporus is the city 
of Cero1; cf. Ehrhardt, 1983, 81-2. Panticapaeum, modern Kerch, was founded 
by Milete around 600 BC; cf. Ehrhardt, 1983, 80-1. See for the town in general 
Diehl, 1949. Amm. probably calls it mater omnium because settlements in the 
region were supposedly founded by Panticapaeum. Cf. Str. 11.2.10 (495C), 
who calls Panticapaeum the capital of the European Bosporians: xai got. tOv 
uév Evewnatwyv Boonopavey untednokis tO Havtxdnatov. See for this use 
of mater the notes ad 17.7.1 and 21.10.2. 


Hypanis fluvius, genuinis intumescens aquis The Hypanis ts the modern 
Kuban; cf. Kiessling, 1916, Diehl, 1949, 782-7. Seen from Panticapaeum, the 
delta of the Hypanis was situated at the eastern shores, hence the other side 
of the Cimmerian Bosporus. Could Amm. have confused Panticapaeum with 
the city of Phanagoreia, near which one of the arms ot the Hypanis flows into 
the Bosporus? Usually genuinus in Amm. means ‘innate’: genuina lenitudine 
(16.5.13, q.v.), genuinam ferociam (28.1.10); a few times it occurs with the 
meaning ‘native’, e.g. in regionibus genuinis (29.1.42). However, in the present 
text it is the equivalent of proprius. 


itineribus hinc extensis See the note ad 20.8.21 itineribus lentis for some 
comparable phrases. These, however, are all used as adjuncts with verbs de- 
noting travelling; cf. also 25.10.6 extentis itineribus venit...Tyana and Liv. 
30.19.1 itineribus extentis ad mare... pervenit. In the present case the expres- 
sion does not indicate the speed of travelling, but the distance, and thus is 
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8.26 


8.27 


8.28 


more akin to the abl. with verbs like abesse or distare; cf. nec longo distant 
cursu (Verg. A. 3.116) The Amazons are said to live “in weiter Entfernung 
davon” (Seyfarth). See the note ad 21.15.2 on the variation between extensus 


and extentus. 


Amazones ad usque Caspium mare porrectae circumcolunt Tanain Various 
sources report that the Amazons lived beyond the Tanais (modern Don), at 
the foothills of the Caucasian mountains or near the Palus Maeotis; cf. Hdt. 
4.110—7, A. Pr. 718-28, Str. 11.5.1 (S04C), Plin. Nat. 6.19. For the connection 
with their other traditional dwelling-place, Themiscyra, see above the note ad 
$17. 


inter Caucasias oriens rupes Cf. D.P. 663-4 Tod 8 Fro myyat uév ev 
obeeat Kavxaoctorot/ tHhdOt wooutoeouot, Str. 11.2.2 (493C) ot rev UrékaBov 
tag RHYaS Exetv avTOV Ev toic Kauxactotcg decor (from which the river first 
takes a northern direction). Others assumed the Don sprang in the region of the 
Danube or in Thrace: e.g. ex Riphaeo monte deiectus (Mela 1.115). In actual 
fact the Don rises in the neighbourhood of Tula, in Central Russia. However, 
Herrmann, 1932, 2162 not unreasonably defends the authors who mention the 
Caucasus, viz. by referring to the Manych, one of the Don’s tributaries. 


per sinuosos labitur circumflexus The rare noun circumflexus occurs only 
here in Amm., where it ts a synonym of anfractus: cf. 26.8.3 per... fluminis 
Galli sinuosos anfractus. 


Asiamque disterminans ab Europa The Tanais was traditionally regarded as 
the boundary between Europe and Asia: Scyl. 68, D.P. 14 and 661, Plb. 3.37.3, 
Str. (e.g.) 2.5.5-7 (LO7C-108C), 11.1.5 (491C), Plin. Nat. 3.3, 4.78, Mela 1.8 
sqq., Anon. Per. Pont. 10r27 (Diller). Cf. also 31.2.13 amnem Tanaim. .. qui 
Asiam terminat ab Europa. 


instagnis Maeoticis delitescit Cf. 15.11.2 concerning the Garonne: in oceano 
delitescens. 


huic Ra vicinus est amnis This is the modern Volga. The Ra only became 
truly known to ancient geographers at the end of the first century A.D.; cf. Ptol. 


5.9.12, 5.9.19, 6.14.1. See further Kiessling, 1920. 


in culus superciliis For supercilia, ‘banks’ of a river, see above the note ad 


88. 


quaedam vegetabilis eiusdem nominis gignitur radix This is the only in- 
stance in Amm. of the rare adj. vegetabilis, ‘providing energy’ .The plant named 
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after the Ra was earlier known as Pfov. Plin. Nat. 27.128 calls it Raecoma and 
Cels. 5.23.3 radix Pontica. Amm. is the first author who explicitly notes that 
the plant grew on the banks of the Ra and was named after it. 


proficiens ad usus multiplices medellarum Cf. 14.8.12 aquae...ad usus 
aptae multiplicium medelarum, 21.15.2 cum usus deficeret medelarum (q.V.). 
See further the note ad 17.5.7 for the post-classical word medel(l)a, ‘cure’, 
‘remedy’. Plin. Nat, 27.128-30 contains a list of diseases which can be healed 
by this plant. For proficere ad, ‘to be advantageous for’, cf. 23.6.1 ad scientiam 
proficiet plenam. 


panduntur in latitudinem For pandi in a geographic sense cf. below §39 
Carcinites panditur sinus and Plin. Nat. 6.38 ubi coepit in latitudinem pandi. 


Sauromatae Amm. usually refers to this nation with Sarmatae, sce e.g. 
17.12.7 (q.v.), 19.1 1.1 (q.v.). However, some ancient authors distinguish be- 
tween Sauromatae and Sarmatae; cf. e.g. Plin. Nat. 6.16 and 19, but in 4.80 
Pliny says: Sarmatae, Graecis Sauromatae dicti. The Sauromatae lived east of 
the Tanais; cf. Hdt. 4.21, 57. The nation was thought to owe its origin to the in- 
tercourse between Amazons and young Scythians; cf. Hdt. 4.110-7. Although 
they are commonly regarded as of Scythian origin, Plin. Nat. 6.19 calls them 
Medorum suboles. Like Hdt., Amm. locates them beyond the Tanais, but in 
the course of time they must have crossed it; for this reason other sources also 
locate them to the west of this river; cf. e.g. Plb. 26.6.13, Str. 7.3.17 (306C). 
The western Sauromatae — the term became a ‘Sammelbegriff’ — were divided 
into various tribes, some of which, viz. the Roxolani, lazyges and Maeotae, are 
mentioned by Amm. in §31. Geographical precision is impossible. See further 
Dittrich, 1984. 


amnes fluunt perpetui Cf. Ov. Rem. 651 flumine perpetuo, where the adj. 
also means ‘flowing without interruption’. The use of perpetuus in such a 
phrase is not common. Its meaning ‘never drying out’ comes out clearly in 
Ulpian’s definition Lacus est, quod perpetuam habet aquam (dig. 43.14.1.3). 
Other similar occurrences in Amm. are 22.15.10, 23.6.21 (both amnis), 24.5.3 
(fons), 21.1.8 (metaphorically). 


Maraccus et Rhombites et Theophanius et Totordanes Apart from Amm. 
only Ptolemy mentions these rivers. They are listed here from north to south. 
Maraccus is another name for Magovftog (Ptol. 5.9.2); MepovBtoc and Mapé- 
Bios are variants. This river is probably identical with the Mepuadac of Str. 
11.5.2 (504C) and with the modern Kagalnik. For the Rhombites cf. Str. 11.2.4 
(493C-494C), Ptol. 5.9.3. In actual fact, there were two rivers of this name: the 
Greater and the Lesser Rhombites. Both rivers flow into the Sea of Azov. Amm. 
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8.29 


8.30 


probably means the Greater Rhombites, modern Yeya. The Theophanius, which 
is mentioned by Ptol. 5.9.3 (Qeo@a&vtoc), should be located between the Greater 
and the Lesser Rhombites; it can be identified with the modern Beisug. The 
Totordanes (cf. Ptol. 5.9.5 Ovapdavnc) can possibly be identified with the 
Hypanis or Kuban mentioned in §26; see Polaschek, 1958, 367. Polaschek 
suggests that Amm. made use of a map for this part of the digression: “Am- 
mian. Marc. XXII 8,29 wiederholt diese Flussfolge (i.e. that of Ptolemy) in 
dem... geographischen Exkurs tiber die pontischen Landschaften bei deut- 
licher Ablesung aus einer Karte — daftir sprechen seine Orientierungsangaben 
‘links’ und ‘rechts’...”. However, this inference is open to very grave doubt. 
See below the note ad dextro latere (§30). 


licet alia... Sauromatarum praetenditur natio litori iuncta Possibly Amm. 
means the Coraxi, who according to Plin. Nat. 6.15 lived near Dioscurias. 
Licet here functions in the sense which OLD ascribes to guamquam (s.v. 3b): 
“correcting or elaborating what precedes”. Cf. also Szantyr 603. For Amm.’s 
use of the indic. or subj. with /icet see the notes ad 20.3.3 and 20.6.9. For iunctus 
with dat., ‘adjacent’, cf. viasque iunctas Histri fluminis ripis (21.8.2), iunctum 
erat flumini nemus (Curt. 9.1.13). It might seem superfluous here, since simple 
praetendi with dat. can denote geographical extension along the borders of 
something: praetentaque Syrtibus arva (Verg. A. 6.60), nostris provinciis late 
praetenta (Tac. Ann. 2.56.1, see also Koestermann’s note). There are, however, 
no instances of this in Amm. 


Coracem suscipiens fluvium in aequor eiectat Euxinum The river Corax 
should be located near Dioscurias; cf. Ptol. 5.10.1. This is the only instance in 
Amm. of aequor denoting a particular sea. TLL V 2.312.33-6 notes that the 
present text, 22.15.10 and 23.6.13 are the only examples of eiectare meaning 
“flumen in mare emittere”, 


Prope palus est Maeotis amplissimi circumgressus In antiquity the Sea of 
Asov was commonly called a swamp: Mat@tt¢ Atuvy in A. Pr. 418 is the 
oldest instance. For an elaborate description by an ancient author see Plb. 4.39 
sqq. Its present average depth is only about 8 meters and because of the rivers 
discharging themselves into it its water 1s brackish. There are, however, several 
harbours. Amm. uses the originally Greek adj., which is declined after the 
Greek manner, as appears from Maeotidos in §11 and 32. For circumgressus 
see above the note ad 22.2.3. Plb. 4.39.1 has 8000 stadia (some 1000 Roman 
miles), Plin. Nat. 4.78 refers to authorities for 1406 and 1125 miles, Anon. 
Per. Pont. |1r5-6 (Diller) has 900 stadia (1200 miles). The ancients grossly 
overrated the size of the Sea of Asov, cf. e.g. Anon. Per. Pont. | 1r6—7 (Diller) ‘H 
SE Mar@tug Atuvy A€yetat ete Hutou elvat tod Mévtou, although in itself this 
is a considerable improvement on Hdt. 4.86 00 nodAG@ tew ekdoow Ewutod 
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(i.e. the PE). In modern geography the size of a sea or a lake is expressed in 
square kilometers — 38.000 in this case — rather than by means of circumference, 
which seems to be a remnant of the style used by the periploi. 


per Panticapes angustias Isaac Vossius’ emendation Panticapes for V's 
patares is hailed as the only true one by Wagner. Diehl, 1949, 825 assumes 
that in the revised text the “vorskythische Name des Kimmerischen Bosporus” 
is meant; cf. Steph.Byz. s.v. Ilavtxdnatov: ...xakEoavtos tHY NOALV and 
TOU Tapapeeovtoc notauov Ilavttxdnov. Vossius, however, had taken the 
line that [lavttxdxy was an alternative name for Havtixénatov. See further 
Gronovius, 1697, 140. Indeed, Tlavttxazy can be found in Anon. Per Pont. 
1 1v16 (Diller). Vossius’ idea is undoubtedly very clever, and it has convinced 
both Clark and Seyfarth. But one just wonders whether V’s text might hide the 
name Apaturos, which according to Plin. Nat. 5.18 was one of the places at 
the entrance of the Bosporus, or Apaturon, which according to Steph.Byz. s.v. 
is tO tHS “Awooditys tepov év Pavayooeig. For other suggestions see Miiller 
ad D.P. 552 sqq. 


undarum magnitudo TLL VIII 116.36-53 provides a list of instances in 
which magnitudo is used “de mole undarum”, e.g. Caes. Civ. 1.40.3 aquae 
magnitudine pons est interruptus. Amm. has several examples, e.g. 23.6.19 
magnitudine aquarum inflatus. 


cuius in dextro latere It is not easy to interpret this phrase, which certainly 
does not mean that Amm. is referring to a map. Indications of ‘right’ or ‘left’ 
concerning the shores of a sea are taken from the perspective of sailors; cf. in 
nostrum mare pergentibus laeva Hispania, Mauretania dextra est (Mela 1.25). 
In the whole of the digression on the PE the orientation starts from the Aegean 
or the Bosporus, so that dextro latere here denotes the eastern side. However, 
the main problem consists in determining the antecedent of cuius. It is unlikely 
that this is Pontum, since the focus in this passage 1s on the Sea of Asov. Froma 
correct geographical point of view the Cimmerian Bosporus would be the best 
candidate, but that is impossible because of the plural angustias. Thus only 
palus... Maeotis remains. This also tallies with Maeotidos lateri laevo (§32), 
the counterpart of the present lemma. 


insulae sunt Phanagorus et Hermonassa Studio constructae Graecorum Gen- 
erally speaking, in the sources Phanagoreia — as it is usually called — and 
Hermonassa are mentioned as towns situated on (an) island(s), not as islands 
themselves; cf. e.g. Scymn. 886, Str. 11.2.10 (495C), Plin. Nat. 6.18, Anon. 
Per Pont. \1r21 (Diller). There are two possible reasons for Amm.’s qualifica- 
tion insulae: a) a misunderstanding or distortion of D.P. 549-52: 
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Kwwuéotov 8’ dpa tot d1& Béonopov iBde iévtt 

GhAn aneipealy vioos NEAeL, TH Ea te Altus 

évdobt deEtteon Maraitidog eotypixtar: 

As em Parvaydpy te xal ebxtitog “Houdvacoa. 
Gualandri, 1968, 201-3 argues that Steph.Byz. s.v. Epuovacoa and Pava- 
yoota also misunderstands this passage and that both he and Amm. depend 
on an earlier source responsible for the mistake. D.P.’s e¥xtitog would be 
echoed by studio constructae Graecorum; Caltabiano’s “rese abitabili” suits 
this interpretation, b) the geographical situation: the peninsula on the eastern 
side of the Cimmerian Bosporus is characterized by lakes and lagoons. More- 
over Kiessling, 1913, 897 suggests that studio constructae Graecorum refers 
to “ein Durchstich, ein Kanalbau”, by which “wirklich eine Insel Hermonassa 
von einer anderen Phanagoreia isoliert (wurde)”. Seyfarth, 1986°, 207 n.109 
obviously accepts this explanation. A detailed map can be found at the end 
of Latyschev, 1890. Phanagoreia was founded by Teos; cf. Kocybala, 1978, 
345-9. Hermonassa (near the modern town Taman) was a Ionian or Aeolian 
foundation; cf. Kocybala, 1978, 349-54. 


Circa haec stagna ultima extimaque _ For ultima see the note ad 20.8.17 and 
for extima the note ad 20.10.2. Hagendahl, 1924, 176-7 tentatively suggests 
that this combination of synonyms derives from Cicero, e.g. Ver. 5.166 in 
extremis atque ultimis gentibus. Amm.’s vagueness in this section is evidently 
the result of his complete lack of precise knowledge. 


sermonum institutorumque varietate dispariles | A solemn variation of Cae- 
sar’s simple and clear hi omnes lingua institutis legibus inter se differunt (Gal. 
1.1.2), alluded to in 15.11.1. The adj. disparilis occurs only here in Amm. and 
according to TLL V |.1393.6—7 this is also the only place where it is used “‘de 
personis”’. 


lxomatae Cf. Mela 1.114, Ptol. 5.9.16-7 (‘Iafaudtat), V.FI. 6.146, Anon. 
Per Pont. 11110 (Diller). 


Maeotae ‘Sammelbegriff’ for nations living on the shores of the Palus Maeo- 
tis; cf. e.g. Hdt. 4.123, Str. 11.2.4 (494C), 11.2.11 (495C), Plin. Nat. 4.88, Mela 
1.14, 116. ~s 


lazyges This was a Sarmatian tribe; cf. Str. 7.3.17 (306C), Tac. Ann. 12.29.3, 
Hist. 3.5.2. After having moved westward, they settled in the region between 


the rivers Danube and Tisza; cf. Plin. Nat. 4.80, Ptol. 3.5.19. 


Roxolani This was also a Sarmatian tribe, which lived between the Borys- 
thenes and the Tanais; cf. Str. 7.3.17 (306C). Plin. Nat. 4.80 locates them north 
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of the Danube. Ptol. 3.5.19, however, mentions the northern shore of the Palus 
Maeotis. 


Halani Amma. uses both Halani and Alani to designate this nation, which 
originally lived in the steppes between the Tanais, the Aral Sea, the Caucasian 
mountains and the Ural. The name is another case of a ‘Sammelbegriff’. Cf. 
also 23.5.16 Massagetas, quos Alanos nunc appellamus. In the course of time 
many Halani crossed the Tanais and settled in Europe; cf. below §38 and 
42. J. AJ 18.4.6 and BJ 7.7.4 reports extensively on them. Especially in the 
relevant passages of book 31 Amm. is one of the most important sources for our 
knowledge concerning the Alani. As for the other nations in the present section, 
Amm.’s information indirectly derives from Herodotus; cf. Matthews 334-5. 
The Alani invaded the Roman empire regularly; cf. e.g. Plin. Nat. 4.80, Amm. 
31.8.4, 31.11.6, 31.16.3, Aur. Vict. Caes. 47, Pan. 2.11.4. In Late Antiquity 
Alani were enrolled in the Roman army; cf. Zos. 4.35, Pan. 2.32.4. They are 
also mentioned in 23.5.16, 23.6.61. See further Bachrach, 1973. 


Melanchlaenae These ‘blackcloaks’ were a Scythian tribe (cf. D.P. 309, 
Steph.Byz. s.v.). Hdt. 4.20 remarks that they are not of Scythian stock and 
locates them north of the Scythians, as does Ptol. 5.9.19. Another tribe of the 
same name lived between Dioscurias and Phasis; cf. Scyl. 79, Mela 1.110, 
Plin. Nat. 6.15, Anon. Per.Pont. 9vil (Diller). Amm. mentions them also in 
31.2.15. 


Gelonis This Scythian tribe lived to the east of the Tanais near the Volga; cf. 
Hat. 4.108—9, who remarks that they are Greeks in origin and speak a language 
half Greek, half Scythian. See further Sol. 15.3, Anon. Per Pont. 11v28 (Diller). 
In 31.2.14 they are called perquam feri. 


Agathyrsi Cf. Hdt. 4.100, 104. They lived near the Geloni,; cf. Sol. 15.3, 
Anon. Per.Pont. 11v28. Several sources report that they had the habit of tat- 
tooing themselves and painting their hair blue: Verg. A. 4.146, Mela 2.10, Sol. 
15.3, Plin. Nat. 4.26, Amm. 31.2.14 Gelonis Agathyrsi collimitant, interstinctt 
colore caeruleo corpora simul et crines et humiles quidem minutts atque raris, 
nobiles vero latius fucatis et densioribus notis. 


adamantis est copia lapidis Cf. D.P. 317. Apart from ‘steel’ the noun 
adama(n)s can denote a ‘diamond’: adamans notissimus (Juv. 6.156), igno- 
rantia berylli vel adamantis (August. doctr. 2.16.24). In this meaning it can 
also be used as an adj.: adamante gemma (HA H 3.7). 


omnium penitissimi The two other instances in Amm. of this rare superl. 
are in penitissima parte Persidos (23.6.73), penitissima gestorum memoria 
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(29.1.24). 


Maeotidos lateri laevo This is the counterpart to cuius in dextro latere in 
$30 (q.V.). 


Cherronesus est propinqua The sequence of the text makes it clear that 
Amm. means the whole of the Crimea, not merely the city on the small promon- 
tory at the extreme southwest of the peninsula. There is, however, considerable 
reason to doubt whether Amm. had a correct idea of the shape of the Crimea. 
He writes about it as if it were similar to the Thracian Chersonesus. 


coloniarum plena Graecarum The Greeks founded several colonies in the 
Crimea. Panticapaeum and Theodosia were founded by Miletus; cf. Ehrhardt, 
1983, 80-3. These cities are mentioned in §26 and 36. Other Greek colonies 
were Cercinitis, Chersonesus, Kalos-Limen, Nymphaeum, Tiritace, Mirmeci- 
um and Parthenium; see Kocybala, 1978, 281-336, Gamkrélidzé, 1990, Koche- 
lenko and Kouznetsov, 1990. 


quieti sunt homines et sedati Cf. 23.6.67 hominibus sedatis et placidis. Espe- 
cially sedati distinguishes these civilized Greek colonists from the barbarians 
described in the next sections; Amm. uses sedare to denote the settling of 
quarrels (16.12.16), passions (18.2.14) and war (21.13.16). 


adhibentes vomeri curam They are thus the exact opposite of the Halani, 
who had no versandi vomeris cura (31.2.18). The indissoluble bond between 
agriculture and peace is nicely expressed in Tibullus’ concise phrase pace 
bidens vomerque nitent (1.10.49). 


proventibus fructuariis victitantes Cf. Sol. 21.1 (Galliae) praepinguibus 
glebis accomodae proventibus fructuariis. The verb victitare is one of the 
words which occur tn archaic Latin and then crop up again in postclassical 
Latin. Cf. Mannheimer, 1975, 61 and 63. 


A quibus... Tauri dissociantur Since the Chersonesus ts full of Greek colo- 
nies (§32) and the Tauri are now said to live at a moderate distance from them, 
there is some reason to doubt whether Amm. locates the Tauri in the Crimea. 
See further below the note ad Jaurica (§35). The Tauri were considered to be 
a ferocious and barbaric people who made a living by piracy and war; cf. Hdt. 
4.103, Mela 2.11, D.S. 3.43.5, Str. 7.4.2 (308C). However, according to Hom. 
Od. 10.82 sqq. the Tauri were farmers; according to Str. 7.4.6 (311C) only 
the southern Tauri were farmers (Tewpyoi), whereas the northern Tauri were 
nomads. Archaeological investigation has revealed that for at least a portion of 
the Tauri the main occupations were farming and stock-raising; cf. Kocybala, 
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1978, 89. Hom. Od. 10.81 and Hdt. 4.119 say that the Tauri were ruled bya 
king. 


itineribus modicis Cf. above the note ad itineribus. . . extensis (§27). 


immani diritate terribiles | For immanis cf. the notes ad 21.4.6 and 21.1 1.1. 
The typically barbarian behaviour of the Tauri is comparable to Sapor: diritate 
crudelitateque terrebat (18.10.4). It should be noted that terribiles is an in- 
stance of the ab urbe condita-construction in the nom.: the PE did not receive its 
original name from the nations mentioned but from the fact that they terrified 
visitors by their horrible methods. 


Aricht et Sinchi et Napaei The Arichi lived on the south-eastern shores of 
the Palus Maeotis; cf. Str. 11.2.11 (495C) (‘Appyyot), Ptol. 5.9.18. Nothing 
is known concerning the Sinchi and the Napaei; Amm. is the only source in 
which they are mentioned. 


licentia diuturna — Cf. iugem licentiam (21.5.3, q.v.). 


indidere mart nomen inhospitale The expression nomen indere occurs al- 
ready in Plautus, e.g. Capt. 69 Juventus nomen indidit ‘Scorto’ mi. The name 
in question can be put in the gen., dat. or acc.; cf. Kiihner-Stegmann I 421. 
Ami. uses the gen. a few times, e.g. cui Censorii cognomentum castior vitae 
indidit cultus (16.5.2); the present text is the only instance of the acc. For the 
explanation of the name see above the note ad 22.8.1. Mari nomen inhospitale 
guaesierant (Sal. Hist. 3.67) is the earliest extant instance of the use of the adj. 
concerning the PE. 


acontrarto ‘This renders the Greek t.t. xat’ avtippaouy. 


per cavillationem Pontus Euxinos appellatur Both TLL and OLD distin- 
guish two main meanings of cavillatio. Festus provides the shortest definition 
of the first: focosa calumnatio (Paul. Fest. p.45 M). Gloss. 4.407.18, how- 
ever, contains some useful nuances: cabellatio iocus urbanus vel iocus cum 
turpitudine. The former of these phrases agrees with Cic. de Orat. 2.218, 
where Leeman-Pinkster-Rabbie render the term with “Launigkeit”. Such an 
interpretation suits the present text too, whereas in 24.2.1] the meaning of 
cavillatio is closer to ‘sarcasm’ and in 26.6.15 ‘derision’. The connotation of 
deceit is present in Amm.’s only example of cavillari (29.1.11). The second 
main meaning of cavillatio comes out excellently in Sen. Ep. 111.1, where 
Seneca, answering the question which Latin word renders sophismata best, 
la. says: Aptissimum tamen videtur mihi quo Cicero usus est: ‘cavillationes’ 
vocat. There is one example of this in Amm.: 30.4.21. 
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Ovid, of course, had not been amused by the euphemism: Pontus/ Euxinus 


falso nomine dictus (Tr. 3.13.27-8, cf. also 4.4.55—60). 


ut euethen Graeci dicimus stultum This short digression is one of the pas- 
sages illustrating the importance Amm. attached to his native language; cf. 
Den Boeft, 1992, 12. Perhaps an even more striking aspect of this passage 1s 
the fact that the author takes his Roman readers’ familiarity with the niceties 
of Greek vocabulary for granted. In printing the Latin transcriptions Seyfarth 
keeps to V, in accordance with the relevant principle stated on p. XXI of his 
Teubneriana. 

The point of departure is the fact that in all three cases, as in euxinos, the 
prefix e0- is used to denote something which is not good. It remains to be seen 
whether contemporary grammarians would have put Amm.’s three illustrations 
into the same class; perhaps this is a piece of amateur linguistics. Presumably 
disbelieving that Amm. did not know how to decline evyOy¢, Bentley proposed 
to read evethe, which Clark has printed as ev7y. Indeed, it seems that Sey- 
farth’s text is too conservative here. The adj. originally meant “good-hearted, 
simple-minded” (LSJ s.v.), but 1t was more commonly used in a bad sense: 
“simple, foolish” (ib. 2). 


noctem euphronen — Modern etymological dictionaries agree about evgodvn;: 
“die Wohlwollende” (Frisk), “la bienveillante” (Chantraine). Amm.’s inter- 
pretation of this word as a euphemism does not seem to be shared by oth- 
er ancient testimonies. Plutarch certainly held another view: xal thy voxta 
Teoceinov ‘eupodvyy’ uéya neds eUpeoty tHV Cytouuevw (problems) xat 
oxédly nyovuevol thy nouyiav xal tO anepionaotov (curios. 12, 521 d). 


furias eumenidas This is a classical example of the theme Amm. is dealing 


with in this section. Cf. Serv. A. 6.25 et Eumenides dicuntur xat’ avtippaowy, 
cum sint iunites; Eust. ad Il, 9.454 uses the expression avttppacts evernuntixy, 
(vol. I] 759.9 Van der Valk). 


hosts litantes humanis — See the note ad 22.9.8 for the different grammatical 
constructions of litare. Cf. also Tac. Ger. 9.1 (Mercurio) humanis quoque 
hostiis litare fas habent, Sol. 21.1 humanis litant hostiis. TLL VI 3047.22-43 
lists the cases in which hostia concerns the sacrifice of a human being. 


ummolantes advenas Dianae According to Hdt. 4.103 the Tauri themselves 
claimed that the offerings were made to Iphigenia, whom they regarded as a 
goddess. D.S. 4.44.7 is in accordance with Amm.: véutwov y&p elvat toic 
THY YOav tabtTHY oixoUat BapBdeotg Oierv “Aptéuds Tavpoxdrw tobd¢ 
xatanrkeovtas €évous. ‘“Tauropolos’ is Artemis’ usual epitheton in this respect; 
cf. Str. 5.3.12 (239C), Ant.Lib. 27.3. 
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Orsiloche | Amm. continues to surprise his readers in this digression. He has 
not made any mention of the current explanation of the name of the Tauri — 
viz. as a reminiscence of the young bull Diana had sent as a substitute for 
Iphigenia —, which would have been easily understood by a Roman audience. 
Now he provides a unique piece of information, which puzzled Valesius and 
Wagner, who thought about an emendation. However, this is unnecessary, as 
becomes clear in Antonius Liberalis’ summary of a passage in Nicander. There 
it is mentioned that Artemis finally brought Iphigenia to Achilles on the island 
Leuce xal dhidgaca Enoinoey aitiy dyjepwv xal a8dvatov daluova xal 
wvouacey avtl ‘leryevetag “Opothoytay (Ant.Lib. 27.4). Interpreting Amm.’s 
‘Orsiloche’ as “Geburtsbeforderin”, Von Wilamowitz, Hermes 18 (1883), 260 
remarks: “Offenbar ist dies die echte Tradition, welche Nikander mit Iphigeneia 
verquickt hat”. 


caesorum capita TLL III 395.43-396.24 provides a horrifying list of in- 
stances in which “capita abscisa (revulsa sim.) vario modo ludibrio habentur’, 


fant parietibus praefigebant Cf. Tac. Hist. 1.44.2 praefixa contis capita 
gestabantur, Suet. Jul. 85 caputque eius praefixum hastae circumtulit. The 
relevant passage in Hdt. 4.103 is not wholly identical to Amm.’s information: 
THY 5€ XEPAAY avactavpovot. 


monumenta facinorum Cf. Amm.’s description of Mazuca’s treatment of 
Caesarea: saeva inusserat monumenta facinorum pessimorum (29.5.42). 


in hac Taurica — Incorrect geography this would of course denote the Crimea, 
but since the inhabitants are said to live at a distance from the Chersonesus 
($33, q.v.), it seems more likely that Amm. means a region more to the west 
of it. In that case the place allotted to the island Leuce is less strange. Indeed, 
the poleis mentioned in §36 were in all probability situated in the Crimea, 
but Amm. does not provide any indication that they are implied in the phrase 
coloniarum plena Graecarum (§32). 


insula Leuce The geographical location of Leuce is rather obscure from 
Amm.’s description; cf. Gualandri, 1968, 200 n.4. The mythical White Isle 
is identified with an island at the estuary of the Istros (Robert, 1920-1926, 
1194) or with the island Borysthenis at the estuary of the Borysthenes (modern 
Dnieper); cf. Str. 2.5.22 (125C), 7.3.16 (306C), Plin. Nat. 4.93, Mela 2.98, 
Ptol. 3.10.17. It seems most likely that Amm. refers to the latter. 

The most elaborate description of the island is provided by Arr. Peripl.M. Eux. 
21-3. Part of it is comparable to Amm.’s words. Arrian says that the island 
had been given its name éxt tH¢ yeotds, ‘because of its colour’. A similar 
explanation had been given by Eur. /T 435-6: 
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tav mohvdpvidov ex’ at— 

av, Aeuxay axtav, “Ayan 

og 5p6uo0usg xahdtotadlouc. 
Valesius refers most aptly to these verses. D.P. 544, on the other hand, suggested 
that its name was inspired by its white birds, a detail not to be found in Arrian, 
who reports extensively on the cult of Achilles and Patroclus on the island. 
According to myth Achilles came to Leuce after his death and married here 
either Medea (Apollod. Epit. 5.5) or Helena (Paus. 3.19.13). Some sources 
allege that Leuce held Achilles’ tomb; cf. Mela 2.98, Plin. Nat. 4.83, 4.93. See 
in general Robert, 1920-1926, 1194-5. 


sine habitatoribus ullis avOparwv... cpyjun cotiy (Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 21.2). 


visis antiquitatis vestigiis | Here vestigium means “a visible trace or remnant 
of something which no longer exists or is present” (OLD s.v.7). Cf. Tac. 
Ann. 15.40.2 pauca tectorum vestigia supererant and Amm. 24.2.6 semiruta 
murorum vestigia. 


donariis eidem heroi consecratis Amm.’s language is somewhat technical 
here: donarium means “quodvis donum deis consecratum” (TLL V 1.1988.62— 
3); cf. also the note ad 17.4.3. Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 21.2 mentions nodAha avaOy- 
uata. TLL VI 2664.36-51 presents a list of cases in which heros denotes 
“mortuus super humanam naturam elatus”. D.P. 545 and Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 
23.4 also call Achilles a Hows. 


non sine discrimine vitae illic quemquam pernoctare This detail is absent in 
Arrian, who on the contrary expands on Achilles’ great oracular gifts and his 
appearance in dreams (Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 22-3). Amm.’s tourists, however, 
share the anxious fears of Apollonius’ friends, when the great man decided 
to pass the night on the mound of Achilles at Ilum. They thought Achilles 
remained a dangerous customer (Philostr. VA 4.11). 


candidae aves nascuntur alcyonibus similes Cf. D.P. 544 obvexa ot ta 
NApPEGtl xivometa Acuxa tétuxtat. Eusth. ad loc. is not able to identify these 
birds, although he can explain their name: mv 7H xivynotg Ev TH nEeteoMat. 
Priscianus’ rendering avoids the problem: pascit aves quoniam multas candore 
nivall (559). Curiously, Avienus neglects the birds completely and agrees with 
Arrian’s explanation of the name Leuce: Leuce cana iugum (orb. terr. 723). 
Arrian’s passage on the birds ts interesting. He says that a large quantity of 
gulls and shearwaters guard Achilles’ temple, spraying it with the seawater 
which had soaked their wings and then mopping it up with their feathers. 

It is not clear which type of bird Amm. has in mind. Remarkably, in spite of 
their white colour they are compared to the halcyons, which are usually said to 
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be (dark )blue. Halcyons were considered half-mythical birds which seven days 
before the winter solstice make their nests, and for seven days after that rear 
their young. This fortnight was known as the Halcyon days. The nest, which 
was supposed to float on the water is described by e.g. Arist. HA 616 a 19; 
see also ib. 542 b 4 and Plin. Nat. 10.89-92. The Halcyon days are regularly 
referred to in Greek and Latin poetry; e.g. Simon. fr. 12, Ar. Av. 1594, Ov. 
Met. 11.745. See in general, also for references to sources, Thompson, 1936, 
46-51, André, 1967, 25-7, Bomer ad Ov. Mer. 11.410-748 (p. 347-8). 


tempore disseremus For tempore, ‘at the right moment’, cf. Cic. Off. 1.104 
si tempore fit. Cf. also digessimus tempore competenti (23.5.7). This moment 
obviously never arrived, for Ammian fails to fulfill his intention. Presumably 
the ‘fights’ he had in mind were comparable to those mentioned in 22.15.26. 
Thompson, 1947, 119 n.7 subscribes to Gardthausen’s dissere<ba>mus, 
“which refers the disquisition to a lost book: there is no reason why Am- 
mianus should have failed to redeem the promise which the MS. gives us”. 


quaedam per Tauricam civitates This 1s an additional reason to assume that 
these poleis are not the coloniae mentioned in §32: guidam is here used in the 
meaning “some number of, some few” (OLD s.v. quidam |, 4b). It certainly 
does not denote a large number: non sane multa mutavi sed tamen quaedam 
(Cic. Att. 13.21a.1). 


Eupatoria et Dandace et Theodosia For Eupatoria cf. Ptol. 3.6.2. It was 
probably located at the south-western shore of the Crimea, north of present 
Sebastopol and should not be confused with the nearby fort Eupatorion, men- 
tioned by Str. 7.4.7 (312C). For Dandace cf. Ptol. 3.6.2; it stood at the south- 
western shore of the Crimea near the city of Chersonesus. Theodosia was a 
Milesian colony; cf. Ehrhardt, 1983, 82-3. 


nullis humanis hostiis impiatae This contrasts with the practices of the bar- 
barian Tauri, described in §34. The verb impiare, ‘to pollute’, is not very 
common. There are a few occurrences in archaic Latin, after that in Seneca, 
Fronto and Apuleius. Amm. uses it only here. 


hactenus For the topographical meaning of this adverb (OLD s.v. I: “To 
this point in space”) cf. Mela 2.23 hactenus Pontus. deinde est Bosphorus et 


Propontis. 


arcus apex This is the chapter’s fourth reference to the Scythian bow. In the 
preceding instances Amm. mentioned its general shape (§10), its extremitates 
($13) and the rectilinear form of its string (§20); see the notes ad loc. The 
present phrase obviously denotes the handle at the ‘top of the bow’, which 
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8.36 


8.37 


connects its two halves. A detailed description follows at the end of this 


section. 


eius nunc residua leniter sinuata For n.pl. residua, ‘the rest’, cf. 26.1.2 ad 
residua narranda. Here it refers in principle to both ‘curved’ halves of the 
bow, but Amm. confuses the expression, which in itself is sufficiently clear, by 
focussing on the ‘western’ half only. See, however, the next note. 


subiectaque ursae caelesti The confusion just mentioned would be less 
inconvenient, if it were possible to interpret que as epexegetic in a restrictive 
sense (‘in so far as’). However, the plausibility of this explanation is doubtful. 
The expression ursa caelestis denoting the constellation of the Great Bear also 
occurs in Suet. Aug. 80. Cf. also qua caeleste suspicit plaustrum (15.10.2). 


ad usque laevum Bospori Thraciilatus Thisis the counterpart of Dextram.. . 
inflexionem Bospori Thracti (§14). 


ut ordo postulat Cf. TLL X 2.268.32 sqq. for a list of instances in which the 
verb “‘pertinet ad necessitatem rebus inhaerentem”, e.g. Pl. Most. 346 ita haec 
res postulat. Cf. the note ad 21.3.2 for a similar use of poscere. 


exsequemur id admonentes _ For exsequi, ‘to describe’, cf. 28.4.1 ad ea stric- 
tim exsequenda and V. Max. 7.7 pr. ita, ut ea ordine quo proposui exequar. 
About three quarters into the description of the PE, the explicit elucidation of 
the form of the Scythian bow comes somewhat late, to put it mildly. However, 
see for a more friendly view Sabbah 534. 


flexis curvantur hastilibus — The phrase 1s carefully worded in order to create 
a clear contrast with the specific case of the Scythian bow. The two verbal 
forms stress the bending of the bow itself, whereas the noun is normally used 
to denote straight shafts, e.g. of a spear or an arrow. This contrasts with the 
naturally curved shape of the Scythian bow’s cornua. 


circumductis utrimque introrsus pandis et patulis cornibus The Scythian 
bow is not bent; its two halves are ‘brought round’ into another more ‘inward’ 
position. The natural curve of the two halves of the bow is emphasized by 
the use of cornua, which contrasts with hastilia; the width of these curves is 
expressed by pandas and further stressed by patulas. The combination of these 
adjectives also occurs in 22.16.9 per pandas oras et patulas. See for pandus 
the note ad 21.10.4. 


effigiem lunae decrescentis ostendunt The choice of the ‘waning’, not the 
waxing, moon may well be deliberate. Its form is a better illustration of the left 
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half of the bow (i.e. the north-western part of the PE) than that of the waxing 
moon. 


medietatem recta et rotunda regula dividente Ina general sense regula de- 
notes a “straight piece of wood or metal” (OLD s.v. 3); its straightness amidst 
the curved forms is further stressed by recta, whereas rotunda indicates its 
cylindrical form, which is, of course, suitable for handling. The verb is sur- 
prising: the handle does not ‘split’ or ‘divide’ the middle of the bow, but rather 
gives it its specific shape. Presumably Amm.’s way of describing implies a con- 
tamination of phrases expressing the division of the two halves by the straight 
handle and the fact that the middle between the cornua consists in this handle, 
respectively. 


In this section Amm. gathers the names and some details of far-away nations 
and rivers, concluding the little survey with a pompously worded ‘etcetera’. 


Ergo in ipso huius compagis exordio This is a hybrid phrase. The term 
compages refers to the image of the Scythian bow, but exordium is used in a 
directly topographical sense. For compages, which denotes the general ‘struc- 
ture’ of the bow, but effectively only its ‘left’ half, see the notes ad 14.11.28 
and 21.6.3. TLL V 2.1565.80-1566.8 provides a list of instances in which 
exordium 1s used “de prima parte regionum, terrarum locorum”; cf. qui locus 
exordium est Galliarum (15.11.17), Sol. 42.1 Bithynia in Ponti exordio. Here 
it corresponds with medio. . . spatio (§42) and figuram. . . ultimam (843). 


ubi Riphaei deficiunt montes Cf. Plin. Nat. 6.34 ubi... Ripaeorum montium 
deficiunt tuga, Sol. 17.1 ubi deficiunt Riphaeorum montium iuga. OLD s.v. 
Ripaeus | has an excellent succinct formula to summarize the occurrences 
of these mountains in ancient literature: “A fabulous mountain range in the 
extreme north, later identified with actual mountains in Scythia, etc.”. See 
further Kiessling, 1920. 


Aremphaei, iusti homines placiditateque cogniti Valesius proposed to emend 
V’s armefi to Arymphaei, which Clark and Seyfarth have printed as Aremfaei 
and Aremphaei, respectively. They seem to be identical to the Argippaioi, who 
are extensively described by Hdt. 4.23. According to Hdt. they are supposed 
to be protected by a mysterious kind of sanctity. They carry no arms and 
nobody offers them violence. They settle disputes among their neighbours 
and anybody who seeks asylum amongst them is left unmolested. Plin. Nat. 
6.19 refers to them as Arimphaei qui ad Ripaeos pertinent montes; cf. also 
Plin. Nat. 6.34, where it is also reported that they were a race not unlike the 
Hyperboreans. Plin. Nat. 6.35 notes that they were deemed a sacred race and 
were left unmolested even by the savage tribes among their neighbours. Cf. 
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8.38 


8.39 


Mela |.117. Their justness and gentleness make them exceptional among the 
nations living around the PE, which are generally described by Amm. as well 
as by other ancient authors, beginning, of course, with Hdt., as savage, nomadic 
barbarians; cf. the note ad 20.4.1. 


Chronus et Bisula Both rivers should be located in Sarmatia Europaea. For 
the Chronus cf. Ptol. 3.5.2 (Xedvoc). It is supposed to be the modern Pregel. 
For the Bisula cf. Ptol. 3.5.2 (OvvstobAa). In Latin it is commonly known 
as Vistula or Vistla; cf. Plin. Nat. 4.81, 97, 100. This river is identified as the 
modern Weichsel. Both the Pregel, which discharges itself into the Baltic near 
Kaliningrad, and the Weichsel, Poland’s great river, are situated many hundreds 
of kilometers to the north-west of the PE. 


iuxtaque Massagetae Halani et Sargetae Viewed from the correct geograph- 
ical situation, the adv. ‘uxta is completely wrong. The nations mentioned are 
in any case situated at a great distance to the south-east of the two rivers and, 
in general terms, not very far from the PE. The Massagetae lived between 
the Caspian and Aral Seas. They are mentioned in Herodotus’ description of 
Cyrus’ fatal campaign against the Massagetae (1.201—216), where they are 
compared to the Scythians. Cf. also Hdt. 4.172, Str. 11.8.6 (512C—513C). Plin. 
Nat. 6.50 considers them a Scythian tribe. For the Halani see above the note ad 
$31. The Sargetae or Satarchae lived on the Crimea on the shores of the Palus 
Maeotis; cf. Mela 2.4, V.FI. 6.144, Plin. Nat. 6.22. Instead of the three tribes 
mentioned here (Massagetae, Halani and Sargetae) Amm. elsewhere identifies 
the Halani as the former Massagetae (23.5.16 Massagetas, quos Alanos nunc 
appellamus, 31.2.12 Halanos...veteres Massagetas, cf. also Matthews 335: 
“... Alani, alias Massagetae”’). According to Rosen, 1992, 86 n.2 this identi- 
fication is derived from Christian sources (see August. C.D. 20.11), whereas 
e.g. Themistius, Or. 16.207 c (cf. 34.33, 67) considers the Halani and the 
Massagetae to be two different tribes. 


interiectu deinde non mediocri This mistaken geographical information con- 
trasts with iuxta in §38 as the Karkinit Bay does not lie at aconsiderable distance 
from the ‘first part’ of the bow’s western half at all. In fact, it could very well 
be regarded as lying in ipso huius compagis exordio (§38). The adj. mediocris 
occurs “plerumque in figura q.d. litotes” (TLL VIII 561.50). Other examples 
in Amm. are 16.10.11, 22.13.5, 26.9.11. 


Carcinites panditur sinus eiusdemque nominis fluvius The sinus Carcinites 
is situated to the north-west of the Crimea. Its modern name is Karkinit Bay 
(Karkinitskiy Zaliv). The ancients also called it the Gulf of Tamyrace; see 
Str. 7.3.18 (307C), Plin. Nat. 4.84, 93, Anon. Per. Pont. 13r12 (Diller). A river 
Carcinites is also mentioned by Ptol. 3.5.8 and Plin. Nat. 4.85 a Carcinite 
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Taurica incipit. 


religiosus per eas terras Triviae lucus Trivia is the Roman equivalent of 
Hecate (Triodites). According to Var. L. 7.16 she owes her name to the fact that 
her image is set up where three roads meet or because she is said to be the Moon, 
quae in caelo tribus viis movetur, in altitudinem et latitudinem et longitudinem. 
Cf. also Wissowa, 1912, 251 n.10 and Ehlers, 1948. See for the grove of Hecate 
(Exd&ty¢g diooc) Kiessling, 1912, who argues that the location mentioned by 
Anon. Per. Pont. 13r27 (Diller) (éxt t6 tepov axowrtyotov (= the western end) 
tov “AytAdéws deduou) is wrong, since the grove there wasconsecrated to 
Achilles. The cape on the peninsula directly north of ‘Achilles’ race-track’ 
contains Hecate’s grove. 


Borysthenes a montibus oriens Nerviorum The Borysthenes is the modern 
Dnieper. The oldest description extant is Hdt. 4.53; see further Str. 7.3.17 
(306C). It is strange that Amm. does not mention the river Hvpanis (not the 
one mentioned above in §26, but the modern Bug), with which the Borysthenes 
joins up (see e.g. Hdt. 4.53, Plin. Nat. 4.83) before it discharges itself into the 
PE near the town Borysthenes, which 1s also called Olbia (see the relevant note 
below). The river is again mentioned in 31.3.3. Nerviorum comes as a great 
surprise. We are only acquainted with the Nervii as a nation in Gallia Belgica. 
One would have expected a reference to the Neuri (Nevpot), who lived to the 
north of the Scythians (Hdt. 4.17, 105, Mela 2.7). Cf. also Plin. Nat. 4.88 A 
Taphris per continentem introrsus tenent Auchetae apud quos Hypanis oritur, 
Neuroe apud quos Borysthenes. It is impossible to decide whether this is a 
mistake by the author or in the ms. tradition. The text of three early editions 
cannot be regarded as an argument for either. The same problem arises in 
31.2.14 inter hos Nervi mediterranea incolunt loca. 


primigeniis fontibus copiosus Cf. 15.4.2 about the Rhine: et navigari ab ortu 
poterat primigenio copiis exuberans propriis. In Antiquity the springs of the 
Borysthenes were not known; cf. Str. 2.4.6 (107C). 


concursuque multorum amnium adolescens It would seem that concursus 
suits the present context less well than in 24.4.31 pontibus multorum amnium 
concursu continuatis and Plin. Nat. 6.75 quinque amnium in unum confluente 
concursu. In both cases the confluence of several rivers at one particular point 
is meant, whereas Amm. here seems to mean the junction of the Dnieper and 
its tributaries in different places. For adolescens cf. above §2 about the Aegean 


paulatim fusius adolescens. 


mari praeruptis undarum verticibus intimatur For the expression mart inti- 
mari to denote the mouth of ariver cf. 15.4.4 about the Rhine: oceani gurgitibus 
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intimatur (q.v.) and Sol. 32.16 et inde usque dum mari intimatur, Nili nomen 
tenet. For a wholly different meaning of intimare see the note ad 21.11.1. 
The expression praeruptis undarum verticibus can be compared to 16.12.57 
praeruptas undarum occursantium moles (q.v.) and 30.1.9 praeruptos undarum 
occursantium fluctus. The ultimate origin of such expressions may be Verg. A. 
1.105 praeruptus aquae mons. 


in marginibus nemorosis  Hagendahl, 1921, 87 n.1 and De Jonge ad 16.12.56 
discuss the fact that the sing. and plur. of margo are often used indiscriminately. 
However, the present plur. seems to be meant literally. 


Borysthenes est civitas | Amm. refers to the town of Olbia, founded c. 600 
by Milete; see Ehrhardt, 1983, 75-9, Kocybala, 1978, 223-71. For Olbia in 
general see Belin de Ballu, 1972. 


Cephalonesus — Inreality this ts one of the three islands in the sinus Carcinites; 
cf. Str. 7.4.1 (308C), Plin. Nat. 4.93 reliquae (insulae) in Carcinite sinu 
Cephalonnesos, Spodusa, Macra. Apparently, Amm. was unaware of these 
tacts. 


arae Alexandro Magno Caesarique Augusto sacratae This could be another 
example of the random introduction of far-away places. Valesius refers to Oros. 
Hist. 1.2.5 about the Tanais: gui praeteriens aras ac terminos Alexandri Magni 
in Rhobascorum finibus sitos Maeotidas auget paludes. Lippold ad loc. finds 
fault with this geography and notes that Alexander’s monuments are situated 
near the river Iaxartes, which was confused with the upper course of the Tanais. 
Arnaud-Lindet ad loc. agrees with this. 


longo exinde intervallo paene est insula Curiously, the vague phrase longo 
exinde intervallo is correct in itself, though not in the sense meant by Amm. 
As will be explained in the next note, the Sindi lived near the (north-)eastern 
shores of the PE, not in the west. With few exceptions the Latin phrase for 
‘peninsula’ usually consists of two separate words: paene insularum, Sirmio, 
insularumque (Catul. 31.1), in paene insulae modum (Liv. 25.11.1), in cervice 
paene insulae (Mela 1.98). See further TLL VII 1.2034.47 sqq. 


quam incolunt Sindiignobiles | From the ancients’ point of view the Sindi live 
in the Asian part of Sarmatia to the east of the Cimmerian Bosporus and on the 
eastern shores of the Sea of Asov; cf. Mela 1.110 iam in confinio Maeotidos. 
The southern boundary of their territory was made up by the town of Bata 
on the north-eastern shores of the PE; cf. Str. 11.2.14 (496C). Hdt. 4.86 calls 
their land Nivdixy,, Scyl. 72 mentions them as neighbours of the Maeotae, Str. 
11.2.11 (495C) notes: Tév MatwtGv 8’ cioty abtol...ot Nw5ot. So, Amm. 
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should have mentioned them in §31, but he obviously did not know where to 
locate them. Cf. also A.R. 4.321—2, who locates them in the plain of Laurium: 
ov’ ot nept Aavetov Hdy/ Htvdor epynuaiov nedtov uéya vatet&ovtec. 


post eriles in Asia casus coniugiis potiti dominorum et rebus This presum- 
ably explains the qualification ignobiles. Similar stories are told by lust. 2.5.1- 
8 and Hdt. 4.1. Iust. describes a war between the Scythians and their slaves, 
which took place when the Scythians returned from a military campaign in 
Asia. During this campaign the slaves had married the Scythians’ wives and 
taken their possessions. Hdt. reports that when after 28 years the Scythians 
returned from a campaign against the Medes they found that their women had 
intermarried with their slaves. Amm. 17.12.18 provides another example of 
slaves waging war against their masters. As in 17.7.4 (q.v.), coniugium is here 
used “metonymice de ipsis coniugibus” (TLL IV 325.28). 


gracile litus Achilleos vocant indigenae dromon exercitiis ducis quondam Thes- 
sali memorabilem The adi. gracilis is aptly used to characterize a long and 
straight tongue of land, which in Plin. Nat. 4.83 is described as a paeninsula 
ad formam gladii in transversum porrecta. In contrast to Triviae lucus in §39 
Amm. has not romanized the name here, apparently because he wanted to 
quote the indigenae literally. The “AytAdkéws Se6u0¢ is situated in the north- 
ern part of the PE to the north-west of the Crimea, not far from the estuary 
of the Borysthenes. Its modern name is Tendrovskaya Kosa. Like Amm., Plin, 
Nat. 4.83 also refers to its having been Achilles’ exercising ground; its length 
is 80 (Roman) miles. It is also mentioned by Hdt. 4.55, Str. 7.3.19 (307C— 
308C), Scymn. 820, Ptol. 3.5.25, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 21.1, who confuses it with 
the island Leuce, Anon. Per Pont. 13r17, 26, 14r16 (Diller). See also Robert, 
1920-1926, 1195, Gualandri, 1968, 200 n.4. 


civitas Tyros, colonia Phoenicum, quam praestringit fluvius Tyras — Valesius’ 
verdict 1s severe, and rightly so: “Nugae; non enim Tyros, sed Tyras dicitur 
urbs a praefluente Tyra”. Amm. should have realized that introducing the 
Phoenicians here was an impossible inference from a wrongly understood 
name. The site of ancient Tyras has been found in the northern part of the 
modern city of Belgorod-Dnestrovskit on the right bank of the Tyras (see for 
this river, which is the modern Dniester, e.g. Hdt. 4.47), some 12 miles from the 
sea. There are only scant references to Tyras in the ancient sources. Its earlier 
name may have been Ophiusa: clarus amnis Tyra, oppido nomen imponens ubi 
antea Ophiusa dicebatur (Plin. Nat. 4.82). See also Steph. Byz. s.v. Tuas. Str. 
7.3.16 (306C) also mentions Ophiusa, locating it, however, 140 stadia inland 
from the mouth of the river. Hdt. 4.51 is probably the first extant source which, 
though indirectly, refers to Tyras; he mentions Greeks, called Tyritai, living at 
the mouth of the river Tyras. It is far more likely that Tyras was a Greek colony 
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rather than a Phoenician one. However, Scymn. 803 is the only authority for 
this, by alleging that Tyras was a Milesian colony. See for Tyras Minns, 1913, 
445-9, Kocybala, 1978, 168-70. 


The second part of this section contains a very brief stereotyped description of 
nomadic life in the steppes of Russia. Such commonplaces could ultimately be 
derived from Herodotus, as Wiedemann, 1986, 194 suggests. A more extended 
version of this can be found in 31.2.3—10 and 18-20, where the way of living of 
the Huns and the Halani, respectively, is described. See Matthews 332-42. The 
present short passage focuses on some essential aspects which would surprise 
a civilized audience: the absence of agriculture, the bitter cold and the roaming 
life in poorly-equipped wagons. 


quod prolixae rotunditatis esse praediximus The adj. prolixae precludes the 
subst. rotunditas referring to recta et rotunda regula. Apart from that the very 
next phrase shows that Amm. presumably means (a large part) of the (north-) 
western shore of the PE. So the quoted phrase more accurately recalls pandis 
et patulis cornibus in §37. 


quodque expedito viatori diebus conficitur quindecim This is one of the few 
cases in which a distance is given with some kind of precision and the only 
instance in which it is expressed by the time needed for a journey by land. The 
phrase expeditus viator also occurs in 19.9.5, where it denotes a messenger. 


Europaet sunt Halani et Costobocae For the Halani see above the note ad 
§31. Although the Costobocae are mentioned in several ancient sources (e.g. 
Paus. 10.34.5, HA MA 22.1, D.C. 71.12), hardly anything is known about them. 
They should probably be located to the north-east of Roman Dacia; see Ptol. 
Sie. 


innumerae — With one exception (14.11.25) Amm. prefers ‘poetic’ innumerus 
to ‘prosaic’ innumerabilis. See Hagendahl, 1921, 50. 


frugibus alitur Corn is the normal food for human beings, ot apovens 


xaonov edouoty (Hom. //. 6.142), which contrasts sharply with the meat diet 
of the nomads (ferarum taetro ritu vescuntur). The quality of regions is of- 
ten measured by the supply of crops, e.g. agros omni frugum genere divites 
(24.1.14), in agrum Picenum...copia...omnis generis frugum abundantem 
(Livy 22,9°3). 


per solitudines vastas Cf. 31.2.13 in immensum extentas Scythiae soli- 
tudines. 
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nec stivam aliquando nec sementem expertas Cf. 31.2.10 nemo apud eos 
arat nec stivam aliquando contingit. 


pruinosas Cf. 31.2.4 pruinas...perferre...assuescunt. 


eisque caritates et habitacula...plaustris impositae sunt The dat. of the 
Agent 1s comparatively rare “bei den unzusammengesetzten Verbalformen” 
(Szantyr 97). In a note ad 18.4.7 De Jonge lists a few examples in Amm., 
to which 20.3.10 (q.v.) and the present text should be added. For caritates 
denoting persons see the note ad 20.4.10. Nomads lived in wagons according 
to the stereotype: cum carpentis, in quibus habitant (31.2.10). 


corticibus tectis In Antiquity bark was used as material for various purposes, 
though not in all cases by Greeks and Romans, e.g. shields (Caes. Gal. 2.33.2), 
masks (Verg. G. 2.387), clothing (Sen. Ep. 90.16), vessels (Mela 1.41). For the 
present text cf. 31.2.18 operimentis curvatis corticum. 


eodem...quo libuerit This is the only instance in Amm. of the adv. eodem. 
It is apparently used with the same meaning as ¢o, just as in late Latin idem is 
often the equivalent of is; see Szantyr 188. 


Cum autem ad alium portuosum ambitum fuerit ventum The adj. portuosus 
is by no means otiose. Cf. Cic. de Orat. 3.69, where the Tyrrhenian sea is called 
barbarum scopulosum atque infestum, but the Adriatic ‘rich in harbours’. So 
the simple addition of this adjective suggests that we have returned to the 
civilized world. Amm. uses the impersonal passive of venire quite often in the 
perfect tenses; see the note ad 20.9.6 and for the impersonal passive in general 
Pinkster, 1992. Ehrismann 56 interprets the present instance of fuerit ventum 
and those in 23.4.6 and 23.5.2] (21.13.15 and 28.4.32 are left unmentioned) 
as cont. perf. It is, however, better to regard it as a future perfect of the type 
laudatus fuero; see Szantyr 324. 


qui arcus figuram determinat ultimam This might be the only instance in 
Amm. of ultimus meaning ‘the farthest part of. ..”; cf. in acie locatos extrema 
(16.12.31). Here it contrasts with in ipso... exordio (§38) Amm.’s choice of 
verb is slightly odd: one would have expected a verb denoting that the curved 
shape of the Thracian coast makes up the last part of the bow rather than one 
expressing that this coast ‘delimits’ the bow’s western extremity. 


Peuce prominet insula Peuce is an island in the delta of the Danube; cf. 
Str. 7.3.15 (305C) Ipd¢ 8é taic éxBoraig reyarn vnads cot 7 Hedxn and 
Anon. Per.Pont. 14v26 (Diller). The island is first mentioned by A.R. 4.309 
“Totpw yao tis vioos eépyetat obvoua Ilevxn. The southern branch of the 
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Danube delta (now the St.George branch) is also called Peuce; cf. Plin. Nat. 
4.79 Hister... in Pontum vastis sex fluminibus evolvitur. primum ostium Peuces, 
mox ipsa Peuce insula. . . See also Sol. 13.1 and §45 below. Str. 7.3.15 (305C) 
and Anon. Per. Pont. 14v26 (Diller) call this branch igodv otdua. Ptol. 3.10.2 
compromises in his phrase otéuatt 16 AcyouEev@ “leo 1 [ledxn,. 


quam circumcolunt Trogodytae et Peuci The verb circumcolere here does not 
mean ‘to dwell around’ as in §27 circumcolunt Tanain and 28.5.15 circumcolunt 
Padum (cf. also Liv. 5.33.10 qui sinum circumcolunt maris). Surely the people 
mentioned do not live ‘around’ Peuce, but ‘round about on’ the island. Such a 
sense Is also feasible in 27.4.14 montium circumcolunt altitudines. According 
to Str. 7.3.15 (305C) the Peuci or Peucini were that part of the German tribe 
of the Bastarnians which had taken possession of Peuce: xatacydévtec 8’ 
autyy Baotdova Tevxtvor neoonyopevOnoav: cf. also Str. 7.3.17 (306C). 
Tac. Ger. 46 equates the Peuci and the Bastarnians: Peucini, quos quidam 
Bastarnas vocant. Ptol. 3.5.7 distinguishes the Peuci from the Bastarnians, 
locating both Oxée thy Aaxtav. However, he also locates the Peuci in the 
delta of the Danube; see Ptol. 3.10.9. In 3.10.9 he mentions the Trogodytae as 
neighbours of the Peuci. See for the Trogodytae Str. 7.5.12 (318C), Plin. Nat. 
4.80. 


Histros quondam potentissima civitas  Histros ts also called Histria or His- 
tropolis. It was a Milesian colony, founded between 650 and 600 B.C.; see 
Ehrhardt, 1983, 71-2. The city derived its name from the river Hister; see 
Scymn. 766. Shortly after the battle of Actium in 31 B.C. the cities on the 
western shore of the PE, including Histros, came under Roman domination; 
see Eutrop. 6.10 and Suceveanu, 1990, 223. Str. 7.6.1 (319C) calls Histros 
a nohtyviov, probably because in the first century B.C. it had been greatly 
devastated by the Dacian king Burebista; see Str. 7.3.11 (304C). During the 
first centuries of the imperial period Histros recovered and became a prosperous 
city, as 1s clear from archaeological evidence; see Suceveanu, 1990. Around 
the middle of the 3rd century A.D., during a war with the ‘Scythians’, the city 
was devastated by barbarians; cf. HA MB 16.3 excidium.. . Istricae civitatis; 
see Suceveanu, 1990, 242-3. That is probably why Amm. refers to its power 
as something of the past. The city is also mentioned by e.g. Mela 2.22, Plin. 
Nat. 4.44, Ptol. 3.10.8, but the written sources hardly provide any information 
about it. 


Tomi et Apollonia et Anchialos et Odessos The order in which Amm. men- 
tions these towns is incorrect. From north to south it should be: Histros, Tomi, 
Odessos, Anchialos, Apollonia; cf. e.g. Mela 2.22. Tomi (modern Constanza) 
was originally a Milesian colony; see Ehrhardt, 1983, 67-70. It is especially 
famous as Ovid’s exile, but geographers also pay ample attention to it: Str. 7.6.1 
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(319C), Plin. Nat. 4.44, Mela 2.22, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 24.3, Anon. Per. Pont. 
15r3 (Diller). Amm. mentions it in 27.4.12. For Tomi in general see Danoff, 
1962a. Apollonia (modern Sozopol) was a Milesian colony on the Thracian 
coast; see Ehrhardt, 1983, 612. It is mentioned by Hdt. 4.90, Str. 7.6.1 (319C), 
Mela 2.22, Plin. Nat. 4.45, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 24.5-6, Anon. Per.Pont. 8v11, 
IS5v15 sqq. (Diller). The city possessed a temple of Apollo, from which in 7] 
B.C. Marcus Lucullus carried off the colossal statue of the god, which he set 
up on the Capitol in Rome; see Str. 7.6.1 (319C), Plin. Nat. 34.39. Anchialos 
(modern Pomorie) was founded by Apollonia; see Ehrhardt, 1983, 62-4. It is 
mentioned by Str. 7.6.1 (319C), Plin. Nat. 4.45, Mela 2.22, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 
24.5, Anon. Per Pont. 15v13, 15 (Diller). It is also mentioned in 27.4.12 among 
other cities which Amm. calls civitates magnas and in 31.5.16, where Amm. 
narrates how Anchialos was captured by the Scythians during the reign of 
Decius. Odessos (modern Varna) was also a Milesian colony; see Ehrhardt, 
1983, 64-5. It is mentioned by Str. 7.6.1 (319C), Plin. Nat. 4.45, Mela 2.22, 
Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 24.4, Anon. Per Pont. 15r29 sqq. (Diller). The city is also 
mentioned tn 27.4.12. 


aliae praeterea multae Some are mentioned in 27.4.12. 


amnis vero Danubius oriens prope Rauracos montesque confines limitibus 
Raeticis The river Danube, which the Greeks, who only knew the lower 
course, called “Ioteog, is first mentioned by Hesiod in Theog. 339. Hdt. refers 
to it regularly, e.g. 2.33-4, 4.47-50. The Romans called the river Hister or 
Danubius (Danuvius). The latter name, which originally designated the upper 
course of the river, ts first attested in Caes. Gal. 6.25.2. See further e.g. Plin. 
Nat. 3.147-9. Amm. uses both names, but Hister twice as often as Danubius; 
cf. the note ad 21.8.2. As to the river’s sources, the Greeks were not sure 
about their precise location; Hdt. 2.33 and Arist. Mete. 1.13, 19 locate it 
in western Europe. In 15 B.C. Tiberius discovered the source; cf. Str. 7.1.5 
(292C). Amm.’s location is probably derived from the same authorities as 
the information provided by Pliny and Solinus: ortus hic in Germania iugis 
montis Abnobae ex adverso Rauraci Galliae oppidi (Plin. Nat. 4.79), Hister 
Germanicis iugis oritur effusus monte qui Rauracos Galliae aspectat (Sol. 
13.1). Cf. also Claud. 26.330 and Zos. 3.10.2. 


per latiorem orbem praetentus _ Here orbis means “a part of the world” (OLD 
s.v. 13); cf. 14.8.4 ab orbe eoo (cf. Ov. Fast. 3.466), 17.7.13 Europaeo orbe 
(cf. Verg. A. 7.224), Tac. Ann. 2.2.2 alio ex orbe. 


ac sexaginta navigabiles paene omnes recipiens fluvios Exactly the same 
information is provided by Sol. 13.1 sexaginta amnes in se recipit ferme omnes 


navigabilis. Concerning the navigability this surpasses Plin. Nat. 4.79 LX 
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amnibus receptis, medio ferme eorum numero navigabilt. 


septem ostiis per hoc Scythicum latus erumpit in mare As to the number 
of mouths the sources differ. Some mention only five, e.g. Hdt. 4.48, Arr. 
Peripl.M.Eux. 24.1-2, Anon. Per.Pont. 14v15 (Diller), Claud. 26.337, 8.630. 
Others mention six mouths: Plin. Nat. 4.79, Ptol. 3.10.6. Amm.’s number ts 
shared by Str. 7.3.15 (305C), Ov. Tr. 2.189, Mela 2.8, V.Fl. 4.718, 8.187, Sol. 
13.1. For latus see above the note ad §14. 


The whole of this section runs very much parallel with Sol. 13.1. 


quorum primum est Peuce cum insula supradicta Contrary to the direction of 
his description hitherto, Amm. lists the seven mouths of the Danube from south 
to north, which is the usual order, as appears from other sources (cf. Str. 7.3.15 
(305C) about Peuce: toto 8& xal noGtév Eott OtdUa Ev aoLtoteog cionAEovTt 
tov IIlévtov). Clark rejected as spurious V’s insula supra dicta, which indeed 
has all the appearances of a marginal note which has penetrated into the 
text itself. Seyfarth agreed with this in his bilingual edition, but subsequently 
changed his mind, opting for Heraeus’ addition of cum. In itself the phrase does 
not deviate from Amm.’s usage: supra dictus occurs 1n 28.1.29 and 29.1.42; cf. 
also (ut) supra rettulimus (14.10.2, 15.5.16, 25.10.17) and similar expressions. 


ut interpretata sunt vocabula Graeco sermone Although usually styled a 
deponens, the verb often occurs in a passive sense, especially in the per- 
fect participle. Its meaning ‘to translate’ can already be attested in classical 
Latin, e.g. Cic. Fin. 1.142 about evtagta: quam interpretamur modestiam. 
This meaning and the passive sense are quite current in Amm., e.g. 24.2.7 
Naarmalcha. .. quod fluvius regum interpretatur. See also the note ad 19.2.11 
interpretatur. The addition Graeco sermone can be paralleled by Gel. 8.8 
interpretari. .. locos quosdam Platonicos Latina oratione. 


secundum Naracustoma Wagner was irritated by this name: “Vox nihili. 
Reliqua omnia nomina habent a physica ratione deducta, quidni et hoc? Veris- 
sime igitur coniecisse videtur Harduinus ad Plinium IV, 24 Narkonstoma, i.e. 
tardum os”. However, modern editors also print Naracustoma in Plin. Nat. 4.79 
and Sol. 13.1. This differs somewhat from Ptol. 3.10.5 otéuatt xahouuéve 
(‘T)vap(+)axtw, but in any case there is reason to surmise that the first part of 
the name preserves a reminiscence of a local appellation which could not be 
rendered in Greek. 


nam Bortonstoma ac deinde Stenostoma longe minora sunt ceteris Cf. Sol. 


13.1 nam Borionstoma ac deinde Spilonstoma languidiora sunt ceteris. Both 
the close similarity and the differences in these two phrases are remarkable. 
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In both cases nam is an example of “ankniipfendes und adversatives nam” 
(Szantyr 505-6). Amm.’s Stenostoma differs from other authors: Plin. Nat. 
4.79 has Psilon Stoma, which accords with Ptol. 3.10.4, Arr. Peripl.M.Eux. 
24.1, Anon. Per.Pont. 64. Sol. 13.1 has Spilonstoma, about which Mommsen 
notes in his app. crit.: “debuit esse psilonstoma”. Rihl’s defence of longe 
minora is Closely bound up with his emendations of the rest of the text, as will 
be explained in the next note. 


septimum caenosum et palustri specie nigrum Here caenosum is Novak’s 
conjecture tor V’s genus. It certainly is clever, but Gelenius’ ingens et, slightly 
changed by Rihl (ingens set), also makes good sense, as Riihl explains: in 
comparison to the first four mouths the fifth and sixth are ‘far smaller’, the 
seventh, however, has ‘vast’ proportions. This seems quite plausible, although 
it is sad to reflect that in any case longe minora is almost the exact opposite of 
Str. 7.3.15 (305C) ta uév 8% tola otduata ta Epets 1H teoG otduatt Eott 
uixpd: ta S€ hotmad tod uéev ROAD Ehattova, THv dé uetCova. The second 
half of the present lemma can be compared to Sol. 13.1 septimum vero pigrum 
ac palustri specie non habet quod amni comparetur. TLL XI 180.73 sqq. (s.v. 
palustris) lists palustri specie in a special, somewhat vague, category “relatione 
potius modali, sc. de statu, specie sim. paludis propriis”. Caltabiano’s “‘con 
l’aspetto di una palude” is a satisfactory rendering, but from a syntactical point 
of view it can perhaps best be defined as an abl. causae. Some scholars have 
not withstood the temptation to change nigrum into Solinus’ pigrum. Ruhl is 
one of them. Having completely discarded languidiora, he now had an even 
better opportunity to read pigrum. However, in this case V has a better chance 
of being right. In Solinus’ text the adj. 1s not combined with palustri specie, as 
itis in Amm. A colour suits a phrase expressing what is witnessed by the eyes 
far better than slow movement. In all probability the seventh mouth is not the 
most northern one. It belongs to a different category since it discharges itself 
into Swampy territory: septimum os paludibus hauritur (Tac. Ger. 1.3). Plin. 
Nat. 4.79 refers to this as the lake Halmyris, near the Peuce-mouth. 


Omnis autem circumfluo ambitu Pontus The adj. circumfluus is here used in 8.46 
its active sense, as above in §5 circumfluis spatiis; cf. also Ov. Met. 1.30 circum- 
fluus umor, Plin. Nat. 2.166 tellus... praecincta circumfluo mart. However, in 
these two examples it is used about a liquid which ‘flows around’ something 
else, whereas in the present text it seems to be a less common example of that 
type of abundantia sermonis in which a noun is accompanied by an ad). of 
similar meaning (see Hagendahl, 1924, 202-7): circumfluo ambitu denotes the 
full circumference of its waters’. 


et nebulosus est et dulcior aequorum ceteris et vadosus Note that the three 
adjectives are explained in the same order in the causal clause following them. 
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Mela 1.102 has brevis, atrox, nebulosus; the second of these adjectives would 
not have suited Amm.’s description, in which no attention is paid to the dangers 
of the PE, the focus being fully directed at its surroundings in the widest sense 
of the term. The phrase dulcior aequorum ceteris is quite similar to Sal. Hist. 
3.65 Utque ipsum mare Ponticum dulcius, quam cetera. For aequorum ceteris 
cf. Tac. Ann. 1.2.1 ceteri nobilium, 1.51.2 ceteri sociorum, 11.18.2 ceteras 
navium and also Szantyr 56. The adj. vadosus also occurs in 14.10.7, 18.7.10 


(q.v.), 18.8.9 (q.v.). 


quod et concrescat aer ex umorum spiramine saepe densetus See the note 
ad 20.11.26 halitus terrae, which deals with the different types of exhalations. 
In all its other instances in Amm. densetus concerns closely-knit groups of 
people, usually during warfare, e.g. agminibus. .. densetis (31.15.2). However, 
the verb densere is equally apt for describing physical phenomena; cf. e.g. 
Lucr. 1.395 nec tali ratione potest denserier aer. Especially during the winter 
mist 1s characteristic of the PE; see Olshausen, 1991, 172. 


et irruentium undarum magnitudine This explanation of the fact that the PE 
is less salty than other seas is not incorrect regarding its surface water, the 
salinity of which 1s half that of the oceans. It can be found in several other 
authors, e.g. Plb. 4.42, Sal. Hist. 3.65, Str. 1.3.4 (SOC), Plin. Nat. 4.79, V.FI. 
4.720-1. See also Danoff, 1962, 930-2 and Olshausen, 1991, 172. A list of 
rivers which discharge themselves into the PE can be found in Danoff, 1962, 
922-30. For magnitudo see above the note ad §30. 


et consurgit in brevia dorsuosa The only other occurrence of dorsuosus is 
Sol. 27.3 concerning the Mediterranean between the two Syrtes: in brevia 
residit dorsuosa. Austin ad Verg. A. 1.111 notes that brevia, ‘shallows’ is “a 
Virgilian innovation”. Only the north-western part of the PE is comparatively 
shallow, in its middle and southern parts it reaches depths of over 2000 meters. 


multitudine circumvenientium fluentorum The choice of the verb is some- 
what surprising; circumvenire is more aptly used of a river enclosing an island: 
modicas insulas circumveniens (Tac. Ann. 2.6.3). Here it seems to express that 
many rivers around the PE discharge themselves into it, and thus can be said 
to ‘surround’ it geographically. ; 


ab ultimis nostri finibus maris — Although nostri... maris denoting the Med- 
iterranean could be Amm.’s rendering of 7 xa6" nas Oahatta (cf. e.g. Plb. 
3.37.10, 3.39.4) it is perhaps more likely that he follows the Roman tradition 


here. See the detailed treatment of the expression in Burr, 1932, 119-131. 


agminatim ad hunc secessum pariendi gratia petere pisces _ For fish coming 
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to the PE for spawning see Arist. HA 598 b; Plin. Nat. 9.47 and Sol. 12.13 
ascribe this habit specifically to the tunny-fish. Plin. Nat. 32.152-3 lists a 
number of fishes which are perhaps native to the PE and for which according 
to him Ov. Hal. 94 sqq. is the only source. Apart from this and two other 
instances in Amm. (18.6.23 and 31.4.5) agminatim only occurs in Apul. Met. 
4.8 and 20 and Sol. 25.4. Plin. Nat. 9.47 uses gregatim about the tunnies. For 
petere ad ct. 19.8.12 in montes petimus celsiores and Szantyr 275. 


securt voracium beluarum — For securus with gen., ‘free from fears of’, cf. 
Hor. Ep. 2.2.17 poenae securus. Hence Mommsen’s conjecture damni (for V’s 
adomnis) in 16.9.4, which is accepted by Clark and Seyfarth. Brink has an 
interesting note on the meaning of securus ad Hor. Ep. 2.1.176. 


praeter innoxios delphinas et parvos This ultimately derives from Arist. 
HA 598 b Onpia S€ ta Neydha Ehattw: Ew yao deryivog xal pwxaivyg 
ovdsév Eotty ev tH IIdévtm, xai o Sedrgyic utxedc. Cf. also Plin. Nat. 9.50 
sed in Pontum nulla intrat bestia piscibus malefica praeter vitulos et parvos 
delphinos. See turther Ael. NA 9.59 and for the dolphin Thompson, 1947, 52- 
6. Innoxius, ‘harmless’, to denote a permanent characteristic 1s not often used 
about animals; Plin. Nat. 8.229 animalia indigenis innoxia is another example. 


A reference to the cold winters is obligatory in a survey of the PE. Danoff, 
1962, 938 deals with the tall stories about this subject. These mainly concern 
the Thracian and Scythian coasts. Especially the “Skythische Kalte” was a 
favourite theme (Danoff, 1962, 943); cf. e.g. Verg. G. 3.349-—383 and above all 
Ov. Tr. 3.10. 


Pontici sinus | See above the note ad §1 for this designation of the PE. 


aquilone caeditur et pruinis For the north wind in the PE cf. Plin. Nat. 2.126 
and for the frost on the northern coasts Str. 7.3.18 (307C). Olshausen, 1991, 
172 mentions an average of 50 days of frost in these regions. 


praestringitur gelu In the note ad 21.7.2 praestrinximus the verb’s different 
meanings are mentioned. Frost is often said to ‘bind’ or ‘fetter’ nature: gelu 
vinctum amnem (17.2.3), ut vincti concrescant frigore rivi (Ov. Tr. 3.10.25), 
praestrictus. ..umor (Plin. Nat. 17.217). Cf. also geluque torpentes aquilones 
(31.2.14). 


prolati aliquantorsum longius quam sperabamus, pergamus ad reliqua The 
survey provided by Emmett, 1981 illustrates the remarkable fact that ancient 
historians have not developed any really satisfactory formula to conclude a 
digression. They either restrict themselves to a mere announcement of their 
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return to the main subject (Vell. 2.68.5 sed ad ordinem revertendum est, Tac. 
Ann. 4.33.4 sed ad inceptum redeo, Amm. 14.4.7 nunc ad textum propositum 
revertamur) or avail themselves of expressions referring to the urgent demands 
of brevitas in the interest of the readers (Tac. Hist. 2.38.2 sed me veterum novo- 
rumque reputatio morum longius tulit: nunc ad rerum ordinem venio, Amm. 
15.12.6 evectus sum longius; sed remeabo tandem ad coepta). Hardly ever is 
there any connection with the contents of the digression as such. Proferri here 
means “to advance” (OLD s.v. profero 8a). In his bilingual edition Seyfarth 
had followed Clark in accepting Heraeus’ aliquanto sumus for V’s aliquantor- 
sum, which had also evoked the scepsis expressed in TLL I 1602.70-4, where 
aliquorsum aliquanto 1s tentatively suggested. Perhaps aliorsum aliquanto de- 
serves to be taken into consideration; aliorsum, ‘in another direction’, can be 
used concerning the structure of a text: aliorsum oratio properans (25.10.3). 
In any case, it is not possible to devise a satisfactory meaning for the unique 
aliquantorsum. The phrase pergamus ad reliqua returns in 26.1.14; cf. also 
26.1.2. 


It would have been better to mark the beginning of a new chapter here instead 
of including this section in ch. 8, where it figures as a complete outsider. See 
the introductory note to 21.12 for Amm.’s remarkable decision to incorporate 
the whole report on the Aquileia affair in book 21. 


ad gaudiorum praesentium cumulum — Cf. 27.2.10 illo videlicet ad gaudii 
cumulum accedente, quod. 


dilationum ambage multiplici tractum A baroque expression, in which ev- 
ery word denotes an aspect of the long wait for success at Aquileia. Amm. 
uses ambages about cumbrous speech, e.g. 18.5.6 flexiloquis ambagibus vel 
obscuris, but also to denote the delays of long processes: per ambages. .. et 
moras (28.5.13, 29.5.33). This means that dilationum is either a gen. explica- 
tivus or identitatis (cf. Firm. err. 7.1 moras dilationis). The final success had 
been ‘postponed by the complicated process which implied a large variety of 
delays’. 


per Agilonem et lovium For per instead of ab to denote the Agens in a 
passive phrase see Szantyr 127, for Agilo the notes ad 14.10.8 and 21.12.16, 
for Iovius the note ad 21.8.1. 


longtorts obsidii taedio The phrase dilationum ambage multiplici tractum 
paves the way for this motive for the surrender of Aquileia. It differs from 
21.12.19, where the defenders are said to have been vexed by a lasting angor. 
Neither motive tallies with the description of the siege itself: see the note ad 
2A E29 
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isdemque vivis exustis In 21.12.20 Amm. reports that only the cavalry com- 
mander Nigrinus was burnt, whereas the curiales Romulus and Sabostius were 
beheaded. See the relevant notes ad loc. 


concessionem impetrasse delictorum et veniam  Asatokenof Julian’s clemen- 
tia: see the note ad 21.12.20 placabilis imperator et clemens. In 14.10.14, 
17.10.4 (q.v.), 29.5.8 and 29.6.16 Amm. has the phrase concessio praeterito- 
rum. The present text is paralleled by 17.12.10. The meaning ‘forgiveness’ for 
concessio 1s supported by its combination with venia, for which see Hagendahl, 
1924, 172. 
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Chapter 9 


This chapter contains the only substantial account of Julian’s journey from Con- 
stantinople to Antioch in the early summer of 362. Other sources touch more 
briefly on this important episode without adding much precise information. 
Nevertheless, it is interesting to compare some of these with the tenor and pur- 
pose of Amm.’s report. Zosimus emphasizes the calm and discreet behaviour 
of the soldiers and notes: 058€ yao Hv elxdc annyes Th reatat touUtoug Und 
TovAtavG Baothet tetaypévous (3.11.4). Libanius was most impressed by the 
frequent tokens of the emperor’s interest in literary erudition and religion. He 
listened to many speeches and often visited temples (Or. 18.159-61). Amm.’s 
account is not only far lengthier, but above all more varied. It mainly consists of 
a series of vignettes illustrating different aspects of Julian’s personality. Thus 
the author provides glimpses of his emotions and generosity among the ruins 
of Nicomedia, of his piety at Pessinus, of his impartiality in juridical matters at 
Ancyra and Antioch and of his courteous friendliness at Pylae. Twice Julian’s 
quick-wittedness is exemplified by a literal quotation of his clever and pointed 
replies. In some cases an unmistakable contrast with Constantius is implied. 
In fact, the chapter is meant to show both the competence and the humanity of 
the new emperor by providing snapshots of a princeps who was truly civilitati 
admodum studens (25.4.7). 

Amm.’s handling of Julian’s journey is of course highly selective. He might 
have justified this by referring to the historian’s task, which entails discurrere 
per negotiorum celsitudines (26.1.1). On the other hand, the sceptical reader 
can e.g. draw attention to the almost total absence of chronological details — 
the arrival in Antioch during the Adonea ts the only indication of this kind 
— and argue that the admittedly vague borderline between historiography and 
biography has definitely been crossed here. The passage does not primarily 
concern events and their causes and consequences, but the protagonist’s 780¢. 
The resulting portrait is perhaps not unfitting right in the middle of the book 
and it must be admitted that combining this with the transition from one centre 
of activities to another ts an elegant device. 

The notes below aim 1.a. at providing a clearer and more detailed background 
to the various stages of Julian’s journey than is available in Amm.’s generally 


Jejune indications. Attention will also be paid to some important decisions 


made by the emperor for which the historian had no room within the chosen 
framework, 


Both Clark and Seyfarth print this section as a selfcontained unit separate from 
the rest of the chapter. This is correct, since its contents are not restricted to 
a specific moment in Julian’s career, but do at least partly concern the whole 
period of his undivided reign: dum teneret imperium solus. 
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prosperis lulianus elatior For prospera as a synonym of res secundae see 
the note ad 16.4.5 and for elatus the note ad 21.4.7. 


ultra homines iam spirabat Right at the beginning of Julian’s eastward 
march this phrase cannot but have an ominous ring. This can be illustrated 
by comparable instances in the Res Gestae: e.g. the eunuchs’ greed was ul- 
tra mortalem modum (14.11.3), as was Constantius’ unbridled anger against 
Gallus (14.11.13); Sapor’s imperialistic desires burnt supra homines (18.4.1); 
the Severan prefect Plautianus was ultra mortale tumens (26.6.8). See also the 
note ad 20.2.5 and cf. this passage in Seneca: omnes quos vecors animus supra 
cogitationes extollit humanas altum quiddam et sublime spirare se credunt 
(de ira 1.20.2). For spirare denoting (audacious) aspirations cf. the note ad 
22.3.12. Julian’s confidence has taken a definite turn towards hybris. 


periclis expertus assiduis Julian had endured many ‘perils’ in his life, but 
this meaning does not really suit the context, which only concerns the time of 
his sole rulership. For this reason it is better to render periclis with ‘proofs’ or 
‘experiences’. Admittedly, this meaning is comparatively rare, except for the 
phrase periculum facere, but there is one unquestionable example in Amm.: ut 
periculum docuit per varias collectum aetates (22.16.8). 


orbem Romanum iam placide regenti Cf. the note ad 21.13.13. Heges. 2.9.1 
(p. 154.8-10 Ussani) provides a definition: orbis terrarum, qui Romano imperio 
clauditur et definitur, denique a plerisque orbis Romanus appellatur. In a 
different context placide could indicate the kindly and mild character of Julian’s 
reign (cf. 27.3.11 Viventius..., cuius administratio quieta fuit et placida). Here 
it seems to refer to the undisturbed peace under the ruler, in contrast to the 
hectic period which had been dominated by the conflict with Constantius. It 
should, however, be added that the phrase just quoted about the urban prefect 
Viventius’ administration is immediately followed by a statement about its 
prosperity: copia omnium rerum fluente. 


velut mundanam cornucopiam Fortuna gestans The horn of plenty was a 
well-known concept. In literature it occurs e.g. in Hor. Saec. 59-60 beata pleno/ 
Copia cornu. It became one of Fortune’s regular attributes: Fortuna cum cornu 
pomis ficis aut frugibus autumnalibus plenoArnob. nat. 6.25). Ad Hor. carm. 
1.17.14 Porphyrio notes: Nam cornu videtur significare Fortunae. . . idque eti- 
am vulgo Cornucopia <dicitur>. His vulgo is surprising, since TLLIV 969. 1-6 
lists only a handful of cases, two of which in Amm., the other one being 25.2.3. 
R. Peter’s article in Roscher 1.1503 sqq. is illustrated with several pictures of 
Fortuna holding the horn in her left hand. The qualification velut mundanam 
is difficult; velut is obviously used after the manner defined in OLD s.v. 4 (“in 
apologizing for a strong or unusual phrase”): thus it cannot concern cornu- 
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copia, which is an entirely ordinary concept. It rather mitigates the boldness of 
mundanam. Apart from its occurrences in an astrological context (for which 
consult the note ad 20.11.29) mundanus can be found in 14.6.3 in mundanum 
fulgorem (about Rome’s rise to glory), 25.4.14 guodam caduceo leniente mun- 
dano and 29.2.15 fastorum monumenta mundana. In the first and third of these 
phrases the adjective clearly means ‘extending to the whole world’, cf. the 
translations of Rolfe and Hamilton respectively: “worldwide splendour” and 
“a place in the history of the world”. A comparable meaning seems feasible for 
25.4.14, cf. Fontaine’s “comme si quelque caducée universe] adoucissait leurs 
moeurs” and his note ad loc. These parallels show that in the present text too 
mundanus refers to ‘the whole world’, especially in view of orbem Romanum 
and cuncta in the context. The translation “tenant la corne d’abondance qu’ elle 
répand sur la terre” (Camus, 1967, 180) does not account for velut. Amm. 
really wants to say that Fortune’s traditional horn of plenty was, ‘to use a bold 
expression, beneficial to the whole world’. 

The counterpart of the joyous picture in the quoted lemma is formed by the sad 
disappearance of the Genius publicus, witnessed by Julian in a dream during 
the night before his death. The Genius departed velata cum capite cornucopia 
(25.2.3). See further the note ad 21.14.1. 


antegressis victoriarum titulis Amm. uses titulus in different meanings: it 
denotes a specific point or subject matter in 14.9.2 (q.v.), 19.12.5, 21.16.11 
(q.v.), 25.2.7 (‘rubric’), 28.4.22, it functions as a t.t. concerning taxes in 19.11.3 
(q.v.), 27.3.10 (see Van de Wiel ad loc.), 30.5.6. Its present use can be com- 
pared with fitulis gestorum affixis (21.16.15, q.v.). Here it could be rendered 
with “honours” (Hamilton), provided the definite image of a honorific in- 
scription is kept in mind; cf. publicos ...titulos (23.1.5). The phrasing of 
such honorific inscriptions stressing the victories of Julian range from gener- 
al sobriquets, victor ac triumfator (ILS 753; cf. AE 1974.336, 1980.574 and 
1988.1110), victoriosissimus (ILS 751), invictus ILS 752; cf. AE 1978.807 
tov ayttyntov Avy(ovotov)) and invictissimus (ILS 755), to the more spe- 
cific Ger(manicus) maximus, Alaman(nicus) maximus, Fran(cicus) maximus, 
Sarm(aticus) maximus of ILS 8945 (cf. AE 1969-1970.631 and 1973.544; see 
for these cognomina devictarum gentium Arnaldi, 1977, esp. 96-8 and Arce, 
1984). Only Parthicus remained to be added to the list (ornamentis illustrium 
gloriarum inserere Parthici cognomentum ardebat, 22.12.2), which also com- 
prised Victorinus, albeit only among Julian’s detractors: in palatio Constanti 
quidam lulianum culpantes, ut princeps ipse delectaretur, irrisive Victorinum 
ideo nominabant, quod verecunde referens, quotiens imperaret, superatos indi- 
cabat saepe Germanos (16.12.67). For the importance of the concept of victory 
in the ideology of late antique and early medieval rulers one should consult 
McCormick, 1986. 


dum teneret imperium solus...nec barbarorum quisquam ultra suos exsiluit 
fines This fact is obviously dear to Amm., for it returns in the elogium in the 
section about Felicitas: quoad fuit in terris, quievere nationes omnes immobiles 
(25.4.14). At this point in the narrative proper it seems somewhat premature. 
Julian had become sole emperor only a few months ago. 


nec motibus internis est concitus That had been the domain of Constan- 
tius’ so-called successes; cf. 21.16.15 (q.v.). Julian, on the other hand, was in 
externos hostes expertae felicitatis (Ruf. Fest. Brev. 28). 


populi Contrary to Clark, Seyfarth bows to Blomgren’s predilection for 
asyndeton, justified in the present case by the argument that the sentence 
comprises and further develops what has already been said (Blomgren 423). 


aviditate semper insectari praeterita Clark and Seyfarth prefer the inf. to 
insectandi in the editions of Accorsi and Gelenius. If they are right, this is a 
unique case of aviditas with an infin. On other occasions Amm. has a gerund, 
e.g. 15.13.2 lucrandi, 18.10.2 rapiendi aliena. Amm.’s use of the word insectari 
is also somewhat unexpected here; he uses it with the meaning ‘to hunt’ in 
22.15.24, whilst in 16.6.2, 23.6.44, 31.2.22 it denotes attacking with words, 
which in fact is its most usual meaning; cf. Tac. Ann. 15.25.4 Paetum. . . facetiis 
insectart satis habuit. This cannot be intended in the present text, where it 
obviously refers to physical aggression; cf. Suet. Cl. 1.4 duces Germanorum 
tota acie insectatus. There are no parallels in Amm. for the present text’s sense 
of praeterire, viz. ‘to leave unpractised’; cf. Cic. Fin. 1.24 ...ut non modo 
nullam captet, sed etiam praetereat omnis voluptates. 


Omnibus... dispositis This refers to the contents of ch. 4-7, but we know a 
lot more about Julian’s activities during his stay in Constantinople from other 
sources, his decrees in the first place (see for Julian as a lawgiver e.g. Ensslin, 
1923, Andreotti, 1930 and Arina, 1985). They are, in chronological order (cf. 
Seeck, 1919, 209-10): Cod. Theod. 7.4.7 of January 6, on the issue of military 
allowances; Cod. Theod. 8.1.6, concerning the position of numerarii, issued 
on January 17; Cod. Theod. 2.29.1 of 1 February on venal suffragium (cf. 
Amm. 22.6.5 lex est promulgata); 9.2.1 about certain rights of senators, dated 
February 5; 8.5.12, dealing with the cursus publicus, received at Syracusae on 
February 22 (and therefore issued some time before this date); Cod. Theod. 
8.1.7, concerning the position of numerarii once again (cf. 8.1.6), issued on | 
March; 9.42.5 about people who conceal the property of proscribed persons, 
posted at Rome on March 9 (and therefore to be dated earlier); 10.3.1, concern- 
ing the restoration of public landholdings to the municipalities, March 13 (the 
date 1s Seeck’s; the mss. read id. Mart. instead of //] id. Mart.); 11.16.10, Cod. 
Theod. |1.23.2, 12.1.50 (cf. 13.1.4), Cod. Just. 11.70.) and Cod. Just. 11.70.2, 
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all concerned with taxation and/or decurions and all issued on March 13; Cod. 
Theod. 11.39.5 of March 23, about the trustworthiness of written instruments; 
11.19.2, concerning farms belonging to the emperor’s patrimony, dated March 
28: 12.13.1 about the aurum coronarium, issued on April 29; 11.12.2, dealing 
with tax exemptions, April 30 and 13.3.4 about privileges of archiatri, issued 
on May 12. 

It is not possible to date Julian’s letters as easily as his laws, the introductions 
and subscripts of which more often than not give a clue as to their date of issue. 
On internal grounds, however, a good deal of the letters can be attributed to 
a definite period of the emperor’s reign and Wright, 1923, Bidez, 1924 and 
Weis, 1973 all agree that the following must have been written while Julian 
stayed in Constantinople: Ep. 32 to Basilius (it is disputed whether or not the 
addressee 1s to be identified with Basil the Great), 33 to Hermogenes (cf. PLRE 
I, Hermogenes 4), 40 to Philippus (cf. PLRE I, Philippus 3), 46 to Aetius (see 
above, ad 22.5.4), 58 to Zeno (see the note ad 22.5.4), 60 to the people of 
Alexandria with reference to the murder of bishop George (cf. 22.11.3 ff.), 73 
to the Thracians and 75 (not a letter, stricto sensu, but a decree concerning 
physicians; it is a Greek version of Cod. Theod. 13.3.4 of May 12, 362). 

As to Ep. 30 (to the high-priest Theodorus), 31 (to the sophist Prohaeresius; the 
letter is not mentioned in PLRE I, Proaeresius), 34 and 35 (to the philosopher 
Eustathius), 41 (to Eustochius, a sophist from Caesarea in Cappadocia), 54 (to 
the Byzaceni), 59 (to the people of Alexandria) and 61 (a rescript on Christian 
teachers), there is less agreement. On the whole Bidez, 1924, 35 ff. can be 
followed, who assumes that these letters were written at the end of 361 or early 
in 362. In the case of Ep. 34 and 35, for example, Bidez’s date is certainly 
preferable to that of Wright, 1923, 137 and 139, who suggests that these letters 
(no. 43 and 44 in her edition) were written in Antioch later in the year, for 
it is very likely that Julian’s request to Eustathius (PLRE I, Eustathius 1) to 
come to him, belongs to the period which also saw invitations written to other 
philosophers, e.g. Maximus (Jul. Ep. 26; cf. Weis, 1973, 247 and the note ad 
22.2.2 qua re cognita). 

On the other hand, Weis, 1973, 285 may be right in dating Ep. 30 (= 31 Weis) 
to October 361, on the grounds that the mood of the letter points to a period in 
which the struggle between Julian and Constantius had not yet been decided 
(PLRE I, Theodorus 8 is not explicit in this matter). And Ep. 41 (= 54 Wright 
= 8 Weis) would be better postponed to late 362 (with e.g. Wright, 1923, 185 
and PLRE I, Eustochius 5; Bidez, 1924, 39 hesitated). In this letter Julian 
invited the sophist Eustochius to attend consular celebrations (Hxe totvuy 
uehélwv whe Unatelag avtdc, 388 b). Whether those of 362 were meant, 
when Mamertinus and Nevitta assumed the consulship, or the accession to 
otfice of Sallustius and Julian himself on the first of January 363, is not stated, 
but Julian’s silence in this respect is the very reason why the latter option seems 
preterable (see, however, Weis, 1973, 248 ff.). For Ep. 59 and 61 see the notes 
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ad 22.9.2 incrementis maximis fultam and 22.10.7 illud. .. Christiani cultores, 
respectively. 

Ot course, apart from letters, Julian wrote works intended to be heard or read 
by a wider public. Of these Or. 7 (To the Cynic Heraclius) was certainly written 
while the emperor stayed in Constantinople: this is explicitly attested by Lib. 
Or. 17.16 (rept Béonopoy). There can be no doubt that Or. 8 (To the Mother 
of the Gods) too was issued while Julian was resident in the imperial city (pace 
Wright, 1913, 1,441: “Julian composed this treatise at Pessinus in Phrygia”; cf. 
22.9.5). In it Julian states that he delivered this hymn at the time of the sacred 
rites (nao’ avtdv...tOv ths &yLotelas xatodyv, 161 c), a clear reference to 
the month of March, in which not only the /avatio took place (cf. 23.3.7 
diem sextum kalendas, quo Romae Matri deorum pompae celebrantur annales 
et carpentum, quo vehitur simulacrum, Almonis undis ablui perhibetur), but 
other rites connected with the cult of the magna mater as well (cf. Wissowa, 
1902, 263 ff. and Latte, 1960, 342). That March 362 and not March 363 must 
be meant, becomes clear from Libanius (Or. 18.157), who mentions in one 
breath both the invective against Heraclius and the hymn to the Mother of the 
Gods (80 yoy evObe téte édekev). 

In Or. 9 Julian once more attacks the Cynics, as he did in Or. 7 (cf. for these 
works most recently Alonso-Ntifiez, 1984). In the first paragraph there is a ref- 
erence to the summer solstice (xal tata to0 Feo taic Geotvaic toonaic dy 
meoatovtos, 181 a), which seems to indicate that To the uneducated Cynics was 
written in early June (of 362, presumably). Whether or not Julian at that time 
was still in Constantinople, as e.g. Wright, 1913, II, 3; Rochefort, 1963, 143; 
Browning, 1976, 143 and Bowersock, 1978, 8!—2 would have it, is discussed 
below, in the note ad Antiochiam ire contendens reliquit Constantinopolim. 
Or. 10, The Caesars, entitled in the manuscripts Nuuxdovov 4 Kodva, is 
placed by its author in the season of the Saturnalia (got: yao Kepdva, 306 
a). It 1s therefore commonly, and not unreasonably, assumed (see however 
Baldwin, 1978, 450: “it is baseless speculation that Julian issued, let alone 
composed, the Caesares in the December of any year’) that Julian wrote this 
satirical dialogue shortly before or during the festival of the Saturnalia (1.e. 
from 15 to 17 December) either in Constantinople in 361 or in Antioch in 
362. For December 361 opted for instance Schwartz, Baynes, Geffcken (cf. 
Lacombrade, 1964, 27) and Wright, 1913, II, 343, December 362 is preferred 
by e.g. Browning, 1976, 182, Bowersock, 1978, 101 and Athanassiadi, 1981, 
197. The latter date is more likely, in view of Julian’s insinuations regarding 
Christ at the end of the satire, which are more in accordance with what we 
know of his feelings in the winter of 362 than in that of 361. 

As to Or. 11, the Hymn to King Helios, most scholars assume that this work 
belongs to late December 362 (so e.g. Lacombrade, 1964, 75 and Bowersock, 
1978, 102-3), but according to Browning, 1976, 138 the hymn was probably 
also, like Or. 7, 8 and 9, written in Constantinople in the first months of Julian’s 
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rule as sole emperor. Much depends on the interpretation of Or. 11. 44 (157 
c). From this passage it can be inferred that the hymn was at any rate written 
after Julian’s Kronia was composed: co. xat tO modtepov etc ta Kpdva 
yeyoauuévoy quiv ov navtdnaowy andBantov epavyn. However, the question 
is, what is meant by Kronia. Is the Kronia identical with the Caesars, entitled 
in the manuscripts inter alia Kodvia? If so, the Hymn to King Helios, written 
at a later date than the Kronia = Caesares (157 c, just quoted), for which 
December 362 seems to be the date of composition (see above), probably was 
written at some point in time after the festival of the Saturnalia in 362. But 
what if, as some scholars tend to assume, the Suda (I 437) 1s right in stating 
that there were two distinct works, the Kronia on the one hand and the Caesars 
on the other? In that case a firm clue for dating the Hymn to King Helios is 
lacking and Browning’s guess is as good as that of anybody else. 


perpensa deliberatione Amm. stresses the careful and serious character of 
the new administration. 


stipendioque competenti The general meaning of competens is ‘suitable’; 
cf. loco competenti monstrabo (16.10.17). TLL UI 2069.28-9 suggests that in 
the present text it is a synonym of sufficiens. The addition of ‘adequate pay’ 
as a persuasive factor is more realistic than the report in 21.5, where Julian’s 
lofty speech 1s enough to rouse the soldiers, who even regard it as a kind of 
oracle (21.5.9). See for stipendium the note ad 20.8.8. Cf. also 22.4.9 q.v. 


ad expedienda incidentia promptius animatis Probably a reference to the 
Persian campaign, to be mentioned for the first time explicitly in 22.12.1 q.v. 
For incidentia, Valesius’ fine emendation of V’s incitenti, cf. the note ad 21.2.3. 
For animatis cf. the note ad 20.4.12. 


cunctorum favore sublimis | When it concerns a person, sublimis, apart from 
its literal meaning, usually denotes rank or distinction. Here it seems more 
accurately to express Julian’s ambition and aspirations (‘high-minded’), and 
to be akin to Hor. Ars 165; cf. Brink’s instructive note ad loc. 


Antiochiam tre contendens reliquit Constantinopolim — At what time precisely 
Julian left Constantinople is a moot question (cf. e.g. Pack, 1986, 157 n. 336: 
“musste er sehr bald nach dem 12. Mai aufgebrochen sein”; Bowersock, 1978, 
85: “Julian left Constantinople at about the time of the promulgation of his 
edict on teachers (1.e. 17 June, cf. 22.10.7); Paschoud, 1979, 99: “on peut donc 
admettre qu’il est parti de Constantinople au plus tard vers le 1° juillet”). 
According to Zosimus Julian stayed in Constantinople for ten months (déxa 
dé dtatpiias ev 1 Bulavtiw unvac...ént thy “Avttdyetav FAauve, 3.11.3), 
which means that the emperor arrived in Antioch not before the autumn of 362. 
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Zosimus, however, is surely wrong. Julian’s presence in Antioch on 28 July 362 
already is firmly attested by Cod. Theod. 1.16.8 (dat. V kal. Aug. Antiochiae), so 
that he must have arrived there in any case before that date. We actually happen 
to have an indication to this effect. Amm. says that Julian’s entry into the city 
at the Orontes coincided with the yearly festival of Adonis (evenerat autem 
isdem diebus annuo cursu completo Adonea ritu vetere celebrari, 22.9.15), 
which was celebrated in June or in July (unfortunately the precise date of the 
Adonea themselves has caused much dissension, cf. the note ad loc.). As to 
the terminus post quem for Julian’s departure from Constantinople, the date is 
furnished by Cod. Theod. 13.3.4 (dat. IV id. Mai Constp.): May, 12. 

It was possible to cover the 700 miles from Constantinople to Antioch in almost 
a week, if one rode on horseback at full speed (Lib. Or. 21.15). Julian, however, 
travelled at his ease this time (contrast the note ad 21.9.6), even turning aside 
trom the high road to visit the ancient temple of Cybele at Pessinus (Lib. 
Or. 18.161, Amm. 22.9.5). Only later did he alter the order of his march and 
proceed faster (Lib. Or. 18.162 and 17.17, Amm. 22.9.14 videre properans 
Antiochiam, q.v.). Thus we may assume that the journey through Asia Minor 
took him a month or so, which implies for his departure from Constantinople 
a date in the second half of May or in early June, depending on whether he 
arrived in Antioch in June or in July (see further on this the note ad 22.9.15). 


incrementis maximis fultam  Valesius seems right in taking this to refer to 
Julian’s building program in Constantinople, which, according to Zos. 3.11.3, 
resulted in the construction of a harbour, a portico and a library (Awwéva 8¢€ 
UEYLOTOV auTY Setuduevos... xai otodv otyuatoedy UGAdAov 7 evOetav, Ext 
tov Muuéva xat&youoay, Ett é BiBALobrhxny ev tH Bactréws olxodouroas 
ot0&% xat tabty BiBAouc doac elyev EvanoGEuevoc). Modern commentators 
are more sceptical: “En dehors du port qui porte son nom, i] n’a sans doute rien 
laissé d’important” (Dagron, 1974, 90). The library in any case was already 
built by Constantius (Them. Or. 4, 59 d—60 a, cf. Paschoud, 1979, 99). However, 
we may trust Libanius, who claims in Or. 12.32 that Julian was a great collector 
of books, a statement confirmed by the emperor himself, Ep. 106 and 107 (cf. 
Or. 2. 123 d ff. and see Volkoff, 1980). See for the harbour (divi Juliani portus, 
Cod. Theod. 14.6.5) Janin, 1964”, 231-3. 

Not mentioned by Zosimus is the attempt of Julian to adorn Constantinople 
with an Egyptian obelisk, like the one Rome had acquired earlier (cf. Amm. 
17.4.6 ff. with, most recently, Fowden, 1987, Neri, 1992, 193-4). In Ep. 59 
(presumably written in Contantinople in the winter of 361-2, pace Wright, 
1923, 153, who dates the letter to 363, when Julian was in Antioch) Julian asks 
the Alexandrians to send him such a monolith, relating that his predecessor 
already had wanted one to be conveyed to Constantinople, but that Constantius’ 
death had prevented the plan to be carried out. The obelisk which now stands 
in the At Meydani (the hippodrome) in Istanbul, though not put there until 390 
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on Theodosius’ orders by the prefect of the city Proculus (cf. Wrede, 1966), 
is commonly supposed to be the monument Julian had asked for (see for this 
Weis, 1969), 

It seems best to regard fulcire here as the equivalent of “instruere, exornare, 
augere” (TLL VI 1.1505.32 sqq.); cf. terrae. .. nullis aquarum subsidiis fultae 
(16.12.11). 


natus enim illic diligebat eam ut genitalem patriam et colebat — Julian adopt- 
ed a course of action also attested for Constantine: Constantinus natus...in 
oppido Naisso et educatus. .. oppidum postea magnifice ornavit (Anon. Vales. 
2.2). He himself expressed the love for his birth-place in Ep. 59, 443 b-c: 
EY Be Wo uNtépa PAG. xal yao Eyevduny nao’ avty xal etpdpny Exetoe, 
xal ob Sbvauat neol abtiy dyveuwv etvar. Cf. further Jul. Mis. 367 c et xat 
yévos cott uot Oodxtoy, Jul. Or. 4, 251 d, Amm. 25.3.23 natus apud Con- 
stantinopolim, Mamert. Pan. 3.2.3, 3.14.6, Him. Or. 41.8 Colonna and Zos. 
9 ee 


Calchedone  {n Calchedon (cf. for this city the note ad 22.3.2) Julian is said 
to have had an altercation with the old, blind bishop of that city, Maris (Zon. 
13.12.27-28; Soz. HE 5.4.8—9 less likely situates the incident at Constantino- 
ple; Socr. HE 3.12.1-7 omits to mention the place of the encounter). At the 
end of the altercation the bishop without fear thanked God for the blindness 
that kept him from seeing the impious emperor. To the apparent surprise of the 
church historians (Zonaras’ story ends with Maris’ words), Julian suffered this 
to pass without further notice at that time, but, Socrates adds, he afterwards 
had his revenge, not upon Maris personally, but upon the Christians in general 
(the reference 1s to Julian’s measure against Christian teachers, cf. 22.10.7). 
See for Maris further Brennecke, 1988, 142-3. 


Libyssa, ubi sepultus est Hannibal Poenus The fact is mentioned in Eutr. 
4.5.2: apud Libyssam in finibus Nicomedensium sepultus est. Plu. Flam. 20.6 
quotes an oracular iambic trimeter (AiBucoa xeuder BGhog “AvviBou déuac), 
which was misunderstood by Hannibal, who thought that it referred to Libya. 
Hannibal’s grave obviously became a stock piece of information in geograph- 
ic contexts: Libyssa oppidum ubi nunc Hannibalis tantum tumulus (Plin. Nat. 
5.148), in Bithyno quoque agro Libyssa locus Nicomediae proximus, sepulchro 
Hannibalis famae datus (Sol. 42.3), mansio Libissa: ibi positus est rex Anni- 
balianus, qui fuit Afrorum (Itin. Burdig. 573.3—5). See for attempts to localize 
the spot Mansel, 1972. i 

Hannibal is mentioned in three other passages by Amm.: 15.10.10-11 (his 
march across the Alps), 18.5.6 (Maharbal’s famous remark), 25.1.15 (very 
briefly); cf. also the note ad 20.8.6 in laboribus. In a note ad 18.5.6 De Jonge 
discusses the accentuation of the name: Hannibal or Hannibal? 
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Nicomediam venit The subscript of Cod. Theod. 7.4.8 says that this law 
of Julian was given Nicomediae, on August | in the year of the consulship of 
Mamertinus and Nevitta. Since Julian was resident in Antioch on August | (see 
above), either the place or the date must be wrong. Seeck, 1919, 210 rejected 
the date, but for example Ensslin, 1923, 126 preferred to alter Nicomediae into 
Anttochiae. 


urbem antehac inclutam, ita... ut... regio quaedam urbis aestimaretur aeter- 
nae The rise to prominence of Nicomedia, modern Izmit, Bithyniae urbium 
mater (17.7.1; cf. 22.8.5 q.v. and see in general Ruge, 1937), had gained a new 
impetus in the Severan period, when the city, unlike its rival Nicaea, chose the 
winning side in the civil war which brought victory to Septimius Severus (cf. 
Robert, 1977). Diocletian above all had furthered its prosperity (Lact. mort. 
pers. 7.10 Nicomediam studens urbi Romae coaequare). Flourishing initially 
as one of the tetrarchic capitals, Nicomedia remained the most important city 
of the eastern part of the empire for some three decades, until it was finally 
eclipsed by Constantinople (cf. Millar, 1977, 51-3). Nevertheless even after the 
foundation of the New Rome, it remained a major city, as Exp. 49 (apparently 
written prior to the earthquake of 358, cf. Rougé ad loc.) testifies: Nicome- 
dia vero et ipsa eminens et admirabilis est in omnibus abundans, et habens 
opus publicum optimum basilicam antiquam, qua divinum ignem de caelo 
descendisse et combusisse eam dicunt, et condita est postea a Constantino. 
Habet autem et circenses, structuram valde bonam in qua eminet circensium 
spectaculum quod diligentius spectatur. 


ita magnis retro principum amplificatam impensis For ita + adjective, ut (not 
to be confused with the usage treated in the note ad 20.11.5 ita amarum) cf. ita 
magnae ut sperem posse avelli (Ter. An. 553), ita magnus et vehemens factus est 
ut ea traduci victimae nullo modo possent (Cic. Inv. 2.96), ita implacabilis et 
directus, ut...nec exorari posset... (Amm. 27.11.6). This ts the only passage 
in Amm. where retro does not mean ‘back(wards)’, as in retroque gradientes 
(21.12.6). Its meaning here, viz. ‘former’, is paralleled exactly by super omnes 
retro principes invictissimi (CIL 8.6306) and laudes. . . bonorum (v.1. meliorum) 
retro principum (HA AS 35.1). 


recte noscentibus The same phrase occurs in 25.4.4 and 27.5.9, but with 
different functions: in the latter case it is a complement to placuit, while in 
25.4.4 it should probably be regarded as a dat. iudicantis (cf. e.g. Tac. Hist. 
4.17.3 vereque reputantibus Galliam suismet viribus concidisse). This is less 
likely in the present text in which ‘judgment’ is expressed by aestimaretur. It 
seems best to explain it as a dat. auctoris here. 


regio quaedam urbis...aeternae An elegant bow to Amm.’s Roman reading 
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public. For the concept of Roma aeterna see the note ad 21.12.24. 


cuius moenia cum vidisset in favillas miserabiles consedisse  Valesius’ in- 
terpretation of moenia, viz. “opera publica et aedificia, ab anterioribus Prin- 
cipibus exstructa”, is shared by TLL VIII 1328.31—3. However, the more 
common meaning of moenia, ‘city walls’ does not seem to be impossible. The 
deplorable state of the city walls (t& tetyea ta mod tH BiOuvig), the construc- 
tion of which went back to the time of the emperor Hadrian (Chron. Pasch. 
p. 475 Bonn), must have been the first sight which struck Julian on approaching 
Nicomedia. In 358 Nicomedia had been ravaged by an earthquake (the terrae 
tremor of 85, cf. also 22.13.5), which also caused an enormous fire, lasting 
for 5 days. Cf. Amm.’s report in 17.7.1-8. Matthews 390 draws attention to 
the scant information about Nicomedia in the geographical digression in the 
previous chapter (22.8.5) and rightly notes that details of the city’s heyday and 
its contrasting decay are far more in place here. Moreover, the author has an op- 
portunity to illustrate the emotional side of Julian’s personality. For considere, 
‘to collapse’, cf. Cic. Prov. 34 about the Alps: Quae iam licet considant. 


angorem animi tacitis fletibus indicans This belies the note ad 20.11.5, where 
Amm. reports the tears which Constantius shed over Amida. For ‘wordless 
crying’ cf. Liv. 3.47.4, Apul. Met. 9.38. 


pigriore gradu Only Mart. 2.11.3 piger vultus provides a parallel for piger 
as the expression of grief. It is, however, open to doubt whether in Apul. Met. 
4.33 pigens tristisque the first word is a convincing emendation of ms. piger. 


ad regiam The Nicomedian regia, called palatium by Lact. mort. pers. 12 
and 14 (cf. the note ad 20.4.21), and Baciiera (Baciketov) by Lib. Or. 61.10, 
61.17 and Eus. HE 8.6.6, had been built in the time of Diocletian (Socr. HE 
1.6.33). 


aerumnis etus tllacrimans For aerumna cf. the note ad 20.7.7. This is the 
only instance in Amm. of illacrimare. Valesius aptly quotes this passages 
from one of Libantus’ letters to Julian: uaxagilw $& Eywye thy Ntxowrdsouc 
xal xetuevyv (‘Nicomedes’ city, although it is lying in ruins’). et uév yao 
EOTaVaL, Tetiuntal 5€ Guws mecotoa daxpvat cots. todto Sé ov welov oUtE 
TOV Hoeyvav, oc ex’ “Aythret Movoas eyeioat kéyoc obte tio Nuay wens 
pexadoc, Hv ext Naprypsove uéddovtt tedeutyjoety doqxev 6 Zedt<o naida 
plAtatov ttudyv (Lib. Ep. 35.2). It should, however, be added that this letter 
dates from 358 or 359, not long after the disaster. 


ordo squalens occurrit et populus Cf. the note ad 20.5.7 for the different 
meanings of ordo in Amm. Here it denotes the municipalis ordo (18.10.1) 
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or ordo decurionum; cf. 25.9.2 ordo et populus, to which Valesius refers for 
his addition of et. For squalens as an outward sign of mourning cf. 15.5.1] 
squalens et maestus. 


nimium quantum antehac florentissimus For nimium quantum cf. the note 
ad 21.16.16. Here the combination with the superlative sharpens the contrast 
between glorious past and miserable present. For florens denoting the prosperity 
of a city or region cf. Caes. Gal. 4.3.3 civitas ampla atque florens, Tac. Hist. 
2.17.1 florentissimum Italiae latus. 


et agnoscebat quosdam ibidem ab Eusebio educatus episcopo Amma's state- 
ment that Julian was educated by Eusebius of Nicomedia, confirmed by Zonaras 
(quoted below; cf. also Soz. HE 5.2.7 bx éntoxdnotg xal exxdnoractixoic 
aviedatv etodey), has been generally accepted, but see the cautious remarks 
of Bouffartigue, 1992, 28-9. However, it is disputed when precisely the young 
prince came into the bishop’s care and how long he stayed with him (Amm. 
is silent on this). Most scholars assume that Julian, whose mother (PLRE I, 
Basilina) had died a few months after his birth, and whose father (PLRE I, 
Constantius 7, cf. Martindale, 1980, 481) had been murdered by the troops at 
Constantinople in 337 (or early 338; for the date see e.g. Klein, 1979, 101-2 and 
Pietri, 1989, 120 ff.), was placed in the care of his relative Eusebius shortly af- 
ter he had become an orphan. If this assumption 1s,correct, Zonaras’ contention 
that Julian’s parents were still alive when the boy was entrusted to the bishop 
(evtetAev ucyddas Ex’ aut Eoyyxdtes Eanidac ol toutou yoveic EvoeBiw 
t@ Nixoundsetag adtov naoadeddxact map’ avtod uunfyoduevoy thy Detav 
yeapry, 13.10.4) must be wrong. And indeed, the chronology sketched above 
is more likely to be true than that of Zonaras, pace Bleckmann, 1992, 342-4. 
According to Amm. Julian was brought up by Eusebius at Nicomedia: tbidem. 
But Eusebius was transferred soon after 337 to the bishopric of Constantinople, 
in 338 (so e.g. Pietri, 1989, 135), the beginning of 339 (cf. Dagron, 1974, 
421) or in 340 (as Bowersock, 1978, 25 would have it; “malheureusement, 
la chronologie de son activité est difficile a établir dans le détail”, Spanneut, 
1963, 1466), where he died a few years later (see for Eusebius in general 
Lichtenstein, 1903 and Spanneut, 1963). Did the bishop compel Julian to 
follow him to the eastern capital (cf. e.g. Baynes, 1925, 252; Schemmel, 1927, 
455 and Bowersock, 1978, 25) or did he leave him behind in Bithynia (so e.g. 
Athanassiadi, 1981, 14, 21 and Dimaio, 1989, 100)? We do not know. But 
Julian stayed in Nicomedia at least long enough to warrant Amm.’s statement 
that he recognised some people he had met twenty or more years earlier. 


quem genere longius contingebat —Amm. seems to be the only source for this. 
The verb contingere is often used to denote relationship; cf. e.g. 21.16.8 and 
26.651. 


9.5 parimodo Amm. presumably refers to Julian’s lavish subsidies to the build- 
ing programme at Constantinople. The rebuilding of Nicomedia is now subsi- 
dized ‘in the same manner’. 


ad reparanda, quae terrae subverterat tremor The earthquake of 358 (for 
which see, apart from 17.7.1 ff. q.v., Lib. Or. 61, Ep. 33 and Socr. HE 2.39.2) 
had not been the first that hit Nicomedia and its neighbourhood. The catalogue 
of Hermann, 1962, 1103 ff. notes A.D. 33, 122, circa 180 and 268/70 as years in 
which such a disaster befell the Bithynian capital in imperial times (but the list 
does not seem to be complete, cf. Ruge, 1937, 473-4). Nor was it the last. Within 
a year of Julian’s visit the earth trembled again and caused the destruction of 
whatever repairs had been realised in the meantime (22.13.5, q.v.). For a recent 
(but not exhaustive) bibliography on earthquakes see Olshausen, 1991, 2012, 
n. 243. 


abunde praestitis plurimis Julian’s birthplace Constantinople (cf. §2) and 
Nicomedia, where he spent part of his early life, were not the only cities which 
benefited from Julian’s liberality, if Mamert. Pan. 3.9.2-4 1s to be believed (cf. 
esp. §4: Sed universas urbes ope imperatoris refotas enumerare perlongum 
est; on Julian’s reputation as ‘philopolis’ see Pack, 1986, 57 et seq.). 


per Nicaeam _ The city of Nicaea, modern Iznik, where in 325 the first oecu- 
menical church council was held, was (and still is) well-known for its town- 
planning: Et Niceae quidem civitatis dispositionem difficile est alibi invenire; 
regulam autem putat aliquis impositam esse omni civitati propter aequalitatem 
et formositatem (Exp. 49; cf. Str. 12.4.7 (S65—-6C). Like Nicomedia it had been 
hit by the earthquake of 358, but apparently (cf. Socr. HE 2.39.2) not as 
badly. Also in December 362 Nicaea was better off than Nicomedia: reliqua 
Nicomedia collapsa est terraemotu itidemque Nicaeae portio non mediocris 
(22.1355): 

Of old a rival of Nicomedia (the 38th oration of Dio Chrysostomus in vain 
called for Oudvota), Nicaea, like Nicomedia, claimed the title of UNTEOTOKIC 
(cf. Robert, 1977). As arule Nicomedia was given priority, but there were times 
when both cities simultaneously were allowed to hold the honorary title (as 
e.g. under Valentinian, ACO 2.1.420.30, cf. Sahin, 1987, 312), which explains 
the paradox (not quite understood in the note ad 17.7.1) that now Nicomedia 
(17.7.1), now Nicaea (26.1.3) was called urbium mater by Amm. See for 
Nicaea in general Ruge, 1937 and Merkelbach, 1987. The testimonies on the 
history of the city are conveniently put together by Sahin, 1987, 1-42. 

It must have been during his march through Bithynia that Julian somewhere 
in the borderland between Nicomedia and Nicaea (presumably near modern 
Validekoprii Ciftligi) founded a city called Basilinopolis, in memory of his 
mother (ACO 2.1.59; cf. Sahin, 1987, 112-5), thus imitating Constantine, who 
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had honoured his mother by renaming another Bithynian city: Drepanum ante, 
nunc Helenopolim, 26.8.1 (cf. Drijvers, 1992, 9 ff.). 


ad Gallograeciae fines ‘To the borders of Gallograecia’, that is: Galatia (cf. 
Ruf. Fest. Brev. 11 Gallograeciam, hoc est Galatiam (sunt enim, ut nomen 
resonat, ex Gallis Galatae). . . invasimus, a Roman province since 25 B.C. (cf. 
Jones, 19717, 110 et seq., Sherk, 1980 and Mitchell, 1980), divided into two 
at some point in time before the Notitia Dignitatum was written (cf. e.g. Not. 
Dign., Or. 2.42 and 2.51). According to Exp. 41, it was provincia optima sibi 
sufficiens (cf. in general Biirchner-Brandis, 1912 and for the Celts in Asia 
Minor most recently Mitchell, 1993). 

Amm. uses Gallograecia once more (Valens perculsus iamque revertens per 
Gallograeciam, 26.7.13), while he speaks of Galatia three times (25.10.10, 
26.7.2, 26.9.1). The name and its derivatives were coined in republican times 
(the first occurrence is Cic. Har. 28) as the Latin equivalents of Pakatia etc. 
(Gallograecia occasionally is found in Greek too, cf. e.g. Strabo 12.5.1, 566C 
ehaBov tyyv vOv Pakatiav xat Daddoxpatxtay Acyouévny). Initially it had 
a negative connotation (cf. Liv. 37.8.4, 38.17.9 and Flor. Epit. 1.27.3 gens 
Gallograecorum, sicut ipsum nomen indicio est, mixta et adulterata est). 


dextrorsus itinere declinato Instead of continuing on the socalled Pilgrim’s 
Road (for which see French, [980 and 1981), a main road of Asia Minor, built 
during the reign of the emperor Domitian, stretching from Constantinople 
through Ancyra (§8) to Tarsus (§13), Antioch (§14) and beyond to Syrta- 
Palaestina. The same is expressed by Libanius: 6¢ ye xal tH¢ evbelag 0500 
toooUtov exdoauay cic Povyiav €hO@v thy texovoav Hutv tob<s Beov< 
ROANOIC xal Ueydhotsg Tlunoac EnavydGes (Or. 12.87). It must have been near 
Juliopolis (modern Cayirhan) that Julian turned south. 


Pessinunta convertit For convertere, “petere alium locum” (TLL IV 858.84 
sqq.) cf. Sal. Jug. 20.4 cum omni multitudine in regnum suom convortit. Pessi- 
nus was originally a purely Phrygian town and certainly not founded by Gauls 
in the third century B.C., as Apollonius of Aphrodisias, preserved in the ar- 
ticle of Stephen of Byzantium on Ancyra, asserts (cf. Jones, 19717, 110-1). 
Amm. was better informed: Pessinunta...Phrygiae quondam, nunc Galatiae 
oppidum (26.9.1). 


visurus vetusta Matris Magnae delubra — Such a visit was of course wellnigh 
obligatory for the author of the treatise Etc thy untéepa tov Oe@v (Or. 8). In 
this treatise, which he had written only shortly before, in the early spring of 362 
(cf. the note ad 22.9.2 Omnibus igitur. .. dispositis), Julian had interpreted the 
cult of the Great Mother as an expression of the truths of Neoplatonic theology. 
Apart from the present episode Julian’s pious devotion to the cult is clearly 
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shown in 23.3.7, where Amm. reports how on 27 March 363 the emperor 
celebrated the usual rites prisco more in the Mesopotamian town Callinicum. 
Cf. Fontaine ad loc. See in general for the sacred precincts of Cybele Woodley, 
1989 and for Magna Mater most recently Thomas, 1984. For the results of 
recent excavations at Pessinus see Devreker-Waelkens, 1984 and Devreker, 
1988. 


a quo oppido...Romam _ The primary sources for this famous event in 204 
B.C. can be found in Vermaseren, 1977, 1-200 and 225-45; cf. also Wis- 
sowa, 1912, 318 n.2 and Latte, 1960, 258—9 n.1. For a recent discussion with 
full bibliographical references see Gruen, 1990, who, incidentally contradicts 
Amm. and the large majority of the sources by arguing that the Magna Mater 
did not come to Rome from Pessinus, but from Mt. Ida in the Troad. Cf. also 
Forsyth, 1990. The question from which of these sources Amm. derived his 
information cannot be answered with certainty. Julian’s Or. 8.2 (159 ¢ sqq.) 
was presumably not his source in view of the absence of Scipio Nasica in that 
passage, which focuses on the Vestal Claudia instead. Livy 29.11 sqq. could 
be a candidate, but Amm.’s statements in the next two sections seem to point 
in a different direction. Carmine Cumano refers to the Sibylline books, called 
Cumana carmina in 23.3.3. See for this Coleman ad Verg. Ecl. 4.4 and cf. 
August. ep. 258.5, where the author, having quoted Ecl. 4.13-4, says: quod 
ex Cymaeo, id est ex Sibyllino carmine se fassus est transtulisse Vergilius. 
The word simulacrum makes it less likely that Amm. consulted Livy, who 
was fully aware of the nature of the object in question: sacrum... lapidem 
quam matrem deum esse incolae dicebant (29.1 1.7). The stone is described by 
Arnob. nat. 7.49. However, it should be added that both from that passage and 
from Prud. Perist. 10.156—7 lapis nigellus...muliebris oris clausus argento it 
appears that some sort of elaboration had taken place. Cf. Latte, 1960, 259 n.1: 
“Danach hatte man wenigstens in der Kaiserzeit auf dem Stein einen silbernen 
Frauenkopt befestigt”. Amm.’s use of simulacrum could in itself have been 
prompted by personal inspection; see, however, the following note. 


in actibus Commodi principis digessimus per excessum Gimazane, 1889, 
405-10 provides a list of Amm.’s references to passages in the lost part of his 
work. The list was compiled from the earlier survey on p. 1-4 of Gardthausen’s 
edition (1874) and the additions in Michael, 1880. Emmett, 1983 discusses the 
cases in which a digression is referred to. The present text is the only one in 
which this is explicitly stated, viz. by per excessum. See Giingerich ad Tac. 
Dial. 22.3 for the use of excessus to denote a digression. Amm.’s only other 
instance is 27.4.1 per brevem excessum. 

The reason for the incorporation of this digression in the actus of Commodus 
can be explained by following a track which was first shown by Valesius in 
a note on §7 (see below), where he aptly refers to Hdn. 1.11.1—2 as a clear 
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parallel to that section. In listing the same parallel Schneider, 1879, 46 n.2 
tentatively remarks that Herodian enlarges on the cult of the Great Mother 
in detail in his report of an episode during Commodus’ reign. Michael, 1880, 
2|—2 is far more confident and concludes “dass Ammian in diesem Teile seines 
Werkes den Herodian als Quelle beniitzt hat”. Gartner, 1969, 365-6 has dealt 
with this in more detail. Hdn. 1.10 contains the story of the deserter Maternus, 
who conspired to murder Commodus during the great procession in honour of 
the Magna Mater on 27 March 188. This plot came to nought. Herodian is the 
only detailed source for this episode which is still extant. 

With all due caution it might be concluded that Amm.’s borrowing from Hero- 
dian is not implausible in this particular case, although the absence of Scipio 
Nasica in the latter’s text should not be overlooked. Schneider, 1879, 44-59 
provides a long list of passages in which Amm. might be dependant on Herodi- 
an. Such dependence had already been advocated more than once by Valesius. 
It is accepted e.g. by De Jonge ad 14.10.11, Galletier, 19782, 25-6 and Gartner, 
1969, 365 n.2; see, however, Brok, 1976—7 for some sobering reflections and 
cf. also the relevant note ad 21.12.10. 

The use of simulacrum in §5 may be an additional argument to assume Amm.’s 
borrowing from Herodian, who uses the word ayahua. In bilingual glossaries 
siumulacrum is one of the renderings of &yaAua: see e.g. Gloss. 11 215.37. 


figmento deae caelitus lapso || Amm. uses the non-classical noun figmentum 
quite often. It denotes either some sort of concoction or fiction: 15.5.5 (q.v.), 
15.5.25, 28.4.12, 29.6.4, 30.1.22 (except for 29.6.4 with evil purposes) or a 
portrait or statue of gods (17.4.6, 22.13.3, 22.16.12, 23.6.24), men (14.6.8, 
16.10.10, 19.1.10), a ram’s head (19.1.3). In the latter sense this is explicitly 
a synonym of statua in 14.6.8 and of simulacrum in 23.6.24. As to caelitus 
lapso, this is the equivalent of d:onetég and neadvtog...€§ oveavod in Hdn. 
a Ue 


ano tov neoetv, quod cadere nos dicimus, urbem asseruere cognominatam 
Sabbah 510 and Matthews 107 wrongly assume that nos here implies that 
the author speaks as a Roman. There is indeed a difference with the other 
four passages in which lexical information is provided and the Greek word is 
presented as ‘our’ way of speaking: 14.11.18 visa nocturna, quas phantasias 
nos appellamus, 22.15.29, 25.2.5, 26.1.1. Contrary to these cases it is here 
the Greek word which has to be explained: ‘nxeoety, which is our word for 
cadere’; cf. Den Boeft, 1992, 12. The etymological explanation in question 1s 
found in Hdn. 1.11.1 thy 8€ xpoonyoptav haBeiv tov ténov Ex TOU NeadvtOg 
ayahuatos €€ obeavot and in a distorted manner in Tzetzes ad Lyc. Alex. 
355: xai tO Tadkdddiov 8& tho “AOnvas torodto Fv, toinnyu Sodwov ef 
ovpavod xataneody év Ileotvovvtt tS Dovylac, ev Arddweog (fr. 26) 
xat Atwv (fr. I p. LIX) tov téxov aot xAnOyvat. See Gartner, 1969, 363 n.2 
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9.7 


9.8 


for sceptical comment on Tzetzes’ pretended sources. A different explanation 
of the name Pessinus is given by Lydus, Mag. 3.74, who refers to quotations 
from Fenestella and Sisenna which he found in Varro: ott 5€ tO ywptov 
dvouaabyvat ouuBéBynxey Ex tod neoeiv anelooug éxet Takatév tov reol 
Podavév (‘that a countless number of Gauls from round the Rhone fell there’, 
viz. in the third century B.C.). 


alii memorant...sic appellasse As was mentioned above (ad §6), Valesius 
already referred to Herodian here: “Haec translata sunt ex Herodiani lib. 1 c. 
11’. However, Giinther, 1888, 35-6 was the first to make use of this for the 
constitution of the text, emending V’s vellocum into bello cum and assuming 
a lacuna after this. The last word omitted in this lacuna should be locum. 
This proposal, which Gartner rightly calls “dusserst scharfsinnig” has been 
accepted by Clark and Seyfarth. The suggestions to fill the lacuna which were 
put forward by Giinther and Gartner (1969, 364 n.5) and printed in Seyfarth’s 
app. crit. merely intend to show that it ts fully possible to contrive a reasonable 
Latin text on the basis of Hdn. 1.11.2 @¢ 5 nap’ Etépotg cUoouev, “Thw 
7@ Poevuyt xal Tavtarw 16 Avdo nédeuov Exet yeveoOar AEyouoty, ot Uev 
nept dowy, ot S€ nel thc Tavuurydoucs apnayyc: iaoppdnou bé Ext nohd tH¢ 
uUayns Yevouevng exatéowHev necelv txavouc, xal Thy GuUgoeay dvoug 
SoUvat T Ywolo. 


at Theopompus non Ilum id egisse sed Midam affirmat This is Amm.’s only 
mention of this Greek historian of the 4th century B.C., whose fragments are 
gathered in FGrH IT B 115. Amm. 22.9.6-7 is printed as F 260. This evidence is 
not derived from Herodian. The contents can be compared to other texts which 
link Midas to Cybele, such as the following which concerns his support for the 
cult: Midou tot Bacthéws cig tata ouugtroxahfaavtos (D. S. 3.59.8). Cf. 
also Hyg. fab. 274.6 Midas rex Cybeles filius. 


Phrygiae quondam potentissimum regem The historical king Midas, Pess- 
inunttus rex Midas (Arnob. nat. 5.7), who must be distinguished from his 
legendary namesake with asinine ears, was the first barbarian king to send 
presents to Delphi (Hdt. 1.14). He committed suicide, according to Strabo 
(1.3.21, 61C), when the Cimmerians invaded his kingdom. Some scholars (cf. 
Prag, 1989) believe that his body has been found in the so-called Midas Mound 
at Gordium. 


Venerato igitur numine Lib. Or. 17.17 provides an intriguing but cryptic 
reference to a message of the goddess which Julian received in response: éxetta 
Exel TL Nap’ avtys axovoas Enetyetat, perhaps an allusion to the warning 
against plots of which Libanius speaks in Or. 18.161—-2: éxtpexduevov dé 
tH evbetag O500 xata Déav lepGv...00 8 xal UEyav tHS EvoeBelacg tov 
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uLaGoyv yveyxato Yvovc raog tHv avTdOL Satudvwv Sti te ExtBovdrevorto 
xal FtL¢ H Gwtola. Possibly the appointment of Callixena, a pious devotee 
of the old religion, as priestess of the Great Mother also took place on this 
occasion (Jul. Ep. 81, 389a). In this letter Julian approvingly calls Pessinus 
DeoptAys. In Ep. 84, however, he is less happy about the town and chides its 
people for neglecting the mother of the gods (431 d-432 a). Ep. 84 was written 
after Julian had left Pessinus, but, if Greg. Naz. Or. 5.40 is to be believed, one 
of its inhabitants already showed disrespect to the goddess in the presence of 
the emperor himself. 


hostusque litato et votis In 19.7.1 (q.v.) and 27.4.4 hostiis captivorum Bel- 
lonae litantes et Marti the verb apart from the abl. denoting the sacrifice has 
a complement in the dat. The present construction with the receiving god as 
direct object is also used in 22.8.34 and 29.1.31. A third possibility is offered 
by per hostias litando (23.3.7). 


Ancyram rediit Strictly speaking the expression is of course not correct, 
but its meaning is perfectly clear. Amm. intends to say that Julian, who must 
have left the normal road to Ancyra (Ankara) near Iuliopolis in order to visit 
Pessinus (cf. the note ad §5 dextrorsus itinere declinato), resumed his march 
in the direction of Ancyra. But instead of returning first to Iuliopolis he now 
no doubt followed the Roman road from Dorylaeum (Eskisehir) to Ancyra (cf. 
Macpherson, 1954, 112). 

In Ancyra, where people ate a divine bread according to Exp. 41 (Et habet 
sc. Galatia civitatem maximam quae dicitur Ancyra. Divinum panem et emi- 
nentissimum manducare dicitur; see for the ancient sources on Ancyra the 
repertory of Bosch, 1967), the so-called Column of Julian is a familiar sight 
in the center of the old city. However, despite its name the association with 
Julian’s sojourn in Ancyra in 362 is doubtful. The column bears no inscription 
and stylistic investigation of the capital has suggested that the column was not 
erected before the sixth century (cf. Foss, 1977, 65 and 1985, 454). Another 
monument (probably a statue), on which CIL 3.247 = ILS 754 was inscribed, 
is lost, but the text of the inscription has been preserved. It is a dedication by 
the praetorian prefect Saturninius Secundus Salutius (cf. the note ad 22.3.1) to 
domino totius orbis luliano Augusto. 

Whether it was during his stay in the capital of Galatia that Julian issued his 
famous edict on teachers (Cod. Theod. 13.3.5, cf. the note ad 22.10.7) and 
some other laws (Cod. Theod. 8.5.13 and 15.1.3), as Foss, 1977, 39 would 
have it, is not certain. A place of issue is not stated in the manuscripts. In 
view of the dates (dat. XV Kal. Tul., acc. XII Kal. Tul. and dat. Ill Kal. lul., 
respectively), the most one can say is that these laws were enacted at some 
point in time during Julian’s march from Constantinople to Antioch (cf. also 
the note ad 22.9.15). The same applies to Cod. Theod. 1.15.4 (accepta VIII Id. 
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lun.) as well as Julian’s Ep. 78-81 (see Bidez ad loc., but cf. for a different 
dating Wright on Ep. 80 = 29 Wright and Ep. 81 = 42 Wright). 

It was in Ancyra during the reign of Julian that, according to Sozomen (HE 
5.11), a certain Busiris was arrested and tortured for ridiculing the pagans 
and that Basil, priest of the church of the city, died a martyr’s death. The 
church historian is silent on the exact date and on the role of Julian himself 
in these affairs and even concedes that perhaps these and other atrocities were 
perpetrated contrary to the will of the emperor (Greg. Naz. 5.11.12). However, 
in the later Greek Acta of Basil’s martyrdom (BHG® 242) Julian is personally 
involved in Basil’s persecution. Cf. Brennecke, 1988, 149-50 and Woods, 
1992 (who regards the Acta as a reliable historical source; however, see Teitler, 
forthcoming). 


progredientem ulterius Cf. 16.12.27 nec ulterius ire temptavit, 27.2.9 exin 
progressus ulterius. 


multitudo inquietabat As appears from TLL VII 1.1801.20 sqq., the verb is 
here almost a t.t. for troubling official persons with requests etc. Cf. Plin. Ep. 
9.15.1 tam multis undique rusticorum libellis et tam querulis inquietor. See 
21.12.23 with the note for a comparable situation earlier in Julian’s reign. 


pars violenter erepta reddi sibi poscentium Libanius dwells on the same 
subject in Or. 18.185 and contends that the mere opening of the emperor’s court 
induced some of those who had robbed others of their property (navte¢ dco 
Su loyvos &8lxov t& TGV doGeveatépwv elyov, ol uév avardGs aondoavtes, 
ot b& €v npdoews oyuatt) to make restitution. 


alii querentes consortiis se curialium addictos iniuste The complaint that 
they had unjustly been conscripted onto the boards of local councillors (cf. 
for consortium the notes ad 16.5.1] and 16.10.21) is put by Amm. into the 
mouth of the curiales themselves, but it 1s clear from i.a. the repeated iniuste 
in 21.12.23 (lites... audiens controversas maxime municipialium ordinum, ad 
quorum favorem propensior iniuste plures muneribus publicis annectebat) and 
25.4.21 (illud quoque itidem parum ferendum quod municipalium ordinum coe- 
tibus patiebatur iniuste quosdam annecti vel peregrinos vel ab his consortiis 
privilegiis uut origine longe discretos) that our historian shared their indigna- 
tion. See for this the commentary ad 21.12.23 and see below, ad 22.9.12. As 
to curialium (cf. for these the note ad 21.12.20), note that a distinction should 
be made between the interests of the respective councillors, viz. those of the 
recently and in their own eyes unjustly appointed members of a curia and those 
of the sitting members, who want to have newcomers conscripted and the costs 
of municipal duties more widely distributed (cf. for these and other gradations 
in later municipal society Norman, 1958 and Jones 737 ff.). 
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Already in Naissus Julian had been confronted with disputes concerning local 
munera (21.12.23). It would not be the last time (cf. e.g. Jul. Ep. 54 and Mis. 
367 d), and several laws testify to the emperor’s concern about the problems of 
the curiae (cf. Cod. Theod. 12.1.50—6 and Julian’s constitutio de postulando, 
published by Bischoff and Norr in 1963). The first recorded law on these matters 
is Cod. Theod. 12.1.50 (cf. 13.1.4), issued at Constantinople on March 13, 362, 
that is, shortly before Julian went to Ancyra and beyond. It comprised i.a. the 
following clause: decuriones, qui ut Christiani declinant munia, revocentur. 
The decree no doubt added to the hatred of the Christian clergy for Julian (with 
Christiani in Cod. Theod. 12.1.50 and 13.1.4 the clergy must be meant, or 
perhaps monks, not Christians in general; cf. Soz. HE 5.5.2, Philost. HE 7.4 
and Theodoret HE 3.6.5, with Ensslin, 1923, 143-5 and Pack, 1986, 229-30), 
but it seems most unlikely that clerici were among those querentes consortiis 
se curialium addictos iniuste before Julian. 


sine respectu periculi The same expression occurs in 21.12.20 and 25.3.4. 
Cf. also sine respectu salutis (14.1.10, 14.2.15, 16.5.17) and sine sui respectu 
(29.5.38, 31.2.9). In all these cases a high degree of recklessness is expressed. 


ad usque rabiem...adversarios suos | Whereas the efforts to regain lost prop- 
erties and the complaints about unjust municipal duties are mentioned in a 
neutral way, Amm. puts the accusations of lése-majesté in a most unfavourable 
light: they are examples of reckless rage, which merely aims at endangering 
personal rivals. 


laesae maiestatis Cf. the note ad 21.12.19. 


iudicibus Cassiis tristior et Lycurgis | Cf. for another example of this prover- 
bial phrase 30.8.13 Lycurgos invenisse praedicabat et Cassios. In 26.10.10 
Cassius 1s paired with Cato: Catonianae vel Cassianae sententiae fuco perli- 
ti... iudices. The severity of L. Cassius Longinus Ravilla cos. 127 B.C. (Mitin- 
zer, 1899) was famous: L. Cassius fuit, sicut iam saepe diximus, summae vir 
severitatis (Asc. Mil. 32); cf. also Cic. Brut. 97 and Landgraf ad Cic. S.Rosc. 
85. Why Rolfe and Seyfarth, 1986°, 211 n. 142 opted for other Cassii, is not 
clear. The Athenian statesman Lycurgus (+ 390-325, see for him Humphreys, 
1985 and Mossé, 1989) has received this judgment in D. S. 16.88.1 ... Blov 8’ 
eCyxas Ex’ doety neplBOntov, mLxP6TATOS FV xatyyooos. Cf. also Cic. Att. 
1.13.3 with Shackleton Bailey’s note. 

For Julian as a judge see 22.10.1 q.v. and Lib. Or. 18.182 ff. (Norman’s 
conjecture muxpotatwy in 18.184, based on Amm.’s iudicibus. ..tristior, for 
uLxeotatwv of the manuscripts seems most plausible: axoiBeotepov tov rt- 
xOOTATWV HLXATTGY Weto delv toig xewevote (SC. vOuols) El TOV xploEwv 


EULULEVELY). 
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9.9 


9.10 


causarummomenta...perpendens Asis noted in TLL VIII 1392.7 sqq., this 
metaphorical expression clearly preserves the image of weighing on the scales. 


suum cuigue tribuebat Julian kept to Ulpian’s formula iustitia est constans 
et perpetua voluntas ius summum cuique tribuendi (dig. 1.1.10). In Cic. Fin. 
5.65 this is one of the pillars of justice. The phrase returns in Amm.’s report of 
Julian’s administration of justice in Antioch (22.10.1). Greg. Naz. Or. 5.20 is 
less flattering. He accuses Julian of fickleness in judicial matters. 


nusquam a vero abductus In the next chapter an even more elaborate phrase 
is used to express Julian’s love of truth: nulla eius definitio litis a vero dissonans 
repperitur (22.10.2). Cf. also the praise in 18.1.2: erat indeclinabilis iustorum 
iniustorumque distinctor. Libanius is also most content: xdv tats bixatg... én’ 
auto TakNOEs NopevduEvos (Or. 16.27). 


calumniatores...expertus This refers to 15.2.7 Indeque ad Iulianum recens 
perductum calumniarum vertitur machina. 


dum esset adhuc humilis et privatus For dum, ‘while’, with the subj. imperf. 
cf. the note ad 20.6.1. Although Julian’s status before his appointment as 
Caesar was far from glorious — privatus 1s an adequate term —, humilis needs 
some explanation. Julian, unlike the baker Terentius was, of course, not of low 
birth (humili genere. ..natus, 27.3.2). Usually the term refers “ad dignitatem, 
auctoritatem, potentiam, fortunam” (TLL VI 3. 3106.70) and is comparable to 
the phrase cum in umbram et angustias amendarer (25.3.17). For privatus cf. 
HA P 6.5 cum privatus esset and Jul. Mis. 351 b etuyyavov $€ rdtyg Ett. 


exemplumque patientiae For this use of exemplum cf. Sabbah 394 n.89. If 
patientia 1s not simply in flat contradiction to acrius...exsurgens, it adds a 
specific detail: Julian would have nothing to do with false accusations, but he 
showed ‘patience’ in the practical handling of such an affair. 


commisisse in matestatem — The same expression, in which committere is the 
equivalent of peccare, occurs in 15.5.28. Cf. also 17.4.13 (q.v.). 


turbulentius Cf. the note ad 20.4.20. Here the word is used in an active sense: 
the man was stirring up trouble. 


unperatoreque dissimulante Cf. 22.14.2 post quae multa in se facete dicta 
comperiens coactus dissimulare pro tempore ira sufflabatur interna. Dissi- 
mulatio 1s the key to the character of Tacitus’ Tiberius (nullam aeque Tiberius, 
ut rebatur, ex virtutibus suis quam dissimulationem diligebat, Ann. 4.71.3, iam 
Tiberium corpus, iam vires, nondum dissimulatio deserebat, Ann. 6.50.1) and 
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his attitude during treason trials (cf. e.g. Ann. 3.64.2). However, in Amm.’s 
portrait of Julian such an idea is wholly absent, since for him the protagonist is 
essentially uncomplicated and quite easy to understand. The verb here simply 
expresses his paying no attention to a querulant. 


replicans Cf. the note ad 20.9.6. 


qui esset For a discussion of the use of interrogative and indefinite gui and 
quis see Lofstedt, 1956, II 79-96, who argues that there is no difference in 
meaning and shows that the choices of authors can be explained stylistically. 
See also Szantyr 540-1, 554 and cf. e.g. 16.12.59 nec enim potuit celare, 
qui fuerit, 19.9.7 qui esset, ex his cognitus, quae loquebatur. Moreover, the 
instances of quis in Amm. are quite rare. 


municipem locupletem TLL VIII 1646. 58 s.v. municeps: “speciatim i.q. 
magistratus municipii, decurio, curialis”. Amm. uses the noun also in 25.9.3, 
28.6.18, 28.6.21, 29.2.27 and 29.5.43, as against decurio in this sense once 
(28.6.10) and curialis four times (cf. the note ad 21.12.20). 


renidens See Hagendahl, 1921, 65 for some statistics concerning renidere. 
The precise meaning of this verb can only be found through close inspection of 
the immediate context. In Liv. 35.49.7 the clever host discloses a culinary secret 
renidens, which in that situation denotes the cheerful smile of one who has 
contrived a success by playfully and harmlessly misleading others. Ov. Met. 
8.197 ore renidenti expresses the happy fun of a young boy. In Tac. Hist. 4.43.2, 
however, Crispus’ smile is not so charming; cf. Heubner ad loc. This is also 
evident in Tac. Ann. 4.60.2 falsum renidens and 15.66.1, where Koestermann’s 
note draws attention to the “Gleisnerische und Tiickische des Lachelns”. Even 
more nasty is Venus’ smile in Apul. Met. 6.16.2 renidens exitiabile. In Amm.’s 
only other example, viz. 14.9.6 torvum renidens, the grim smile of the orator 
Eusebius, who does not collapse under torture, is depicted. The present case 
is quite comparable to the one in Apul. Met. 2.13.1 Ad haec renidens Milo in 
that it denotes the sly smile of one who poses a question which when answered 
will result in the demise of the person replying. Cf. also the note ad 21.9.8 
amarum lulianus subridens. Amm. obviously considered sarcastic humour 
characteristic of Julian. 


“purpureum sibi” inquit “indumentum ex serico pallio parat” This answer 
reveals the man’s grave miscalculation. He clearly expected that Julian would 
react in much the same manner as Gallus (14.7.20, 14.9.7) and Constantius 
(16.8.4—-5), but Julian, according to Libanius Or. 18.191, did not care much 
for purple (xal thy Gdoupyy yAauvda pépwv Av ovx Av Baotkevovta ut, 
popely > OUdév TH Ghrwv Stayepovoay Epepev). His haughty disdain in 
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9.11 


this matter was not shared by the edict in Cod. Theod. 10.21.3 (16 January 
424): Nec pallia tunicasque domi quis serica contexat aut faciat, quae tincta 
conchylio nullius alterius permixtione subtexta sunt. For the status of purple 
in the fourth century cf. the note ad 20.5.4 (add to the literature cited there 
Steigerwald, 1990). See for sericus above, ad 22.4.5. As to pallium, the only 
other occurrence in Amm. is 25.4.4 velut ad pallium mox reversuri (sc. Iuliani), 
where it is metonymically used in the sense of ‘life-style of a philosopher’ (the 
pallium was the philosopher’s cloak par excellence, cf. TLL X.1 135. 17 ff.). 
Note Amm.’s variation in denoting the purple robe in question: indumentum, 
tegmina, chlamys (cf. De Jonge ad 16.5.11) and pannuli (cf. the note ad 19.8.8). 


ut vilis arduae rei vilem incusans The polyptoton emphasizes Julian’s utter 
contempt for both the wealthy locals concerned: vilis denotes humble origin and 
status, as in 19.9.5 (q.v.), but at times with the slight connotation ‘worthless’, 
‘contemptible’, as perhaps in 14.7.4. The implications of the term are made 
fully clear by the fact that Valentinian did not want to die spectantibus et vilibus 
(30.6.3). Cf. also the note ad 21.6.9. 


abire tacitus et innoxius — The first adj. contains the condicio sine qua non for 
the favour implied by the second, which here means ‘unharmed’, as is pointed 
out in the note ad 21.5.12. 


defetigatus The verb is written in the same way in 25.3.14, whereas in 17.8.5 
(q.v.) and 25.8.4 defatig- is printed. One wonders whether this should not be 
harmonized. 


ad largitionum comitem propius visum See for the tasks of this civilian 
minister the notes ad 20.11.5. For recent studies see Delmaire, 1989 (1) and 
Delmaire, 1989 (2). The CSL referred to here is Felix (PLRE I, Felix 3), 
a former notarius whom Julian in 360 had refused to accept as his magister 
officiorum (20.9.5 and 8, q.v.), but whom he in 361 had appointed the successor 
as CSL of Mamertinus (cf. for him 21.8.1 and 21.12.25, q.v.). Felix apparently 
had become a close follower of Julian and was converted to paganism by him 
(Lib. Or. 14.36). In his capacity of comes sacrarum largitionum he received 
Cod. Theod. 9.42.5 of March 9, 362 (cf. also Cod. Theod. \1.39.5 of 23 March). 
His sudden death is reported in 23.1.5. It is not clear what the curious detail 
propius visum means. Could it be that the fortuitous presence of the comes 
resulted in Julian’s solution? After all, providing military uniforms fell under 
his responsibility: see the note ad 21.6.6. < 


periculoso garrulo The conjecture pediculoso is clever, but improbable: 


Julian may have found him a “lousy” (Hamilton) fellow, but that would have 
been expressed in another way. Although perridiculo is not impossible, it 
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seems too explicit. Julian’s scorn is surely expressed in the order as such. 
Besides, there can be little wrong with periculoso, which tallies excellently 
with ad usque discrimen expertus (§9): such men are potentially dangerous by 
their stupid loquacity. However, it has to be admitted that there are no other 
instances in Amm. of the use of periculosus as a qualification of persons. 


ut datur intellegi Cf. the note ad 21.14.5. 


chlamydem...consarcinasse TLLIV 360.59-61 lists this as one of the three 
instances in which consarcinare has its literal meaning, the other two being 
31.2.5 and Apul. Mer. 7.5. In all other cases in Amm. it has a metaphori- 
cal sense, usually with a negative connotation, e.g. consarcinatis mendaciis 
(16.8.4). 


quid pannuli proficient leves — Julian’s disparagement finally assumes extreme 
proportions: purple robes as such are no more than unimportant pieces of cloth, 
which are of no avail at all. 


This is the second of the three passages in which Amm. explicitly chides Julian 
for his policy concerning the local councils; the other two are 21.12.23 (q.v.) 
and 25.4.21. All three occur within a passage listing Julian’s accomplishments 
and qualities and are thus prominently placed. Obviously Amm. was in some 
way personally involved in this matter, but further conclusions cannot be drawn; 
cf. e.g. Sabbah 443 n.135, Rosen, 1982, 16-7 and Fontaine ad 25.4.21. Amm.’s 
conviction contrasts sharply with Libanius’ views. The latter recalled this part 
of Julian’s programme with great approval: tot’ ebfato hioat tO xaxdv (Viz. 
the disbanding of the councils) “IouvAtavé¢g 6 Baotketc, tout’ Educe duvryfeic 
(‘when he came to power’), og Av xtyyata xaf’ Exdotyy OAL EyYpd~wy 
TARY XOULSH tlvOv Odtywv (Or. 49.3); cf. Or. 18.146-8, Or. 48.18 and see 
for the problems related to Julian’s plans for restoring the city councils (AE 
1969/70. 631 cur[ia]rum et reipublicae recreatori) and their effectiveness in 
the first place Pack, 1986. 


Sed ut haec laudanda As was done for instance in an inscription dedicated 
to Julian by the council and the people of Iasus, OG/S 520 (cf. Arce, 1984, no. 
108): ... tov €x prhoaogtas Baothetovta xat dixatoobvy te xat tals ahAare 
dpetaic naoav Stetkngdta thy v¢’ Aw PdA(aBrov) KA(avstov) TovAtavév 
(‘the philosopher-king Flavius Claudius Julianus, pre-eminent throughout the 
whole world on the strength of his righteousness and other virtues’). 


moderatoribus See the note ad 20.8.14. 
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amarum et notabile Although the normal meaning of notabilis is ‘remark- 
able’ or ‘memorable’ (cf. 30.2.1 Haec per Armeniam notabiliter gesta sunt), 
the present context practically demands the rendering “reprehensible” (Hamil- 
ton) ora similar term used by other translators. This may be due to the fact that 
notabilis is often used to emphasize a negative aspect: insignes per honestum 
aut notabili dedecore (Tac. Ann. 3.65.1), item notavit personas in turpitudine 
notabiles (Ulp. dig. 3.1.1.5). Amm. has only one instance each of the adj. and 
the adv. 


a curtalibus quisquam appetitus The verb is deliberately chosen: a man 
could become ‘a victim of the aggression’ of local councillors. Cf. 17.9.7 
contumeliosis calumniis appetitus est, 26.3.2 artibus...nefariis appetitus. 


licet privilegiis et stipendiorum numero et originis penitus alienae firmitudine 
communitus | Amm. wishes to say that a person whom a curia wished to con- 
script (a curialibus appeti amounts to the same thing as consortiis curialium 
addict in section 8), could hardly obtain full justice, even if he claimed immuni- 
ty on certain grounds. In his view this imphes arbitrariness in the performing of 
Justice, of which even Julian himself was guilty (cf. 22.10.6 guaedam suo ageret 
non legum arbitrio) and which, tn the hands of others, led to downright corrup- 
tion (adeo ut plerique...pretiis clandestinis). Even Libanius could not deny 
this: €y@ S€ Ott uUev xal tote Exeadtouv at adixot ydpites xal dvexrAdnnoay 
OUX OALYOL TOV Sixalwg av Eyyoawevtwy, Edow, Or. 48.17. However, what 
the words do not imply, is that all immunities were now banned. Admittedly, 
Julian abolished some privileges granted by earlier emperors (cf. e.g. Cod. 
Theod. 12.1.50 = 13.1.4, cited above, ad §8), but he retained others (cf. Cod. 
Theod. 13.3.4 ratio aequitatis exposcit, ut veterum privilegia principum circa 
quos censeamus esse firmanda and 12.1.51 indulserunt veteres principes) and 
added some of his own. In this respect he did not differ in the least from his 
predecessors or his successors on the imperial throne. Cod. Theod. 12.1.52, 
for instance, dealing with the subject of residence in a municipality (for which 
see Berger, 1916, Norr, 1963 and Norr, 1965), stipulates that, as a rule, those 
who claimed to be decurions elsewhere (cf. Amm.’s originis penitus alienae 
firmitudine communitus) nevertheless had to undertake municipal obligations 
in their place of residence, but permits the following exceptions: si non aut 
arma gesserunt aut expeditioni militari praefuerunt aut sub praecone admin- 
istrationts (“by the recommendation of having held an administrative office”, 
Pharr) facti sunt senatores. Or take Cod. Theod. 6.26.1. In the matter of privi- 
leges (in privilegiis) the law grants to those who had laboured for fifteen years 
(cf. Amm.’s stipendiorum numero) in certain imperial bureaus exemption from 
all municipal obligations, even if their ancestors had already been curiales: ut 
omnes. . . licet patre vel avo ceterisque maioribus curialibus orti ac proditi sint, 
tamen ab omni hac necessitate habeantur immunes nec ad curiam devocentur. 
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Cf. also Cod. Theod. 6.27.2 Ex his, qui in palatio agentes in rebus militaverint, 
post tertium annum militiae nemo curiae tradatur, nec ille, qui in consulatu 
meo quarto missione donatus est and 12.1.55 Qui pater sit xiii liberorum, non 
modo ad curiam non vocetur, verum etiam, si sit decurio, honoratissima quiete 
donetur. 


adeo ut... pretiis clandestinis This phrase concludes the apologetic tenor 
of the second part of the section: what else can one expect from men, who, 
harassed by local vultures, do not get justice and are frightened by what is 
hanging over their heads? 

In contrast to 21.6.8 (q.v.) and 26.2.4 emercari is deponential. The verb’s usual 
meaning 1s ‘to bribe a person in order to receive a favour’ (cf. Furneaux’ note 
ad Tac. Ann. 12.14.1) with the person bribed or the favour aimed at as direct 
object. In the present phrase there is an ellipse: Amm.’s favorites are buying 
themselves <exemption from> tasks. 

V’s lacuna behind clandestinis has prompted suggestions to add another ad- 
Jective to go with pretiis. However, there is no need for this in respect of the 
clausula: prétiis clandestinis is an orderly cursus velox. Moreover, the loss of 
the proposed additions is difficult to account for, perhaps with the exception of 
Brakman’s et immensis, proposed with reference to 15.2.9 pretiis. .. immensis 
(Brakman, 1909, 11, who curiously refrains from introducing emensis (§13) 
as a cause of haplography). 


Itineribus itaque emensis  \t seems far more likely that the lacuna referred to 
at the end of the preceding note testifies to the loss of an adj. with itineribus. If 
it did not occur already in §14, solitis would be an attractive supplement, the 
more so as one could well imagine its corruption — and a subsequent confusion 
of the text — between words containing fiis, tinis and itin respectively. 

Amm. ts not specific about the stopping places during the march from Ancyra 
to the Cilician Gates, but Julian probably travelled, not via Iconium (Konya), 
as Art. Pass. 24 would have it (its description of Julian’s march contains more 
flaws), but via Caesarea, modern Kayseri (cf. 26.7.2 Valentem a Caesarea Cap- 
padocum iam profecturum, ut...ad Antiochiae percurreret sedes) and Tyana 
(near Kilisse Hissar). From Julian’s Ep. 78 we know that the emperor intended 
to meet the pagan philosopher Aristoxenus there: “Evtuye yovv quty neol ta 
Tava nods Atos gtitou xal detfov qulv avépa ev Kannaddéxatc xabapoc 
“EAAnva, and it was a normal halting place (cf. 25.10.6 Deinde Tarso profectus 
extentis itineribus venit oppidum Cappadociae Tyana). For the roads through 
Cappadocia see Hild, 1977. 

Apart from the bare fact that Julian travelled through Cappadocia (cf. also Jul. 
Ep. 40 llopevoducba 8é 8.’ buGy, Gote wot BéAttov av evtOyxotg, EHedAdvVtwV 
Geoy, €v totic oautod with PLRE I, Philippus 3), we know hardly anything of 
his experiences in that province. As we saw, in Jul. Ep. 78 the philosopher Aris- 
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toxenus had been asked to behave as a Hellene among his fellow Cappadocians 
in Tyana, but we have no further information. Even Julian’s visit to Caesarea 
(see above) is nowhere explicitly stated. However, Sozomenus (HE 5.4.1) later 
told a sensational story about the destruction of Caesarea by Julian (cf. Lib. Or. 
16.14), which may be seen as an indication that the emperor actually passed 
through this city. 

Apart from Ep. 78 just mentioned Julian probably wrote Ep. 79 (no addressee 
known), 80 (to his uncle Julian) and 81 (to Callixena) while he travelled 
onwards from Ancyra (cf. Bidez, 1924, 79 ff.). Some laws date perhaps from 
the same period (cf. Seeck, 1919, 210, but see the note ad 22.9.8 Ancyram 
rediit), Cod. Theod. \.15.4, 13.3.5 (more on this famous law in the note ad 
22.10.7), 8.5.13 and 15.1.3 (P Fay. 20, containing a law ascribed to Julian by 
e.g. Ensslin, 1923, 129-32, should be added to the list if its authorship were 
ascertained, but see Pack, 1986, 132-4). 


ad Pylas...qui locus Cappadocas discernit et Cilicas “To Syria there ts 
virtually only one route, through the Cilician Gates” (French, 1980, 711). 
See further Ruge, 1922, Treidler, 1962, Veh, 1980, 20, 37, 132. For literature 
on Cilicia (cf. 14.8.1-4), divided into two provinces at the time the Notitia 
Dignitatum was composed (cf. Eadie, 1967, 158), see the note ad 21.15.2. 
Cappadocia was divided up between 379 and 386 (so rightly Eadie, 1967, 159, 
referring to Cod.Theod. 6.30.2 and 13.11.2, pace Jones 1459 n.11). Consult 
for this province in the first place Teja, 1980. 


osculo susceptum Donatus would have been quite content with Amm.’s 
choice of word: oscula officiorum sunt, basia pudicorum affectuum, savia li- 
bidinum vel amorum (Don. ad Ter, Eun. 3.2.3). However, the statistics in TLL 
IX 2.1108.42 sqq. show the disputability of this neat distinction. Nevertheless, 
osculum ts indeed used to denote the ceremonial kiss as token of official greet- 
ing: exceptusque brevi osculo (Tac. Agr. 40.3), neque proficiscens quemquam 
osculo impertiit (Suet. Ner. 37.6), osculo consecratus est (Pan. 2.20.2); cf. also 
Plin. Pan. 23.1, 24.2. The only other occurrence in Amm. is 29.5.16 suscep- 
tusque cum osculo. See further the note ad 22.7.3 exosculatum susceptumque 
reverenter secum induxit and below the note ad ascitumque in consessum ve- 
hicult. There is a marked difference with Libanius: whereas Amm. focuses 
on Julian’s friendly behaviour towards Celsus, the rhetor (Or. 18.159) dwells 
on that governor’s laudatory address to the emperor. In a charming story he 
narrates how Celsus, one of his former pupils, was a credit to his teacher by 
delivering a speech in honour of the emperor at the very border of his province. 


rectorem provinciae nomine Celsum _ For rector see the note ad 20.1.1. The 
career of Celsus, praeses of Cilicia in 362 and consularis of Syria 363-4, is 
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described in PLRE I, Celsus 3 (cf. stemma 14 on p. 1139). He often figures in 
Libanius’ correspondence: see Seeck, 1906, 104-6. 


iam inde a studiis cognitum Atticis Amm. 15.2.8 refers to Julian’s stay in 
Athens from July to October 355 in vague terms. Lib. Or. 12.35-8, 13.18— 
9, 18.28-30 is more extensive, but lacks precision too. Eunapius VS 475-6 
touches on his visits to the hierophant at Eleusis. For a‘hagiographical’ account 
of Julian’s Athenian studies cf. Athanassiadi-Fowden, 1981, 46—51 and for the 
exact opposite Greg. Naz. Or. 5.23. However, Sievers, 1868, 90 n. 28, followed 
by 1.a. Seeck, 1906, 105 and Norman ad loc., may be right in identifying with 
Celsus the anonymous Antiochene, mentioned in Lib. Or. 18.30, who was 
foremost among Julian’s friends in Athens (xav tottotc adtoic TOGTtOS HV O 
nap’ HUG, 6 Udvos Ev avOodzoI¢ GuUEUntos, O TOV UGMOV apeth vexnxids; 
cf. further Or 15.51). 


ascitumque in consessum vehiculi |Amm. thus subtly contrasts Julian’s cour- 
tesy with Constantius’ haughtiness: per omne tempus imperii nec in consessum 
vehiculi quemquam suscepit (16.10.12; see, however, Seyfarth I, 1983°, 296 
n. 109 for a different interpretation of this passage; cf. also 16.10.6), although 
he made an exception for Julian when he had declared his cousin Caesar 
(15.8.17 susceptus denique ad consessum vehiculi). For asciscere see the note 
ad 20.4.22. ; 

The consessus vehiculi as a mark of honour which emperors bestowed on their 
(junior) colleagues or on members of the imperial family (not to be confused 
with the privilege of certain dignitaries to use vehicles befitting their rank, for 
which compare e.g. Cod. Theod. 14.12.1 and Amm. 29.6.7 iudiciali carpento), 
is attested more than once. Cf. e.g. 26.4.3 Valentem. .. Augustum pronuntiavit 
sc. Valentinianus...et...in eodem vehiculo secum reduxit, Hdn. 5.8.6, Pan. 
11.11.3.4, HA MA 14.8, V 3.5 and contrast the famous episode narrated by 
Amm. in 14.11.10 in Syria Augusti vehiculum irascentis per spatium mille 
passuum fere pedes antegressus est Galerius purpuratus (with Castritius, 1971 
and Kolb, 1987). 

But the distinction to sit with the emperor in the imperial carriage was not 
reserved for the categories just mentioned. Julian’s invitation to Celsus, as 
mere governor of Cilicia his social inferior (a fine example of civilitas, for 
which see the note ad 21.16.9), had its precedents. Cf. e.g. Vell. 2.114.2, 
Philostr. VS 1.7 (488) and D.C. 68.7.3. Especially interesting with reference to 
Celsus’ function (rectorem provinciae) is HA AS 22.6 praesides provinciarum, 
quos vere, non factionibus laudari comperit, et in itineribus secum semper in 
vehiculo habuit et muneribus adiuvit. For later examples see e.g. Claud. carm. 
28.579-81 and Const.Porph. Cer. 1.91 (p.414 Bonn) and 2.51 (p. 700). Note 
that in Cer. 1.91, which deals with the accession to the throne of Leo in 457 
but describes the accompanying ceremonies in general terms, the situation is 
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the other way round: the dignitary to whom access to the imperial carriage is 
granted kisses the emperor’s hands (cf. osculo susceptum above): ovyxdaOntar 
dé at xal 6 noeGtos natplxtoc, H Ov av Enttoedy, PLAGV AUTOD Tas YEtpac, 
In 2.51 he is even more profuse: 6 8€ Exapyos gtret tobs nébac TOU Bactréws, 
xal dvéoyetat cic THY xappovyav Ex TOU apLatepol) UEpoUC, xal totatat, xat 
enav exitpepy adt@ xabioa, nédty prdret ta yovata avtov xal xaOytar. 


Tarsum secum induxit For Tarsus see the notes ad 14.8.3 and 21.15.2. Most 
remarkably, Amm. does not refer to the fact that before the end of the following 
year Julian would be buried here. In 23.2.5 he does not refrain from this 
anticipation. Zon. 13.12.30—2 reports that in Tarsus Julian ordered that the 
Christians should return columns taken from the temple of Asclepius at Aegae 
to the residing priest; see above the note ad 22.5.2 aperiri templa. 


at hinc videre properans Antiochiam | We have contradictory reports on the 
speed of Julian during the final phase of his march. Amm. in the present text 
stresses the fact that the emperor hastened from Tarsus to Antioch (properans), 
while Libanius contends that he travelled at his ease: cita é€x Kidtxiag oyoay 
nopevetat (Or. 17.17). According to the rhetor it had been earlier, viz. after 
his visit to Pessinus, that Julian increased his pace: th¢ nopeiag tov puUBuUdy 
uefapudoac Gattov H modoGev Eywpet (Or. 18.162), Exetta... Eneiyetat (Or. 
17.17; see for the reason which, in Libantus’ eyes, had caused this haste the 
note ad 22.9.8 venerato igitur numine). 

For Antioch, mundo cognita civitas (14.8.8), civitas splendida et operibus 
publicis eminens (Exp. 23), see the notes ad 14.1.6, 19.8.12 and 21.6.1. To the 
literature cited there can be added 1.a. Lassus, 1977[1978], Wallace-Hadrill, 
1982, Fatouros-Krischer, 1992 and Pack, 1993, which contain further biblio- 
graphical references. 


ortentis apicem pulchrum — Cf. Libanius in his Antiochicus: th¢ bx’ obveave 
xahhiotyg tO xdAMotOV Hde Eotiv (Or. 11.16) and oftw 8 &xdones THS 
EMAG EXQVENS Ta NPWTA Eig Huds Epyetar (Or. 11.18). For the use of apex 
see Arn. nat. 1.8.7 about Plato: sublimis apex philosophorum et columen. 


usus ttineribus solitis Fit a Tarso Ciliciae Antiochia usque milia CXLI, mu- 
tationes X, manstones VII, thus the [tinerarium Burdigalense (581, 5) about the 
route which countless travellers in Antiquity have taken (among them Egeria, 
cf. her iftinerarium 22.1). From Tarsus onwards the normal route led through 
Adana and Mobsuestia (cf. 14.8.3) in Cilicia campestris to Issus (cf. 26.8.15 
in sinu Issico, qui est in Cilicia), and from there to Syrian Alexandria (modern 
Iskenderun) and Antioch. It was easy going, mostly through flat land, while 
even the crossing of the Amanus mountains (cf. 14.8.4) with their easy passes 
(cf. Honigmann, 1932 and Treidler, 1962) was not difficult. 
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in speciem alicuius numinis votis excipitur publicis Cf. Zos. 3.11.4 ént- 
Syunoavta d€ avtov tH “Avtioyeig déyetar UEV GLhopodvws O SHuOs. Epi- 
graphically recorded vora publica in honour of Julian are sometimes recorded 
on milestones (cf. in general Arce, 1984), but the only preserved Syrian exam- 
ple (AE 1907.191) stems from Baalbek, not from Antioch. For an interesting 
African inscription dedicated to Julian by people who were devoti numini 
magestati(que eius) see AE 1988.11 10. 

Among the crowd welcoming Julian was Libanius, whom the emperor would 
not have recognized had he not been warned by his uncle and namesake Iulianus 
(Lib. Ep. 736). Shortly afterwards Libanius was invited to deliver Or. 13. 


miratus voces Note that the emphasis in this short description of Julian’s 
adventus in Antioch is wholly on sounds, viz. the prayers and cheers of the 
population. The reason for this emphasis becomes clear in the next section, 
when the report focuses on totally different noises. 


salutare sidus illuxisse eois partibus acclamantis — Cf. the description of Ju- 
lian’s adventus in Vienne, where people were convinced salutarem quendam 
genium affulsisse (15.8.21). In 21.10.2 (q.v.) Amm. reports that Julian himself 
expected to be received in the cities ut sidus salutare. Cf. also Pan. 3.2.3 quasi 
quoddam salutare humano generi sidus exortus es, Them. Or. 16 tov aya- 
RNtOV ATtEEA TH¢ OlxoUNEVNs (213a). See further the notes ad 21.10.1 cum 
lumine multo and 22.2.4. For eois partibus denoting the Eastern provinces cf. 
the note ad 20.3.1. There are not many instances of acclamare with Acl; cf. 
e.g. omnes acclamarunt gratias se... agere (Liv. 34.50.4). 


evenerat autem isdem diebus annuo cursu completo Adonea ritu vetere ce- 
lebrari This 1s a precious piece of information in two respects. In the first 
place, in combination with the comparison of wailing women with the devotees 
of Adonis in 19.1.1 1 (q.v.) it proves unequivocally the survival of the cult in 
the second half of the fourth century. Jul. Symp. 30 (329 d), Firm. err. 9.1 
and Hier. Comm. in Hiez. 3.8.13—4 are less decisive in this respect in view of 
their more ‘bookish’ nature. Julian alone mentions the ‘gardens of Adonis’: 
plants sown in pots which grew and withered within a few days in the heat 
of mid-July. For a structuralistic description and elucidation of the myth and 
rite Detienne, 1972, 187-226, where the older testimonies are quoted and 
interpreted (but see the criticism of Will, 1975). Secondly, together with other, 
in themselves not conclusive passages (Jul. Mis. 344 a dnohodexag HUG ty 
ROA, Gote ovdev nulv dyabov Undpye napa cov AY tH¢ PaputHtoOS, Hs 
dveyduevot uyva éBdsouov etc., Lib. Or. 18.167 unvas evvea... ex&Oyto and 
Cod. Theod. |.16.8), it helps to determine the approximate date of Julian’s 
arrival in Antioch, a question which has caused much debate. 

Some scholars, relying on Zos. 3.11.3 (cf. the note ad 22.9.2 Antiochiam ire 
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contendens) or on the analogy of the date claimed for the Adonea in Alexandria 
and elsewhere (cf. e.g. Glotz, 1920, Gow, 1938 and 1940) maintained that Julian 
arrived in Antioch in the autumn (cf. e.g. De Jonge ad 19.1.1] and Seyfarth, 
II, 1983°, 186 n. 9). However, since Julian’s presence in the Syrian capital at 
the end of July and in August is firmly attested by Cod. Theod. 1.16.8 and 
12.1.51, this view can be discarded without further discussion. Others opted 
for June (so e.g. Seeck, 1919, 210; Ensslin, 1923, 167 and Klein, 1981, 273 
n. 4), referring, implicitly or explicitly, to Hier. Comm. in Hiez. 3.8.13—4. This 
proposition cannot be accepted either. It is based on the text of Jerome in 
Migne’s edition (PL 25), which is unreliable and outdated. The passage as read 
by Glorie in CCSL 75, p. 99.286—293, based on the best manuscript tradition, 
points not to June, but to July as the month in which the Adonea were held 
and, consequently, in which Julian’s entry into Antioch must have taken place: 
Quod nos ‘Adonidem’ interpretati sumus, et hebraeus et syrus sermo ‘thamuz’ 
vocat, unde, qui iuxta gentilem fabulam in mense lulio amasius Veneris et 
pulcherrimus iuvenis occisus et deinceps revixisse narratur, eundem Iulium 
mensem eodem appellant nomine et anniversariam ei celebrant solemnitatem, 
in qua plangitur a mulieribus quasi mortuus, et postea reviviscens canitur 
atque laudatur. 

That Julian arrived in Antioch in July 362, before the 28th of that month (cf. 
Cod. Theod. |.16.8), is nowadays unanimously accepted. Most scholars go even 
further and claim to know the exact day on which the emperor marched into 
the city, viz. on July 18 (cf. e.g. Browning, 1976, 144; Bowersock, 1978, 96; 
Matthews 108) or 19 (cf. e.g. Piganiol-Chastagnol, 19727, 146; Szidat, 1981, 
23). They all rely on the authority of Cumont, who is said to have “shown that 
under the Empire, the festival (sc. of Adonis) was held on the nineteenth of 
July, the date, according to the Julian calendar, of the rising of Sirius and the 
beginning of the canicular year” (Walton, 1938, 65; cf. Weill, 1966, 696 and 
Detienne, 1972, 190). However, Cumont’s reasoning in the article in which 
he laid down his views for the first time, ‘Les Syriens en Espagne et les 
Adonies a Seville’ (1927), is principally based on a gross misinterpretation of 
Amm. 22.9.14—15. It is therefore perhaps not inopportune to scrutinize afresh 
his argument, which is based, apart from on Amm., on one other text only, a 
passio martyrum otf dubious authenticity (Cumont, 1927, 338-9 n. 3 announced 
that Bidez in his biography of Julian would reconsider the question, but Bidez, 
1930, 400 n. | accepted Cumont’s view without further comment). 

Cumont first considered the cult of two Spanish saints, Justa and Rufina (cf. 
for them Sotomayor, 1965), said to have died a martyr’s death by orders of an 
otherwise unknown provincial governor (PLRE I, Diogenianus 1). The story 
of their martyrdom as narrated in the mediaeval manuscripts of the passio (the 
oldest dates from the [Oth century; an abridged version can be found in ASS 
Jul. IV, 583-6) contains some rather strange and incomprehensible elements, 
but Cumont brilliantly showed with the help of a variant tradition, preserved 
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only through the Breviarium Eborense printed in Lisbon in 1548, that at least 
some of the oddities can be explained away and he made a reasonable case for 
the existence of a connection between the martyrdom of Justa and Rufina and 
the festival of Adonis (incidentally, Adonis’ name nowhere occurs). Because 
the women had refused to participate in the festivities in honour of Salambo 
(Venus) and Adonis, they were arrested, transferred to Seville, tortured and put 
to death, Justa in her prison cell, Rufina in the amphitheatre of the city. 

One cannot but admire Cumont’s inventiveness. Whatever the reliability of 
the passio of Justa and Rufina in general, it is indeed plausible that its core 
is old and, as far as the Adonea are concerned, represents a genuine tradition. 
But what about the date of the Adonea? It should be stressed that no date is 
mentioned anywhere in the relevant texts. The feast of the saints, however, 
was entered into the saints calendars (and ts still celebrated in Spain) either 
on the 17th or on the 19th of July (the 17th was probably the original date, 
according to Cumont, 1927, 340-1 with n. 6, but he silently ignores this in the 
rest of his article). Why precisely this date? Was it, as would have been normal 
practice, the day on which the saints actually died and thus received the crown 
of martyrdom? No, Cumont (1927, 341) argued, “peut-étre n’est-ce point une 
hypothése trop aventureuse que de supposer, les deux saintes étant mortes en 
prison [sic], que le souvenir du jour exact de leur décés ne s’était conservé 
ni pour Pune, ni pour l’autre. Mais on savait certainement que leur supplice 
coincidait avec les Adonies, et |’on a pu ainsi placer leur commémoration le 
premier jour de ce triduum syrien”. 

It should be clear by now that the martyrdom of Justa and Rufina in itself is not 
conclusive as to the date of the Adonea. To be of any value it has to be related to 
what is known about the date of the Adonea elsewhere. In the words of Cumont 
(1927, 341): “Les Actes espagnols fourniraient ainsi une confirmation de la 
date déterminée pour la célebration des Adonies a Antioche”. Let us therefore 
now turn from hagiographical Seville to Ammianean Antioch. 

When Julian approached the city on the Orontes in 362 he was, Amm. tells us in 
22.9.14, received as though he were a god, the crowd shouting that a lucky star 
had risen over the East (salutare sidus illuxisse eois partibus). As is explained 
in the foregoing note and ad 21.10.2 quod. . . ut sidus salutare susciperetur, the 
comparison with a star is a standard element tn the welcoming of the emperor 
during the adventus. Cumont was apparently unaware of this, for he took the 
words literally: “l’expression parait indiquer que le lever d’une étoile brillante 
coincidait avec le début des Adonies”, 1927, 339). He identified this star with 
Sirius, whose rising in Egypt marked the beginning of the Sothic year (he saw 
in annuo cursu completo in §15 a reference to this event) and whose rising 
in Egypt, according to the Julian calendar, fell on the 19th of July (but not 
in Antioch: “En réalité, la date du 19 juillet, déterminée par les astronomes 
d’ Alexandrie pour le lever héliaque de Sirius, cessait d’étre exacte a la latitude 
d’Antioche. Mais I’équation 1 Toth de l’année sothiaque = 19 juillet Julien 
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une fois fixée, fut partout et toujours maintenue en dépit de l’astronomie” 
{Cumont, 1927, 340]). 

A very ingenious theory indeed, further elaborated by Cumont in 1932 and 
1935, but built on quicksand. The sidus salutare of 22.9.14 has just as little to 
do witha real star as the sidus salutare of 21.10.2 and of Pan. 3.2.3 or the 207% 
of Them. Or. 16. For the determination of the precise date of the Adonea and, 
consequently, of Julian’s march into Antioch, Amm.’s words salutare sidus 
illuxisse eois partibus and annuo cursu completo are of no value. Cumont’s 
suggestion, which was almost unanimously adopted by other scholars, that 
Julian arrived in Antioch on July 18 or 19, should be discarded. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible to propose a precise alternative. One can merely conclude that 
Julian approached Antioch in July 362, before the 28th. 

TLL V 2.1014.50-62 lists the cases of evenit with AclI; the present text is 
the only instance in Amm. The construction with an uf-clause, which is more 
common, occurs in 15.5.34, 20.11.32, 22.4.9 and 23.4.3. 


amato Veneris Presumably amato is a dat. commodi, meaning ‘in honour 


ha) 


of’. 


ut fabulae fingunt Cf. 15.4.6 ut fabulae ferunt. For Amm. mythology and 
ancient history are different areas: nec fabulae nec veridicae. . .antiquitates 
(26.10.15). Ov. Met. 10.503—59 and 703-39 is perhaps the best-known version 
of the story of Venus and Adonis. See further Roscher’s Lexikon I 69 sqq. 


quod in adulto flore sectarum est indicium frugum This ts a shorter version 
of 19.1.11 guod simulacrum aliquod esse frugum adultarum religiones mysti- 
cae docent (q.v.). Thus the interpretation of the myth and rite of Adonis as a 
symbol (cf. TLL VII 1 s.v. indicium 1150.45 sqq.) of the yearly cycle of the 
vegetation is due to theological reflection, which had brought out the hidden 
meaning of the festival. Such an interpretation 1s absent in the older sources. 
Theoc. 15.100-44 reports Adonis’ annual return without any such reference. 
Amm.’s brief explanation stops short of any idea of death and resurrection, 
which comes to the fore in Jerome’s interesting section on the story: eadem 
gentilitas huiuscemodi fabulas poetarum...interpretatur subtiliter, interfec- 
tionem et resurrectionem Adonidis planctu et gaudio prosequens (Hier. Comm. 
in Hiez. 3.8.13-4). Nor does he come near Macrobius’ elaborate allegorical 
treatment of the myth (Sat. 1.21.106). See Ribichini, 1982, Turcan ad Firm. 
err.9.1 and Burkert, 1985, 176—7 for recent treatment of the matter. 

Rike, 1987, 27 notes: “...he was surrounded by an indicium of his own 
approaching death in adulto flore. . .““ (see also 1b. 52). This seems self-evident, 
but the fact remains that Amm. does not explicitly draw this conclusion. For 
him the characteristic wailings were the primary ominous aspect of the event. 
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amplam urbem — Cf. Lib. Or. 11.196 Kat by xatpd¢ UnEp te tio Gécews xal 
tov ueyéGoug Ady) StedGeiv. olua. yao ovdeuiav waveicbar tHv ovoGy, H 
ueyedc Eott tooobtov év obtw xadMoty Sécet. For archaeological exca- 
vations in Antioch under the aegis of Princeton University see the reports of 
Elderkin, Stillwell and others, 1932-1972. 


principumque domicilium The same expression occurs in 15.11.9 (Trier). 
Cf. also 22.16.15 praestantium hominum domicilium (Bruchion) and 23.6.26 
domicilium regum (Susa). For Antioch as military headquarters and imperial 
residence (ubi et dominus orbis terrarum sedet, Exp. 23), see the note ad 21.6.1 
and Isaac, 1992?, 436-8. 


ululabiles undique planctus et lugubres sonus audiebantur The lamentations 
of the women are even more characteristic of the Adonis-festival than the 
gardens: et ecce ibi mulieres sedebant plangentes Adonidem (Ez. 8.14). Jerome 
notes ad loc.: Quod nos ‘Adonidem’ interpretati sumus, et hebraeus et syrus 
sermo ‘thamuz’ vocat. It was not surprising that the festival was still alive 
at Antioch: /n plurimis orientis civitatibus... Adonis quasi maritus plangitur 
Veneris (Firm. err. 9.1); see Turcan ad loc. As was noted ad 20.4.14, in Amm. 
sonus always belongs to the u-declension. 

The contrast between the hailing voices of the populace and the wailings of 
Adonis’ devotees has been brought out in full relief by the author. 


patientiae...documentum leve _ Fletcher, 1937, 390 suggests a reminiscence 
of Tac. Agr. 2.3 grande patientiae documentum. The similarity seems super- 
ficial, and in any case patientia has a wholly different meaning in Agr. 2.3, 
viz. “submissiveness” (Ogilvie-Richmond ad loc.), “Fiigsamkeit” (Heubner ad 
loc.). 


Thalassium quendam ex proximo libelloruam PLRE |, Thalassius 2 mentions 
him as proximus libellorum in the period 358/361. He figures a few times 
in Libantus’ correspondence (cf. Seeck, 1906, 290). At the time of Gallus’ 
downfall he must have been quite young and he may well have been a victim 
of the bad reputation of his arrogant father and namesake, PPO 351-3, whose 
lack of tact is criticized by Amm. 14.].10 (but see Lib. Ep. 1404, where he 1s 
praised, posthumously, for his mildness). 

A proximus libellorum (cf. TLL VIL 2.1265.34—7) was the senior member 
of the department of /ibelli, for which see the note ad 20.9.8 libellis antea 
respondentem. The status of the libellenses and other clerks of the sacred scrinia 
and in particular of the proximi among them, often, so it seems, educated men 
and of curial families, rose gradually in the course of time (cf. Cod. Theod. 
6.26.1—17 and see Jones 575-8). 
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9.16 


9.17 


quo...prohibito Exactly the same situation is described in 21.6.2: see the 
relevant notes ad loc. Cf. also the long list of instances in which honoratus is 
used as a t.t. in TLL VI 2949.25 sqq. 


turba congregata superflua The adj. cannot have its normal meaning here. It 
obviously means ‘very large’. Possibly Amm. mistakenly regarded superfluus 
as completely identical with xeptaodc, which apart from meaning ‘superfluous’ 
can also indicate that something is beyond the usual size. Cf. Gloss. 2.405.1 


and 28. 


inimicus pietatis tuae Like the man in §10~1 they wrongly regarded the 
coincidence of the emperor’s and their own interests as advantageous. The 
“Eigenschaften des Staatsoberhauptes” were often used as titles of address; 
cf. Svennung, 1958, 74-5 and the notes ad 20.8.14 (clementia) and 21.13.9 


(serenitas). 


nostra violenter eripuit As he was said to have done before. In 361 his 
enemies in revenge ruined the crops of his estates (Lib. Ep. 620). 


hominem opprimi posse coniciens The meaning of coniciens 1s comparable 
to that of coniectans in 21.5.1 (q.v.) 1n that it does not indicate Julian’s guess- 
work, but his well-considered judgment or conclusion. 


iusta de causa This somewhat loosely added adverbial adjunct does not 
express that Thalassius had reason to offend Julian, but that the latter had every 
right to feel offended. 


sed...consentaneum est At first sight instead of sed a causal adverb (e.g. 
igitur) might have been expected. The adversative 1s, however, quite compre- 
hensible. Julian admits that Thalassius’ enemies rightly draw his attention to 
the latter’s offensive behaviour against him, but this should not imply their 
confusing such behaviour with their own enmities. For consentaneum est, ‘it 
is fitting’, see the note ad 20.8.14. 


inimico potiort With potiori Julian points to the hierarchical aspects of the 
situation; cf. the notes ad 20.4.4 potioris and 20.5.7. 


assidenti praefecto Saturninius Secundus Salutius, cf. 22.3.1 q.v. 


rediret in gratiam This is Amm.’s only instance of this classical phrase 
denoting reconciliation; cf. Cic. Att. 1.14.7 cum Lucceio in gratiam redii. 
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quod brevievenit Would it be too rash to assume a connection between on the 
one hand Julian’s reconciliation with Thalassius (possibly at the intercession 
of Libanius, who was related to him, cf. PLRE I, stemma 18 on p. 1141) and 
the issuing of Cod. Theod. 6.26.1 on the other? If this assumption is correct, 
brevi in the present text can be defined reasonably exactly, for the law was 
issued at Antioch on September 25, 362. It stipulated that those individuals 
who had laboured fifteen years in one of the sacra scrinia were freed from all 
curial obligations. As to Thalassius, his wealth and origin certainly qualified 
him for service in the Antiochene curia, but, as Amm. tells us ($16), he had 
been a proximus libellorum, i.e. an assistant master of precisely one of the 
sacra scrinia which Cod. Theod. 6.21.1 deals with. A mere coincidence? 
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10.1 


Chapter 10 


The first five sections of this chapter form a well-structured unity. Having been 
informed of the emperor’s arrival in Antioch, the reader now expects some 
sort of description of the well-known attractions of the famous city. Amm. 
indeed is aware of this expectation; however, he only refers to these attractions 
in order to contrast the ambience with Julian’s serious devotion to his duties, 
specifically those concerning the administration of justice. This has resulted 
in a more substantial sketch of this part of Julian’s activities than the one 
in 18.1.2—4. It is an excellent illustration of Amm.’s methods in portraying 
his protagonist. The flaws and errors are not suppressed nor played down as 
such, but counterbalanced by praiseworthy qualities within an overall picture 
which cannot but make a favourable impression. The sketch is enlivened by 
two pithy sayings of Julian’s in direct speech which are a further illustration 
of his conduct. 

In §6 and 7 Amm. adds some general reflections, in which the sphere of 


jurisdiction is exchanged for that of legislation in a less satisfactory manner. The 


essence of these sections and indeed the best part of the wording are repeated 
in 25.4.20-—1, which belong to the negative part of Julian’s elogium. Curiously, 
both in the present chapter and in 25.4 Julian’s laudable conduct is diminished 
with a subsequent mention of grave errors. At least in the present chapter 
the reverse order would have concurred better with the author’s strategy. This 
is the more remarkable in that the notorious exclusion of Christian teachers, 
which is mentioned right at the end of the chapter as a disgraceful example 
of Julian’s shortcomings, preceded the stay in Antioch, which began in July 
362 (see the note ad 22.9.15): Cod. Theod. 13.3.5 is dated 17 June 362, 
without mention of the place where the edict was issued. However, this is 
only a detail in the chapter’s surprising chronological information: its second 
word (hiemans) suddenly moves the calendar from midsummer to wintertime. 
Precise chronology obviously is not a virtue of this chapter. 


[bi hiemans ex sententia It is not easy to explain ex sententia. Caltabiano’s 
“secondo la sua decisione” cannot be considered, since in the other instances 
in Amm. (17.13.23, 20.9.8, 21.6.9, 24.6.4, 27.7.1) the phrase expresses that 
something is happening or is being done ‘according to someone’s content’, 
which is the normal meaning of this phrase (see OLD s.v. Id and cf. also 
13.1.2 ad sententiam). Possibly Amm. wants to convey that Julian experienced 
satisfaction as a result of his busy life in Antioch. See also below the note ad 
per spectem quietis. 


nullis interim voluptatibus parebat aut illecebris V's voluptatibus parie- 


batur tllecebris has been emended in various ways. Changing voluptatibus into 
a gen. can be defended by a reference to e.g. Cic. Tusc. 4.6 illecebris blandis 
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voluptatis and Amm. 27.12.14 blanditiarum illecebris. But illecebra(e) can 
also be used independently to denote the ‘attractions’ of a city: per inlecebras 
urbis (Tac. Hist. 2.93.1). For this reason Seyfarth’s own conjecture is quite 
elegant. Parere in the meaning of ‘to allow oneself to be governed by’ can 
be compared with Cic. Cael. 42 cum paruerit voluptatibus and Sal. Cat. 51.2 
neque quisquam omnium lubidini simul et usui paruit. Amm. probably refers to 
theatrical performances, mimes, horse-races, dancing, sexual intercourse and 
other sorts of revelry, duly enumerated by Julian himself in his Misopogon, 
339 c cipyw tOv Gedtowy éuautov... 008’ elow tis adds napadéyouat tHy 
Ouuedny (cf. Zos. 3.11.4), 339 d, 344 a, 345 d etc. For Julian’s frugality and 
abstemious lifestyle see e.g. 25.4.2-6. 


quibus abundant Syriae omnes _ A topos, of course. Syrians and among them 
in particular the Antiochenes, according to Julian in his Misopogon, owed their 
propensity to tougy (for examples see 342 b, 346 c, 350 b, 351 a and 355 d; 
cf. further e.g. HA AC 5.5, Soz. HE 5.19.7 and Zos. 3.11.4) to king Antiochus 
of old. The Seleucid king had been excessively self-indulgent and luxurious 
(347 a) and, naturally enough, as Julian argues, the morals of his descendants 
resembled those of their ancestor (348 b-<). 

Not only Syrians, however, but the inhabitants of the eastern part of the empire 
in general were reputed to be prone to weakness and decadence. Cf. e.g. Luc. 
8.365-6 quicquid ad Eoos tractus mundique teparem/ ibitur, emollit gentes 
clementia caeli and it is perhaps with this idea in mind that Amm. here wrote 
Syriae omnes instead of simply Syria. Why the plural (found five times in 
Amm., the singular occurs twelve times)? Marié, 1984, 211 n. 35 ad 26.3.2 
luliani. .. agentis etiamtum per Syrias is certainly right in stating that ‘“‘on trou- 
ve dans la Notitia Dignitatum mention d’une Syria et d’une Syria salutaris” 
(Not. Dign., Or.22.20 and 27, cf. Honigmann, 1932 and Jones 1460), but her 
observation cannot solve the problem, for when in 14.8.8 Amm. gives a descrip- 
tion of Syria he seems to know of only one undivided province of that name 
(cf. Eadie, 1967, 158). The solution must be sought elsewhere and 14.8.1] 
gives the clue. The passage, where we read Ultima Syriarum est Palaestina, 
makes clear that Amm. can use Syriae in a rather wide sense, viz. of ‘the 
eastern provinces in general’ (cf. Exp. 23 regio Syriae omnis partitur in tres 
Syrias: Punicam et Palestinam et Coelam). This meaning suits the context in 
the present text perfectly and must have been the reason why Amm. chose the 
plural here and in 18.6.20, 22.15.2 and 26.3.2 too. 


per speciem quietis The expression per speciem can be used in a negative 
sense, denoting deceit: per speciem...negotii publici (16.11.7). This cannot 
be meant here. Instead, the quoted phrase expresses that in spite of his full 
agenda Julian displayed the attitude of one who feels at ease. 
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iudicialibus causis intentus For the great attention Julian paid to the admin- 
istration of justice cf. the note ad 21.12.23 litesque audiens controversas and 
see above, 22.9.8-9. For the Antiochenes it was a reason to complain: tua 
* te Babityns dnapéoxer tov yevelou xal...npd toUtTwv andvtwv n rept 
tag xploetc Nnudv acyokia (Jul. Mis. 365 d). Greg. Naz. did not like Julian’s 
habit either: xal dixdCewv 6 yevvadac Fftov, navta Eautod Sta ~prdotiutayv 


novoiuevos (Or. 5.20). 


non minus quam arduis bellicisque, quibus distrahebatur multiformibus curis 
Although the emperor was fully occupied with the preparations for the Persian 
campaign, he managed to pay adequate attention to his judicial duties. V’s 
text, which is printed by Clark and Seyfarth, is not wholly above suspicion, 
as ts made clear by the conjectures which intend to provide arduis bellicisque 
with a noun. However, the substantivated n.pl. 1s not impossible, although it is 
somewhat curious that arduus is used to contrast military matters with judicial 
business, as if that posed no great problems. It is also possible that causa should 
be supplied from the first part of the sentence, but in that case it would have to be 
taken in a different sense, viz. as a synonym of res or negotium. For distrahere 
referring to conflicting worries see the note ad 20.1.1. If the text printed is 
correct, the abl. guibus denotes the Agens, whilst multiformibus curis 1s an abl. 
instr. For Julian’s eastern ambitions cf. 22.12. Inter haec expeditionem parans 
in Persas. According to Libanius (Or. 18.163-8, cf. 12.76—7 and 17.19), the 
emperor, though determined to begin his war against Persia as soon as possible 
(he had rejected out of hand the Persian peace proposals which were laid before 
him on reaching Antioch or soon after, cf. Socr. HE 3.19.10-11), was worried 
about the morale of the soldiers who had belonged to Constantius’ army. This 
caused him to postpone his expedition: he needed time to bring these troops up 
to the same high standard as those which he had with him originally. Another 
point which must have been a source of anxiety for Julian is referred to by 
Socrates (HE 3.13.8-10, cf. 3.17.1). The church historian points to the fact 
that for the Persian expedition immense resources were necessary. According 
to him Julian solved this problem by extorting money from the Christians: on 
all those who refused to sacrifice he imposed a heavy fine. 


exquistta docilitate deliberans — For exquisitus about human qualities cf. Cic. 
Brut. 22 exquisita doctrina. The meaning “meticulous” (OLD s.v. 1) suits the 
present text best; cf. also exquisite scrutando (28.1.15). For the explanation 
of docilitas here TLL Vt.1769.60—3 approvingly quotes a suggestion by E. 
Fraenkel: “agitur, ni fallor, de illa facilitate in audiendo quam in eadem re Cic. 
ad Q.tr. 1,1,.21 commendat”. 


suum cuigue tribueret See the note ad 22.9.9. 
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improbi modicis coercerentur suppliciis By using the adj. modicus Amm. 
clearly differs from Eunap. fr. 25.1 Bapts ev odv xat Aurnpds EtTvYyave, 
xaL Et toladse xal TO TGV novypGy ~Bvoc xal adixobvtwv dinyeioeto. ov 
yap adixety efyyv, ob8é havOdverv d8txo0at. 


et innocentes fortunis defenderentur intactis _ Unfortunately, what prompt- 
ed Heraeus to exchange Gelenius’ innocentes for innoxii cannot be traced. 
Semantically innocentes is fully in place, contrasting with improbi, which, 
curiously, occurs only here in Amm.; cf. sine innocentium sontiumque diffe- 
rentia (15.3.2). For fortuna, usually in the plural, meaning ‘property’ cf. 14.5.6 
fortunis complurium sese. .. infudit, Caes. Gal. 5.43.4 cum... omnis fortunas 
conflagrare intellegerent, Tac. Ann. 6.17.3 multique fortunis provolvebantur; 
cf. also cum re familiari intacta (20.8.22). 


This section is overtly apologetic. Amm. obviously has to concede that during 
lawsuits Julian tended to pay undue attention to the parties’ religious beliefs. He 
immediately adds, however, that such beliefs did not influence his judgement. It 
is impossible to establish the truth of either the complaints which are hinted at — 
and which must have been raised by Christians — or Amm.’s reassuring addition. 
Julian’s aims become a little suspect in the light of Amm.’s concession. Sabbah 
408 and Neri, 1985, 66 rightly stress that the author is on the defensive in this 
section. F 


in disceptando aliquotiens erat intempestivus This instance of disceptare 
belongs to the list in TLL V 1.1294.19-41 “de iudice: decernere, sententiam 
dicere, arbitrium facere”; cf. 15.7.1 in disceptando iustissimus, Symm. rel. 
44.3 me disceptante. However, treading in Wagner’s footsteps, Sabbah 408 
n.!0 proposes a different interpretation: in disceptando denotes the phase of 
the examination and definitio litis the ‘final sentence’. It seems to accord better 
with the usual meaning of disceptare to assume that in disceptando refers to 
the legal proceedings in a general sense and that definitio litis, which TLL V 
1.350.71 sqq. indeed explains as ‘sententia definitiva’ specifically emphasizes 
what matters most, viz. the outcome. For aliquotiens as a synonym of saepe cf. 
the note ad 20.6.9. Qualifying human activities with the adj. intempestivus 1s 
quite normal: 20.4.15 intempestiva temeritas; it is less common to use it about 
the persons themselves, but in that case too it concerns a specific action, as e.g. 
in 26.1.1. Cf. the relevant note ad 22.7.3. 


quid quisque iurgantium coleret The verb iurgare is here used as a juridical 
t.t., ‘to litigate’: see the list in TLL VII 2.668.30-8. Colere denoting religious 
worship is quite common (cf. e.g. 22.16.21 colens secretius deos), but in this 
case the direct object (quid) is remarkably vague. Perhaps this unwittingly 
conveys the sly neutrality of Julian’s questioning. 
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10.2 


10.3 


tamen nulla eius definitio litis a vero dissonans repperitur Amm. strongly 
denies that either Julian’s decisions or his general behaviour were influenced 
by any religious prejudice. For definitio litis, which occurs only here in Amm., 
see above the note ad in disceptando. The phrase a vero dissonans is paralleled 
by similar expressions in 15.5.4 and 22.15.6, though within a different context; 
cf. also 22.9.9 nusquam a vero abductus. In the present text verus functions as 
a juridical term; see Heumann-Seckel s.v. and cf. e.g. Ulp. dig. 5.1.15 veram 
aestimationem litis. 


ab aequitatis recto tramite deviasse Cf. (ne) iudicum quisquam ab aequitate 
deviaret impune (18.1.1, q.v.). The image of a ‘path’ is brought out more clearly 
in the present text, as in 30.5.5 errantem non reducebat ad aequitatis tramitem. 
The expressions are curiously reminiscent of biblical usage: viam sapientiae 
monstrabo tibi (Prov. 4.11), ostendit eis viam aequitatis (Sir. 18.11); cf. also 
a tramite veritatis exorbitat (August. De nupt. et concup. 2.10). However, the 
comparison of conduct with a path is also classical: viam monstravit, tramite 
parvo/ qua possemus ad id recto contendere cursu (Lucr. 6.27-8). Greg. Naz. 
Or. 4.93, apparently not able to cite a stronger case in point, indignantly relates 
Julian’s mild punishment (exile in stead of the death penalty) of a provincial 
governor (cf. PLRE I, Cyrillus 1) who had persecuted Christians. 


per varia negotiorum examina TLL V 2.1165.11-3 includes this together 
with 30.4.2 and 30.4.18 in a list of instances in which examen is “fere 1.q. 
investigatio. . . ludicis vel magistratus alicuius”. Although there are only a few 
examples of the plural, this indeed provides the best sense here. Most translators 
agree. 


tidest The general sense is not difficult to imagine, but the crux is inevitable. 
None of the emendations can be regarded as the final solution. Petschenig’s 
vides is perhaps the most elegant proposal, but the 2nd person seems out of 
place here. Novak’s bold distinguitur could be defended by referring to the 
phrase iustorum iniustorumque distinctor in 18.1.2, 22.3.4 (q.v.), 28.4.1 (where 
it is a conjecture; see Van de Wiel ad loc. for further expressions in the same 
vein). 


tamquam scopulos cavebat abruptos Cf. 30.8.2 regenti imperium omnia 
numia velut praecipites scopuli sunt evitanda (where praecipites is Clark’s 
emendation). This figurative use of scopulus occurs more often; cf. e.g. Gel. 
1.10.4 ut tamquam scopulum, sic fugias inauditum atque insolens verbum. 


levitatem agnoscens commotioris ingenii sui Section 16 of the elogium in 
25.4 is devoted to this vice of Julian. See also the note ad 21.10.8 leviter. For 
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commotus qualifying a person’s temper cf. Tac. Ann. 6.45.3 etsi commotus 
mgento. 


praefectis...frenarent Seyfarth seems to be fully justified in accepting Ge- 
lenius’ completion of V’s text. Even if this addition is not due to the Hers- 
feldensis, but to Gelenius’ ingenuity, he has at least succeeded in devising a 
phrase which cannot be accused of being contrary to Amm.’s usage. Moreover, 
the contents tally with §16 of the elogium in 25.4; cf. also Zon. 13.13.26 é¢’ 
atc 8’ capahheto Stop9ouvuEvog napa tév gihwv odx HyPeto. Commenting 
on p. XII, lines 7-11 of the anonymous panegyric in honour of Julian, Guida, 
1990, 121-2 cites some interesting parallels for this ideal nappnota, which is 
sketched in the panegyric’s phrases just referred to. Guida suggests X. Cyr. 
4.4.8 as a probable model: et 8’ Ghdo tig Gog duetvov heyétw. Both in the 
present text and in 25.4.16 tacit polemics against Constantius’ court are im- 
plied. There the adulandi professores iam docti (17.11.1) were always ready to 
court the emperor whose ears were wide open to rumours (14.1 1.4, 16.7.1) and 
who only appreciated flattery, even in its most exaggerated forms (15.5.37). 
Julian’s entourage, however, contrasts sharply with that nasty palatina cohors 
(18.5.4) in that the new emperor’s subordinates have been entrusted with the 
task of curbing his wrong inclinations. Each of the three praetorian prefects 
who served under Julian (PLRE I, Mamertinus 2, Sallustius 5 and Secundus 
3) was close enough to the emperor to speak freely to him, if necessary. Sal- 
lustius, at that time in Gaul, wrote a letter early in 363 begging Julian to put 
off the campaign against Persia, though in vain (23.5.4—5). Of Secundus it is 
said that he tried to dissuade Julian from punishing the Christians after the 
destruction of the temple of Apollo at Daphne (Soz. HE 5.20.1, cf. Amm. 
22.13.1 q.v.) and that he even uttered reproaches against him in defense of 
the Christian Marcus of Arethusa (Greg. Naz. Or. 4.91, Soz. HE 5.10.13). 
Of the proximi (cf. suadentibus proximis in 22.7.8 and lenientibus proximis in 
22.11.11), Eutherius (PLRE I, Eutherius 1, cf. 20.8.19 q.v.), recently recalled 
to court (Jul. Ep. 29; for the date cf. the note ad 22.2.2), should be mentioned 
first of all: /ulianum aliquotiens corrigebat Asiaticis coalitum moribus ideoque 
levem (16.7.6). One might further think of the members of the consistorium 
(cf. above, ad 22.7.8) and the seven friends Julian refers to in Mis. 354 c: exta 
yéo gouev olde nap’ butv Cévor verjrusec, ele Sé xal noAttys WuETEpOG, pre- 
sumably to be identified (cf. Prato-Micalella, 1979, 125 and Prato-Marcone, 
1987, 337), apart from Secundus, with Anatolius, Himerius, Libanius, Max- 
imus, Oribasius and Priscus. For fidenter expressing justified confidence see 
the note ad 20.8.19, for plural impetus denoting a person’s violent impulses cf. 
27.7.4 impetus truces. The verb frenare is often used figuratively: 17.1.13 metu 
perfidiam frenanti, 30.9.2 petulantiam frenarat, Cic. Mil. 77 (furores) frenare, 
Liv. 30.14.7 (voluptates) temperantia sua frenavit. 
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10.4 


10.5 


se dolere delictis et gaudere correctione Julian heeded the lesson in Cic. 
Lael. 90: when admonished on account of an error, one should delicto dolere, 


correctione gaudere. 


defensores causarum — Already in classical Latin defensor is used frequently 
in a juridical sense; cf. Rhet. Her. 4.47 Accusatoris officium est inferre crimina; 


defensoris diluere et propulsare. 


ut conscium rationis perfectae plausibus maximis celebrarent TLL IV 373. 
49-50 regards this as an instance of conscius meaning “bene sciens”. The 
lawyers at Antioch obviously agreed with an expression in the author’s own 
catalogue of Julian’s qualities: rectae perfectaeque rationis indagine congruens 
Marco (16.1.4, q.v.). In view of this parallel conscium rationis perfectae can 
best be explained as expressing Julian’s (philosophically founded) strict ethical 
principles; cf. also 14.6.7. By means of ut Amm. states that Julian was hailed 
in precisely these terms. For celebrare, ‘to praise’, cf. Cic. Att. 4.1.5 plausus 
me usque ad Capitolium celebravit, for the abl. “der begleitenden Umstande” 
cf. Szantyr 115-6, especially the examples of “Verbalsubstantiva auf -tus”. 
Auson. 12.6 Green testantem gemitu crimina iudicii is a good example. 


fertur id dixisse permotus See the note ad 21.9.8 about ‘quotations’ of Ju- 


lian’s sayings in Amm. In the present text the quotation exactly expresses the 
author’s own reflection in 15.5.38 ea demum enim laus grata esse potestati 
debet excelsae, cum interdum et vituperationi secus gestorum pateat locus. As 
this reflection was inspired by Constantius’ completely false assessment of 
flattery, the fact that Julian shows his understanding of the real value of such 
praise is again an example of implicit contrast with the preceding reign. 


gaudebam plane praeque me ferebam — For the use of the ind. imperf. in the 
apodosis of an unreal conditional clause see Hassenstein 39-40, De Jonge 
ad 14.3.2 and Kihner-Stegmann 2.404. However, the phenomenon occurs 
far more often with “ni de rupture”. See Chausserie-Laprée, 1969, 607-8. 
Wagner’s explanation of prae me ferebam is quite apt: “hanc meam laetitiam 
aliis testatam fect’. 


secus See the note ad 20.8.1]. 


sufficiet... hoc unum ponere Amm. uses this phrase more often, when illus- 
trating a general trend with one example; the inf.praes.pass. is more usual, cf. 
id unum sufficiet poni (22.9.10). Another example of Julian’s mild judgment is 
16.5.12: aditus a parentibus virginis raptae eum, qui violarat, convictum rel- 
egarl decrevit. hisque indigna pati querentibus, quod non sit morte multatus, 
responderat hactenus: incusent iura clementiam, sed imperatorem mitissimi 
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animi legibus praestare ceteris decet . 


quae clementer egit in litibus cognoscendis It is important not to confuse 
clementia with courteous or friendly behaviour. This would not fit in at all with 
Julian’s clever reply, which, although perhaps pointed, is not particularly nice 
towards the dismissed courtier. Clementia, however, to use Seneca’s definition, 
is temperantia animi in potestate ulciscendi vel lenitas superioris adversus 
inferiorem in constituendis poenis (Sen. Cl. 2.3.1). It is a rational restriction of 
the power to punish, which is not necessarily accompanied by kindness in an 
emotional sense. Julian’s treatment of Lucillianus (21.9.8) is another, though 
somewhat different, example. He refrained from revenge, but not without 
directing a nasty remark at the man. For a full discussion of the imperial 
virtue of clementia see the note ad 21.12.20. It is remarkable for its absence in 
Julian’s elogium (25.4), but not in the brief laudatio of 16.1.4—S. In classical 
Latin cognoscere as a juridical t.t. usually has causa, not lis, as direct object. 


nec abhorrens a propositonecabsurdum _ Cf. silere super Rhodano. . . incon- 
gruum est et absurdum (15.11.16). The adj. absurdus literally means ‘out of 
tune’ (cf. 21.1.13 absurde cecinit musicus). Combined with a negation it is often 
used when making certain statements, especially in historical discourse; cf. 
Tac. Hist. 3.51.2 haud absurde memorabimus, Ann. 4.65 haud fuerit absurdum 
tradere (see Koestermann ad loc.). For propositum (used in this book four 
times, cf. 22.6.4, 22.14.2 and 22.15.32) see the note ad 20.5.4. 


femina quaedam — See for women in Amm. Jacob-Karau, 1971 and Sabbah, 
1992. 


palatinum — Cf. 22.4.1 Conversus...ad palatinos. 


eé numero proiectorum cinctum praeter spem The man belonged to those 
who had recently been dismissed during Julian’s ‘reconstitution’; see the notes 
ad 22.4.10 and 22.7.5, where the verb proicere is used to express dismissal. Cf. 
also 28.6.26, where a dismissed functionary avails himself of the suffix -icius, 
which “bildet Adjektive als Ableitungen von Beamtennamen” (Leumann 301) 
to style himself proiecticius. The unexpected fact was the man’s attire: he still 
wore the cingulum as if he had remained in active service (contrast e.g. Suda s.v. 
Avgéévttocg: ovxody exnodGv otyjon ths Oteatelag anonavoduevos...0 5é 
undév vEedrjoas tiv te Cvynyv Eautov Avetat xal Aouevog ELEY OONGEV, WC 
elye, tOv Bacthelwy and Art. Pass. 37 ths Cévyg YEeta tov aXrauatog apat- 
ocfeic). His opponent obviously experienced this as an attempt at intimidation 
(cf. for such and similar attempts e.g. Cod. Theod. 10.20.14 qui... vetitis se 
infulis dignitatum et cingulis penitus denegatis munisse dicuntur, ad propriae 
artis et originis vincla revocentur, 10.26.1—2 and Theod. Noy. 7.2-4). 
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10.6 


hoc factum insolens tumultuando querebatur — The other instances in Amm. 
of insolens and insolentia nearly all express ‘arrogance’, which is quite ap- 
propriate here too. For tumultuare, ‘making a noisy scene’, cf. 15.5.1] and 
LG. 7.2: 


et imperator “prosequere”, ait With his reply Julian puts both the woman 
and the former courtier in their place. Such skill is just the thing for the author. 
For prosequere, “continua la tua causa” (Caltabiano) see the note ad 21.13.9 
and cf. also Verg. A. 2.107 prosequitur. 


sic cinctus est, ut expeditius per lutum incedat — Julian explains that the man 
is girt to be ready for much needed action (like the puer alte cinctus in Hor. S. 
2.8.10). Otto, 1890, 201-2 lists the various proverbial uses of lutum. The third 
category applies to the present text, mentioning variations of Ter. Phorm. 780 
in eodem luto haesitas, cf. also Plaut. Ps. 984 nunc homo in medio lutost. Julian 
intends to say that the man is batting on a sticky wicket and will have consid- 
erable difficulty in getting out of trouble. The emperor’s clementia consists in 
his refraining from punishing the illegitimate wearing of the cingulum. 


nocere tuis partibus For partes denoting the various ‘roles’ in a lawsuit cf. 
Cic. Quinct. 8 partes accusatoris, Quint. Inst. 11.1.27 inviti iudices audiunt 
praesumentem partes suas, Tac. Hist. 3.38.2 delationis partes. 


In 25.4.19 the first part of this section is almost verbally repeated, the second 
part is Summarized in an elegant phrase. 


Et aestimabatur...ad terras By the vague formula per haec et similia 
Amm. widens the extent of what he had reported so far. The parallelism 
aestimabatur. ..dicebat presumably expresses that the emperor’s own claims 
were subscribed to by his entourage. The ind. aestimabatur is perhaps not 
wholly similar to the case of gaudebam (84), dealt with above. It seems to 
express that but for Julian’s deplorable errors people were really ready to be- 
lieve in the return of Justice. The precise reference is to Arat. 133-4 8% téte 
urajoaca Aixn xelvwv yévog avipdv/ éxtad’ bxoveavin. There is unfor- 
tunately no other evidence of what appears to be imperial propaganda in the 
making, so that the precise origin and implications remain in the dark. See, 
however, Lib. Or. 18.284 G dixnc, 7H xatéBy wéev EF odeavod n&dw eig viv. 
It could be that Julian indeed had Aratus 96 sqq. in mind and wished to 
believe that the goddess in question had decided to return to earth. However, 
precisely this last aspect is clearly reminiscent of Verg. Ecl. 4.6 iam redit et 
Virgo. The fourth Eclogue could function in a Greek setting, as is proved by 
Constantine’s Speech to the Holy Assemblee (see Courcelle, 1957, Barnes, 
1981, 73-5). It would be conceivable that Julian made his stand against such 
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or comparable Christian usurpations of the poem. A non-polemic imitation of 
Verg. Ecl. 4.6 after the manner of Calpurnius Siculus’ first Eclogue is also 
possible; cf. et redit ad terras tandem squalore situque/ alma Themis posito 
fuvenemque beata sequuntur/saecula (Calp. Ecl. 1.43—5). The idea also figures 
in panegyric texts: aurea illa saecula, quae non diu quondam Saturno rege 
viguerunt, nunc aeternis auspiciis lovis et Herculis renascuntur (Pan. 9.18.5), 
caelo redisse lustitiam (Symm. Or. 3.9, see Pabst ad loc.), Haec est illa Latii 
veteris aetas aurea celebrata cognomine, qua fertur incola fuisse terrarum 
necdum moribus offensa lustitia (Symm. Or. 4.15). The lack of undisputed 
references or allusions in the text prescribes a ‘non liquet’ concerning such 
ideas in Julian’s days. 


nt quaedam suo...arbitrio In Julian’s elogium the phrase runs thus: ni 
quaedam ad arbitrium agens interdum ostenderet se dissimilem sui (25.4.19). 
Amm.’s recognition of Julian’s idiosyncrasies compares favourably with the 
praises sung by Libanius, who contends in Or. 18.184 that the emperor never 
broke the law. See for Julian’s own ideas on a king’s duty to observe the laws 
e.g. his Letter to Themistius 261 a sqq. and Ep. 60, 380 b (cf. Dvornik, 1955). 
It should further be noted that in contrast to 22.7.6 (q.v.), where suo arbitrio 
is a praiseworthy aspect of one of Julian’s actions, here it is criticized, since in 
this case he neglects a genuinely higher authority, viz. that of the laws. 


erransque aliquotiens A striking example was given earlier in this book: 
Ursuli vero necem largitionum comitis ipsa mthi videtur flesse lustitia impe- 
ratorem arguens ut ingratum (22.3.7). 


obnubilaret gloriarum multiplices cursus — The verb is used in a similar con- 
text in 16.1.5, 27.6.15, 28.4.2. For cursus cf. in medio cursu florentium glo- 
riarum (25.3.19), cursum laudis (Cic. Cael. 72), in cursu maximarum rerum 
(Liv. 28.40.10) and see the note ad 21.11.1. It will only become plain in the 
next section that Amm.’s thoughts have passed on to the province of legisla- 
tion, which provides a blatant example of Julian’s ‘darkening the lustre of his 
success’. 


post multa This curious lapidary phrase seems unparalleled. 


etiam iura quaedam correxit in melius ambagibus circumcisis indicantia li- 
quide, quid iuberent fieri vel vetarent In Julian’s elogium, where ambagi- 
bus... liquide has been reduced to one word (et iura condidit non molesta 
absolute quaedam iubentia fieri vel arcentia, 25.4.20), 22.5.2 (planis abso- 
lutisque decretis) and 22.6.5 (velut aequitate ipsa dictante lex est promulgata), 
Amm. also speaks highly of Julian’s legislative activities, as does Libanius in 
Or. 18.151 (and, in modern times e.g. Athanassiadi, 1981, 104 and 118, but 
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10.7 


see the sobering remarks of Pack, 1986, 48). Cf. also Prudentius’ conditor et 
legum (apoth. 451). But Greg. Naz. Or. 4.6 6 cod qutv Backed te xal 
vouoberyg Is Ironic. 

It would seem that Julian not only corrected laws of his immediate prede- 
cessor Constantius (cf. e.g. Cod. Theod. 16.2.18), but that he aimed above 
all to nullify or rectify the legislation of Constantine (cf. 21.10.8 memoriam 
Constantini ut novatoris turbatorisque priscarum legum et moris antiquitus 
recepti vexavit and see in general Vogt, 1955 and Neri, 1992, 199-202). Liba- 
nius in Or. 18.151 is not as helpful in this respect as one might wish: tov¢ dé 
(sc. vV6uous)... THV TaARL xOaATOUVTWV, AchUULEVOUG 5é avbadeig SUVvdotOU 
nadiv xvotous anépyve (it is not clear whether he means with duvaotn¢ Con- 
stantius or Constantine), but see Julian himself, who, as far as can be judged 
from the laws preserved in the Theodosian Code, nowhere refers to his cousin 
in the same way as he does to his uncle: amputata constitutione Constantini 
patrui met...antiquum ius...cum omni firmitate servetur, 2.5.2 and patrui 
mei Constantini constitutionem iubemus aboleri. ..vetus igitur ius revocamus, 
3.1.3. For Julian as a lawgiver see Ensslin, 1923, Andreotti, 1930 and Arina, 
1985. 

For ambages, ‘cumbrous language’, see the note ad 22.8.49, for circumcidere 
in a figurative sense cf. Cic. de Orat. 1.65, Tac. Dial. 32.4. 


Illud autem erat inclemens obruendum perenni silentio Cf. 18.8.2 atrox et 
silentio omni dedecus obruendum. The harshness of inclemens should not be 
overlooked. See above the note ad clementer (§5). Fortune is called inclemens 
in 20.4.13 and 31.8.8 and the term ts also used about the conduct of Constantius 
(21.16.12) and Sapor (27.12.6). 

In almost identical words the phrase is repeated in 25.4.20. The reference is 
to Julian’s famous school law, of which the following text is preserved in 
the Theodosian Code (13.3.5 = Cod. lust. 10.53.7): Magistros studiorum doc- 
toresque excellere oportet moribus primum, deinde facundia. Sed quia singulis 
civitatibus adesse ipse non possum, iubeo, quisque docere vult, non repente 
nec temere prosiliat ad hoc munus, sed tudicio ordinis probatus decretum cu- 
rialium mereat optimorum conspirante consensu. Hoc enim decretum ad me 
tractandum referetur, ut altiore quodam honore nostro iudicio studiis civitatum 
accedant, to be read jointly with Julian’s Ep. 61 (c). The decree was issued 
on 17 June 362: Dat. XV Kal. lul., ace. III Kal.-Augustas Spoletio Mamertino 
et Nevitta conss. (Greg. Naz. Or. 4.6 €v doyy ts Eavtod Baothetac is rather 
vague), at an unknown place (Bowersock, 1978, 85 suggested Constantinople, 
Foss, 1977, 39 Ancyra), which in any case (cf. the notes on chronology ad 
22.9.2 and 15) was not Antioch (pace Klein, 1981, 73 n. 4). From Cod. Theod. 
13.3.6 (st qui erudiendis adulescentibus vita pariter et facundia idoneus erit, 
vel novum instituat auditorium vel repetat intermissum), it can be inferred 
that Julian’s measures were cancelled very soon after his death (cf. Socr. HE 
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S17). 

It was not only Amm. who condemned Julian’s school law (‘‘a just and severe 
censure”, Gibbon), Christian authors were, as was to be expected, equally 
indignant. Cf. for their reactions i.a. Greg. Naz. Or. 4.5—6, 4.100 ff. and 
5.39; Socr. HE 3.12.6—7 and 3.16.1-7; Soz. HE 5.18.1-4; Zon. 13.12.21-22. 
Modern interpretations (by no means always only negative) are numerous. Cf. 
e.g. Henning, 1937, Hardy, 1968, Pricoco, 1980 and Klein, 1981, but consult 
in the first place Pack, 1986, 261-300. 


ritus Christiani cultores | Amm. uses Christiana lex (15.7.6, 20.7.7) and reli- 
gio Christiana (21.16.18, 27.7.6) to denote the Christian faith, but most often 
ritus Christianus. This predilection for ritus is perhaps understandable coming 
trom an adherent of the traditional religion, in which cults and rites took pride 
of place; see Koep, 1962. For cultor denoting a person who seriously practis- 
es something cf. 23.6.68 pacatioris vitae cultores, 28.4.11 cultores virtutum, 
Szantyr 157. 
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Chapter 11 


The first two sections of this chapter list a few cases of capital punishment or 
banishment of some previous administrators and military men. Among these 
the military commander in Egypt, Artemius, is the best known, though usually 
in the hagiographical sense, which sharply contrasts with the bad reputation 
which is hinted at in §2. 

However, the bulk of the chapter is devoted to the ugly lynching of bishop 
George by the Alexandrian mob. Amm.’s report is quite detailed, which is the 
more surprising as from a purely chronological point of view the episode is 
undoubtedly wrongly placed. In fact, George was killed on December 24, 361, 
long before Julian left Constantinople. Supposing that the author was aware of 
this, the question must be asked, why he perpetrated this postdating. Sabbah 
has suggested that he wanted to prevent a cumulation of bad news in his ac- 
count of the very first period of Julian’s official reign. This is not implausible, 
but it focuses too exclusively on the negative motivation. It should be supple- 
mented by another, more positive, consideration. The affair concerns one of 
Constantius’ most unsavoury supporters and the aversion he had aroused. Thus 
it highlights extremely well once more the unpopularity of Julian’s predeces- 
sor, whose reign we now definitely leave behind. From now on Constantius 
will only be mentioned sporadically and in passing. 

In conclusion this chapter is well placed because it evokes for the last time 
both the wickedness of the previous reign and its means of support. The final 
removal of these paves the way for Julian’s great objective, with which the 
next chapter begins. 


Isdem diebus | Amm. uses this vague expression more often than Livy, who 
prefers eodem tempore, or Tacitus. 


notarius ille Gaudentius, quem opponendum per Africam missum supra di- 
ximus a Constantio See the note on the similar phrase in 21.13.16. Amm. 
refers to 21.7.2 (q.v.). The death of the notarius (Art. Pass. 21 wrongly calls 
him a military officer: avetAev 5€ xal Daudévttov otpatnyov ths “Agouxijc) 
had already been announced in 17.9.7: Gaudentio. . . quem postea ipse interfici 
iusserat, ut loco monstrabitur competenti. 


lulianus quin etiam ex vicario This is a clear instance of the ‘reduced sense’ 
of the phrase quin etiam; cf. the note ad 21.1.11. The term vicarius here is used 
to denote the person who presides over a diocese, not as in 14.11.5 vicarius 
eius, dum redit, Prosper missus est comes, with the meaning of ‘temporary 
substitute’ for another officer or official whatever his rank. It follows that 
this Iultanus had governed a diocese, like e.g. Aristaenetus (dioecensin cu- 
rans vicaria potestate, quam Constantius ad honorem uxoris Eusebiae Pietatis 
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cognominarat, 17.7.6), and, later, Musonianus (Asiae vicarius ea tempestate, 
27.9.6) and Aginatius, who, as vicar of the suburbicarian diocese of Italy, 
resided in Rome (28.1.32 cum esset ipse vicarius Romae). But which diocese? 
The authors of PLRE[s.v. Iulianus 10 saw in this mana vicarius (urbis Romae). 
They identified him with the addressee of Cod. Theod. 14.1.1 (dated a. 357 in 
the manuscripts, but assigned to a. 360 by Seeck), who, although his official 
position is not mentioned, may have been a vicarius urbis Romae (the law was 
accepted in Rome and deals with the decuriae of that city). However, even 
if the latter supposition seems justified, the identification of Amm.’s Iulianus 
with the vicarius urbis Romae remains hypothetical and leaves some questions 
unanswered. The fact that Amm. mentions in one breath — which suggests some 
sort of connection — the notarius Gaudentius sent by Constantius to Africa and 
a former vicar of the suburbicarian diocese of Italy, raises a question which 
would be easier to answer if the Iulianus of the present text had not been vicar 
of Rome, but vicarius of the diocese of Africa, for in that case we would have 
had a pertinent parallel for the dealings of the notarius Palladius with the then 
vicarius Africae in 365/6 (28.6.20 rursus ad Africam...remittitur...ut cum 
vicario ipse merita legationis quoque secundae spectaret and 28.6.21 secutus, 
ut statutum est, vicarium notarius venit ad Tripolim). As far as Amm.’s usage 
is concerned there is nothing against the suggestion to see in lulianus a vicarius 
Africae. In each case the context is decisive. Amm. uses vicarius without further 
qualification to denote the vicar of Rome in 28.1.22, where it 1s clear that the 
passage concerns Rome, but the vicar of Africa is meant in 27.7.1 Avitianus 
ex vicario, 28.6.8, 28.6.16, 28.6.20, 28.6.21, 28.6.23 and 28.6.28, passages all 
situated in Africa. There is moreover a gap in the Fasti of the vicarii Africae 
(cf. PLRE I, 1079) between Martinianus 5, in office in 358, and Avitianus 2, 
which a vicariate of Iulianus would neatly help to fill. Avitianus’ tenure is for 
the first time attested in Cod. Theod. 8.5.15, a law of Julian, issued in Antioch 
on October 26, 362. Perhaps it would not be too bold to suppose that Avitianus 
had been promoted to the vicariate of Africa at some point in time between 
Constantius’ death on November 3, 361 and October 26, 362 as successor to 
Constantius’ man (earundem partium nimius fautor) Tulianus. 

For vicars in the later Roman Empire see e.g. Ensslin, 1936; Sinnigen, 1959; 
Arnheim, 1970 and Noethlichs, 1982. 


earundem partium nimius fautor For this use of partes cf. 14.5.3 partes 
hostiles, “the party of the emperor’s opponent” (Rolfe); for nimius see the note 
ad 21.16.3 nimium. Purely verbally the phrase is reminiscent of B.Hisp. 32.8 
illarum partium fautores, but its contents are best compared to fautoresque 
principis designati (26.1.6). 


retracti sub vinculis morte periere poenali Where did the execution of Gau- 
dentius and Iulianus take place? The present text seems to suggest that they 
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had been brought to Antioch, but the author of Art. Pass. 22 (certainly not an 
altogether reliable source) apparently was of a different opinion, contrasting 
the trial of Artemius in Antioch to the punishment of Gaudentius and others 
Sua yeauudtwy. The same difficulty arises over the lawsuits mentioned in 
the next section. Their inclusion in this part of Amm.’s narrative might give a 
clue, but one has to be very careful with this sort of argument (cf. the notes 
ad 22.5.1 and 22.10.7). At any rate, the localization of Artemius’ process 1s 
not as certain as Art. Pass. 22 (Aptéutov auto 8’ Eautod év “Avttoyete 
nap@v xal maodvta...éxdAaoev) and some modern scholars would have us 
believe (e.g. Dummer, 1971, 132 n. 6 and Haas, 1991, 298). Theodoretus (HE 
3.18.1) was apparently unaware of it and the Chronicon Paschale s.a. 363 situ- 
ates Artemius’ decapitation not in Antioch, but in Alexandria (cf. Brennecke, 
1988, 130). On the other hand, the fact that the Scutarii Romanus and Vin- 
centius served in the imperial bodyguard seems indeed to indicate that these 
man were sentenced in Julian’s presence in Antioch. For the expression used 
by Amm. cf. 14.9.6 poenali est morte multatus, 16.8.2 poenaliter interibat and 
the phrase poenali ferro (21.12.20, 27.12.3, 28.1.7). 


Artemius ex duce Aegypti. . . supplicio capitali multatus est In 360, according 
to Ath. Fest./nd. 32, the dux (Aegypti) Artemius (PLRE I, Artemius 2) together 
with the prefect of Egypt (PLRE I, Faustinus 2) tortured the virgin Eudaemonis 
in order to find out the hiding place of bishop Athanasius. It was not the only 
crime of which the military commander was accused in the course of time. 
While in office he acted in close cooperation with George, the Arian bishop 
of Alexandria (see for him below, §3 et seq.) in the latter’s struggle against 
the pagan populace of the city (Jul. Ep. 60, 379 a—b; cf. the next note) and 
against his opponent Athanasius, that staunch defender of the Nicene Creed. 
Artemius’ death, according to Amm. (ex duce) after he had laid down his 
command and before the death of George (§3 Artemii comperto interitu. .. iram 
in Georgium verterunt, but see the note ad loc.), was a relief to many (§3), but 
the incriminations against him were later forgotten and it is one of history’s 
ironies that the man who had helped to harass Athanasius finally came to be 
regarded as an orthodox martyr and saint. In the hagiographical accounts of his 
life (for the connection between the Artemii Passio [BHG 170] and the older 
passiones [BHG 169 y — 174 c], see Bidez-Winkelmann, 19727, xliv et seq.) 
the scene of battle had changed to a large extent.to Antioch: Artemius, still on 
active service (Art. Pass. 35 ff.), suffered martyrdom there for having protested 
against the tortures inflicted by Julian upon the Christian priests Eugenius and 
Macarius (cf. for the localization of Artemius’ death above, ad §1). See further 
e.g. Brandi, 1962; Dummer, 1971 and Brennecke, 1988, 127-31. 

As to his office (for dux see the notes ad 14.7.7, 18.3.5 and 21.7.1; Rolfe, 
who would have this dux identified with the Artemius mentioned in 17.11.5, a 
vicarius of the city of Rome in 359, should not be followed), it is interesting 
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to see and for the evaluation of the hagiographical sources important to note 
that the dux Aegypti (cob Aay(xeotatov) dSouxd< @i(aoviov) “Apteuiou, 
POxy. 8.1103; oteatnyds th¢ Aiytxtou, Jul. Ep. 60, 379 a; oteatnyoc. .. tv 
ev AlyUntw otoattwtiv, Thdt. HE 3.18.1) was posthumously promoted by 
the author of the Art. Pass. He calls him in c. 35 both dux and prefect of 
Egypt (for this office see the note ad 22.16.6): Bovg xal Atyouotéhtoc. .. tH 
Alytxtou xdone. In the earlier Ant.Mart. (p. 167 Bidez-Winkelmann) he was 
still only dux, though not of Egypt, but merely of Alexandria (tov d0dxa... tH¢ 
‘Ahefavioéwv ndhews), a function which did not exist. 


Alexandrinis urgentibus atrocium criminum mole In Ep. 60, Julian summa- 
rizes the charges of the Alexandrians: xatéAaBev 6 otpatnyos tys¢ Aiyurtou 
TO AyLaTAtOV TOU Deo téuevoc, anocuAnaas exeibev eixdvac xal avaby- 
UATA xaL TOV Ev TOIs Lepoic xdouoV...6 SE etohunoey buiv éxinéudar tob<s 
onhttag adixws xal napavéuws xat doeBd¢ (379 a-b). Zonaras 13.12.44, 
on the other hand, representing a tradition which had canonized Artemius (cf. 
the foregoing note), knew of no crimes. He alleged that Artemius was put to 
death for no other reason than that he was a Christian, although the pretext was 
given that he was an accomplice in the death of Julian’s halfbrother Gallus: 
bx’? avdtou (sc. Julian) xat 6 uéyas "Apteutos ExordoOy Uev Wo Xorotiavés, 
extvexto S& avtG 6 tod Tédhou gdvog aitiaua (Brennecke, 1988, 130 is 
mistaken when he writes that Amm. too saw a connection with the Gallus 
affair). 

For atrocium criminum mole cf. 15.3.5 gravi mole criminis and the notes on 
moles ad 20.6.5 and 21.3.3. The expression supplicio capitali also occurs in 
14.11.23, 15.7.5, 23.5.6, 24.3.2, 28.6.22, 29.5.22. See also 26.3.3 and 29.1.43, 
Multare 1s used about a fine in 22.7.2 and 28.1.18, but already in classical Latin 
it also occurs in phrases denoting the death penalty: perniciosos civis morte 
multarunt (Cic. Cat. 1.28), capite multatos (Liv. 4.15.4). 


Marcelli ex magistro equitum et peditum filius...deletus est morte Even 
Libanius had to admit that Julian occasionally encountered some disloyal- 
ty among his subjects (elyev det tuvag Ev totic doyouevotc bucueEveic, Or. 
18.200, cf. 18.162, 172 and 199). However, the fate of Marcellus’ son (cf. PLRE 
I, Marcellus 3 and Anonymus 224) belies his statement (Or. 16.19) that those 
who whetted their swords against Julian were allowed to live on: like the no- 
tarius Gaudentius and the former vicar Iulianus he was sentenced to death and 
executed. Apart from Amm. the attempt of Marcellus’ son to seize the throne 
(see for imperium used in descriptions of attempted usurpations Seager, 1986, 
108 and see in general Béranger, 1976) and his subsequent death are reported 
by Eunapius (fr. 25.5 Blockley), who stresses in particular the emperor’s mag- 
nanimity in this affair. Although in the past Julian had been treated insolently 
by the magister equitum (dismissed on account of this, 16.4.3 and 16.7.1; see 
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for his office the note ad 20.2.1), he did not blame Marcellus for the behaviour 
of his son: 6 ye (the antecedent must be Julian, as Valesius already noticed, 
and not Salutius, as the text of Eunapius suggests) tocoUtov yucpdtytOS 
xal noadtyntos Unhoyev elg Gnavtac, Gote tov Mdoxehhov éxeivov, tov, 
nvixa nv Kaisap, Spprotixiic adtm yenoduevov, navu nepidea Ovta Sud Ta 
mooyeyevnueva, xaitot tod natdsdg Ehey yGEvto¢ exaviotacbat dia thy MEdG 
Kwvotdvttoyv pirtav, t veavloxw thy dixnyv enéOyxe, tov d& Mapxeddov 
xal dtapepdvtme Etiunoe. 

For usurpations in general (but not for the attempt of Marcellus’ son) see Szidat, 
1982, Elbern, 1984 and Flaig, 1992 (who deals only with the Principate). For 
the phrase iniectans imperio manus cf. 26.4.6, 27.12.1. TLL VII 360.19—- 
361.16 provides a long list of examples of the expression manus inicere. The 
expression publica deletus est morte can be illustrated with 28.1.16 and Firm. 
math, 3.9.6 publicae mortis. .. animadversione puniri. 


Romanus quin etiam et Vincentius Scutariorum scholae primae secundaeque 
tribuni PLRE | distinguishes Romanus 2 from Romanus 3 and Vincentius 
3 from Vincentius 4, but, as was plausibly argued by Warmington, 1956, 63 
(and accepted by e.g. Frank, 1969, 187 and Matthews in CR 24 [1974] 99), 
the tribunes of the present text should be identified with the comes Africae 
of 27.9.1 etc. and his second in command (incivilitatis eius...particeps et 
furtorum, 29.5.6), notorious for their dispute with the citizens of Tripolitania 
under Valentinian. See for tribunes in Amm. Miiller, 1905, 594—7, for the 
scholae palatinae and among them the Scutarii the notes ad 20.2.5 (a recently 
found inscription, probably dating from the fourth century, of a soldier or an 
officer serving in the schola prima Scutariorum is discussed by Papazoglou, 
1990). 


agitasse convictt quaedam suis viribus altiora Usually in similar expres- 
sions altiora occurs without an abl. comp., cf. e.g. 14.7.19 altiora meditantis 
tam Galli... scripta. See also the notes ad 19.9.3 and 22.3.12 and Seager, 
1986, 106. Hamilton’s rendering “above their stations” for suis viribus puts 
the finger on Amm.’s somewhat unexpected choice of vires instead of a term 
expressing ‘position’ or ‘competence’; 14.2.13 maiora viribus aggressuri is a 
clear instance of the normal use of vires and in 22.8.18 the Amazons’ striving 
after altiora 1s also caused by miscalculating their ‘strength’. That the men in 
question were followers of Athanasius, as Rolfe alleges, is nowhere attested. 


acti sunt in exsilium Romanus and Vincentius_ thus fared better (see for 
exstlium the note ad 22.3.4) than their colleagues (if indeed the aondypdeor 
xal Bactkéws neCétatpot of Thdt. HE 3.15.4 ff. were scutarii) Juventinus 
(PLKE I, Tuventinus) and Maximinus (PLRE J, Maximinus 5), said to have 
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been tortured and executed in Antioch early in 363 (cf. Peeters, 1924 and De 
Gaitfier, 1956, 9-10). 


Cumque tempus interstetisset exiguum, Alexandrini Artemii comperto interi- 
tu...tramin Georgiumverterunt As has often been observed (cf. e.g. Seeck, 
1919, 209), Amm.’s statement is from a chronological point of view wrong 
in two respects. The death of the Alexandrian bishop (see for the murder of 
George most fully Caltabiano, 1985 and for George in general Gorce, 1984, 
who is, unfortunately, very inaccurate) preceded the execution of Artemius, not 
the other way round (this can be inferred from Jul., Ep. 60) and it took place 
not during Julian’s stay in Antioch, as here suggested, but already in December 
361. As to the date of George’s death, there is no reason to doubt the reliability 
of the Historia Acephala’s statement that it occurred on December 24, 361, 
soon after the news of the death of Constantius (cf. 21.15.3 with the note) had 
reached Alexandria: Nam IV die mensis eiusdem (sc. cyac, i.e. 30 November 
361) prefectus Gerontius (cf. PLRE I, Gerontius 2) nontiavit mortem Constanti 
imperatoris... Quo audito, cives alexandrini et omnes contra Georgium cla- 
maverunt eodemque momento sub custodia illum constituerunt et fecit (‘he did 
time’) in carcere ferro vinctus ex predicto die cyac IV usque ad diem XXVII 
eiusdem mensis, diebus XXIV. Nam XXVIII die eiusdem mensis (i.e. Decem- 
ber 24, 361) mane, pene omnis populus illius civitatis produxit de carcere 
Georgium nec non etiam comitem qui cum ipso erat...et occiderunt ambos 
(Hist. Aceph. 2.8—10 Martin). 

The patent discrepancy between Amm. and the other sources has bothered 
many scholars. Some have tried to explain it by assuming a rather improbable 
transposition of a leaf in the original manuscript (Klein, 1914, 57: “wenn wir 
Kap. 11 hinter Kap.3, 12 einreihen, ist die oben bezeichnete Schwierigkeit 
beseitigt”), or have blamed Amm.’s sources (e.g. Dummer, 1971, 132 ff.). It 
seems better, however, with Sabbah 482, to hold Amm. himself responsible 
for postponing (“au nom d’une vérité supérieure, qui n’est pas celle de la 
chronologie’’) his report of the Alexandrian riots to this place in his narrative, in 
order to avoid a cumulation of the unpleasant incidents (the siege of Aquileia, 
the Chalcedon trial and the murder of George) which occurred in the first 
months of Julian’s reign. 

As to Alexandrini: which part precisely of the Alexandrian population is meant? 
According to Bowersock, 1978, 80, Amm. implies that “hostilities between 
Arian and orthodox Christians were at issue”, but, although strife between 
Arians and the followers of Athanasius was fierce at the time (cf. Haas, 1993 and 
Barnes, 1993, 155), this aspect of the Alexandrian riots has been totally left out 
of Amm.’s report (cf. Hunt, 1985, 191-3 and Matthews 44] ff.). Only the church 
historians pay attention to the controversy between Arians and Athanasians 
(Socr. HE 3.3.1-2; Soz. HE 5.7.4; Philost. HE 7.2). In Amm.’s version the 
death of the universally hated George (§10) and the lynching of Dracontius 
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and Diodorus mentioned in §9—10, are part and parcel of struggles within the 
Christian community, but above all of the animosity between Christians and 
pagans (cf. further the note ad §8, plebs omnis). 

As to the use of the temporal expression, 16.9.4 tempus interstitit longum is 
Amm.’s only other instance of the rare verb interstare. 


quem verebantur, ne Kitihner-Stegmann 2.578—581 and Szantyr 471—2 deal 
with this “Konstruktion des Akk. im Hauptsatz statt des Subjektsnominativs 
im Nebensatz”. Cic. Planc. 52 culpa quam tu vereris, ne a te suscepta videatur 
is the closest parallel with the present text. 


cum potestate reversus Cf. Paul. Fest. p. 50M ‘cum potestate est’ dicebatur 
de eo, qui a populo alicui negotio praeficiebatur. Of course, this concerns the 
republican constitution, but as in the slightly different instances 15.5.21 and 
28.1.51 the expression here too denotes an official capacity: the Alexandrians 
feared Artemius might return as dux Aegypti. 


Georgium The protagonist in the rest of the chapter. Curiously, Amm. fails 
to mention the long period of his exile from Alexandria (October 358 until 
November 361). In all the sources he is portrayed in a most negative manner. 
See e.g. Greg. Naz. Or. 21.16 tépag t Kannaddxtov, Ath. fug. 6 naundvypoc, 
Thdt. HE 2.14.1 hGxog Etepog , Soz. HE 4.30.2 uroeito...@¢ tupavwxds xal 
nmhéov navtwv Suvauevoc. Julian found his horrible end well-deserved (Ep. 
60, 380a), although at the same time he urged the prefect of Egypt to try 
and save as many books as he could from George’s fine collection, which he 
remembered so well from his stay xepl thy Kanxadoxtay (i.e. in Macellum, 
Ep. 107, 378c). 


vipereis, ut ita dixerim, morsibus Cf. 15.3.3 honorum vertices ipsos ferinis 
morsibus appetentes. Amm. likes animal images, such as 28.1.7 tamquam 
subterraneus serpens, 28.3.4 ut malefica bestia. See the list in Blockley, 1975, 
183-4. In the present case he excuses himself for the boldness of the expression 
by ut ita dixerim; see the note ad 20.8.9. 


is in fullonio natus Lindenbrog’s emendation is convincing. The context 
requires a reference to George’s low birth and the parallel of 14.11.31, where 
the same phrase clearly serves this purpose, clinches the matter. For a Greek 
parallel see e.g. Lib. Or. 42.24 and 62.11 6 tot xvapéwe sc. nats, concerning 
PLRE I, Dulcitius 5. With the addition ut ferebatur Amm. implies that he has 
not been able to ascertain this detail. If anything, this adds to the plausibility 
of the correction. Cf. also Greg. Naz. Or. 21.16 o08 navtehGc ehevOepov. 


apud Eptphaniam, Ciliciae oppidum Situated near the south-eastern border 
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of Cilicia, see Ruge, 1909, 192: “Die Lage ist nicht sicher festzustellen”, who 
at the same time mentions Tab.Peut. X (this should be IX) 4. The town, quae 
ante Oeniandos (Plin. Nat. 5.93), had probably been named after Antiochus 
IV Epiphanes (but see Mgrkholm, 1966, 117 for scepticism about this). It is 
mentioned t.a. in Cic. Fam. 15.4.7. Amm.’s information differs from the usual 
version, in which George is called a Cappadocian (e.g. Ath. De Synodis 37.1; 
Hist. Arian. 75.1; Greg. Naz. Or. 21.16; Socr. HE 2.14). According to Greg. 
Nyss. c.Eunom. 1.48 Jaeger, George hailed from Tarbasthena, which is not 
further known. 


auctusque indamnacomplurium — Cf. 17.10.3 saeviensque indamna Romana 
(q.v.), 21.5.8 ne... in privatorum damna quisquam vestrum exsiliat. 


reique communis _Amm. also uses this expression for the ‘common interest’ 
in 15.10.11, 25.4.23, 28.4.2, 30.3.4, 31.4.13, in all cases combined with a verb 
meaning ‘to be profitable’ or ‘to harm’. The expression is by no means usual; 
Cato, orat. 249 (Quint. /nst. 9.2.21) communem rem agi putatote could be an 
early example, although Quintilian quotes it in a wholly different context. 


eptscopus Alexandriae est ordinatus According to Soz. HE 4.8.4 (this is the 
only source where it is found), George had already been ordained bishop of 
Alexandria by a council of thirty bishops assembled in Antioch in 351 or 352, 
but it was not before 24 February 357 that the (Arian) successor of Athanasius 
arrived in Alexandria (Hist. Aceph. 2.2, cf. Martin ad Joc.). On 2 October 358 
he was expelled as a result of public disturbances (Hist. Aceph. 2.3, cf. Martin), 
to return to the throne of St. Mark on 26 November 361 (ibid. 2.6). For ordinare 
denoting appointment see the notes ad 20.9.8 q.v. and 21.6.2. It is not possible 
to decide whether Amm. was aware of its use in a Christian context (see TLL 
IX 2.944.79 sqq. “ad officia christiana’”). 


quae suopte motu...etturbulentis Cf. 22.16.15 internisque seditionibus diu 
aspere fatigata and for the quarrelsome nature of Egyptians in general 22.16.23 
(note, however, that strictly speaking Alexandria was situated ad Aegyptum, 
not in Aegypto; cf. for this Bell, 1946). The whole phrase is reminiscent of 
Hdn. 4.8.7 ao 58 dinyyéAyn tO tHv “Ahelavdpéwv nAyGet, poe UEV SvtL 
Tas YvHuacg xovPotatw xal El toig Beayutatots PZoTA xivoULEVw, TOTE 
xtad. See also the note ad 22.16.15. Cf. also Exp. 37 iudices...in illa civitate 
cum timore et tremore intrant, populi iustitiam timentes; ad eos enim ignis 
et lapidum emissio ad peccantes iudices non tardat, Greg. Naz. Or. 4.86 
otaatedyc vce xal uavixdc; Socr. HE 7.13.2 néov tév Ghwv dyuov 
yatpet taic otéoeoty and see further Lewis, 1983, ch. 10 (dedicated wholly to 
Egyptian protests and revolts against Rome) and Bowman, 1986, 212 ff. (for 
dissensions in Ptolemaic Alexandria see Fraser, 1972, 71, 81—2, 90). 
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ut oraculorum quoque loquitur fides | Sabbah 20 n.47 mentions some further 
examples of fides concerning oracles and omina in Amm. See also the list in 
TLL VI 1.673.29 sqq. It is unfortunately unknown to which oracles Amm. 1S 
referring here. 


efferatis A strong term denoting fierce ferocity; cf. Liv. 10.10.11 tam effe- 
ratae gentis homines. See also the note ad 20.7.8. 


grave accesseratincentivum — Cf. the similar phrases in 14.1.2 and 29.3.1 and 
see the note ad 20.6.1. 


apud patulas aures Constantii This oddity of Constantius’ ears is also men- 
tioned in 15.3.5, 18.3.6, 18.4.4. The expression seems ultimately derived from 
Hor. Ep. 1.18.70 patulae. ..aures, explained by Porphyrio ad loc. as paratae 
ad audiendum. For George’s influence over Constantius see Jul. Ep. 60 (379 
a): Einate yap ou... dnt notwv adixnudtoy éyakeryvate Pewpyl@ tov 
uaxaoldtatov Kwvotdvttoy, epette Synoubev, tt x08’ SUdv naowuvev 
and Soz. HE 4.10.12. Note also how respectfully Constantius addressed the 
bishop in his letters (cited by Ath. Apol. Const. 30 and 31). 


ut eius recalcitrantes imperiis Cf. maiestati recalcitrantes Augustae 
(14.7.14), recalcitrans imperatoris arbitrio (15.7.9). 


professionisque suae oblitus See the note ad 21.6.6 for the general meaning 
of professio. Athanasius too failed to stay within the bounds required of a 
bishop: ultra professionem altius se efferentem (15.7.7). 


iustum suadet et lene See the note ad 21.16.18 for Amm.’s assessment of 
the Christian faith and cf. also Neri, 1992, 59. 


ad delatorum ausa feralia See the notes ad 22.5.4 and 22.7.5 for Amm.’s use 
of feralis and his general judgment of delatores respectively. As was pointed 
out in the note ad 21.11.1, ausum in itself is a neutral term. 


aedificia cuncta solo cohaerentia a conditore Alexandro magnitudine impen- 
sarum publicarum exstructa © Which buildings erected by Alexander the 
Great (see for him the note ad 21.8.3) were still tin use in the fourth centu- 
ry A.D.? In his discussion of 22.11.5 Ensslin, 1923, 141-2 totally neglects this 
question and even omits, while citing Amm., to quote the words a conditore 
Alexandro. . . exstructa, which considerably weakens his suggestion to identify 
the aedificia of the present text with the praetoria iudicum and domus iudicia- 
riae mentioned in Cod. Theod. 15.1.8 (Oportuit praetoria iudicum et domos 
iudiciarias publico iuri adque usui vindicari), a law of Julian addressed to the 
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prefect of Egypt (PLRE I, Olympus 3) on December 2, 362. The expression 
solo cohaerentia ts a t.t., as appears from dig. 43.24.10 guia acervus solo non 
cohaeret, sed terra sustinetur, aedificia autem solo cohaerent. For magnitudine 
impensarum publicarum see the note ad 20.6.7 for this gen. inversus. 


emolumentis aerarti proficere — Although proficere ad is more usual (see also 
the note ad 22.8.28), the verb sometimes has a complement in the dat.; cf. 
et quoque debere proficere (17.12.14). Since proficere means ‘to be advanta- 
geous’, emolumentis can be regarded as pleonastic. 

The bishop’s concern for the imperial treasury (see for aerarium the note 
ad 20.11.5 and Delmaire, 1989 [1], 6 ff.) may come as a surprise, unless it is 
realized that, before becoming a servant of God, George had been a collector of 
taxes (cf. Ath. De Synodis 12 tov ano brodextey, Hist. Arian. 75.1 Onodéxtyy 
EV Kwvotavttvounddel TAUlaxGy). 


exture This expression, which also occurs in 15.2.9, is by no means frequent. 
See the short list of occurrences in TLL V 2.1108.45—50. Here it is not otiose. 
George did not merely propose taxation of immovables as a good idea, he even 
informed Constantius that it was compulsory ‘according to the law’. 


ad haec mala id quoque addiderat — See for the “cataphoric” use of is the note 
ad 22.3.4. Amm.’s report is not exhaustive. It can, be complemented with the 
information supplied by Julian that George, after having provoked Constan- 
tius against the Alexandrians, brought Artemius’ soldiers into the acropolis 
(clonyayev etc thy lepav ndtv otpaténedov, Ep. 60, 379 a). Amm. could 
have mentioned also the banishment, in 360 or 361, of the doctor Zenon (PLRE 
I, Zenon 4), to whom Julian wrote in Ep. 58, 426 c: ei yao da Pedoytov 
uetéatys tH “Adetavdpetac, 00 dtxaiw¢ uetéotys. The church historians 
mention the bishop’s attempt to erect a church on the site of a former Mithraeum 
(Socr. HE 3.2.1 ff.; Soz. HE 5.7.5 ff.), while Epiphanius Haer. 76.1.5-7 ac- 
cuses George of being involved in lucrative economic activities unbecoming 
of a bishop. 


unde paulo post actus est in exitium praeceps _ For unde see Lofstedt, 1956, 
II 149 on the late Latin tendency “‘statt der verschiedenen Kasusformen der 
Pronomina vielmehr Pronominaladverbia zu verwenden”. As becomes clear 
in the parallel phrases in 14.1.8, 15.3.1, 25.3.14, 31.15.3, praeceps should be 
taken attributively with exitium. TLL X 2.418.75-419.2 lists these instances 
under the heading “de eis, quae subito accidunt”. From TLL V 2.1527.84 it 
can be gathered that Amm. shares his great predilection for exitium with Tac., 


Apul. and Firm. 
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11.7 


reversus e comitatu principis Before George returned to his see in 361 (cf. 
the note ad §4) he had gone to Antioch, where Constantius was residing (Socr. 
HE 2.45.15). For an earlier encounter of the bishop and the emperor see Socr. 
HE 2.29.2 and Soz. HE 4.6.4. For comitatus see the note ad 20.4.11. 


speciosum Genii templum —Amm. probably means the Tuyatov in the cen- 
tre of Alexandria: téuevocg év uéow THs TOAEMS LdpuTat OUYXELEVOV EX 
nretovwv OeGv, Tbyng 58 nav ovéyaotat (Lib. Descr. 25.2). See Fraser, 
1972, 1 241-3, Il 392-3 n.417. For other identifications see Thélamon, 1981, 
249, Neri, 1985, 49 n.125. 


flexis ad aedem ipsam luminibus Although /umina denoting eyes may origi- 
nally have been poetical, there are already instances in classical prose, e.g. Cic. 
Tusc. 5.114 luminibus amissis. Other instances in Amm. are 15.8.22, 15.12.1, 
16.10.10, 19.4.7, 25.1.1, 30.1.20, 31.7.11. 


sepulchrum hoc In the circumstances George’s remark was imprudently 
provocative, but as to its contents he merely expressed a traditional Christian 
opinion. Cf. Clemens on pagan temples: ved> uév edgruws dvouaTouevouc, 
tapous 5& yevouévous (‘formerly they were graves’, Protr. 3.44.4). This is 
often repeated, even in such a way that ‘temple’ and ‘grave’ become inter- 
changeable, cf. e.g. Min. Fel. 8.4 templa ut busta despiciunt, Firm. err. 16.3 
Busta sunt haec, sacratissimi imperatores, appellanda, non templa (see further 
the notes of Pastorino and Turcan ad loc.). Curiously, the idea 1s foreshadowed 
by a phrase in Tacitus’ version of Tiberius’ speech in the senate concerning 
the project to build a temple in his honour in Spain: nam (templa) quae saxo 
Struuntuy, st iudicium posterorum in odium vertit, pro sepulchris spernuntur 
(Tac. Ann. 4.38.2). 

In Julian’s view the boot was on the other foot. He is quite ready to deride 
the Christians’ habit of building martyria in honour of martyrs: tot xept 
tos tapoug xaktvdouuEevois yeardtoig ouveyworoauev (Mis. 10, 344 a); cf. 
also Or. 7, 228 c and especially Contra Gal. fr. 81 Masaracchia. See further 
Festugiére, 1959, 81 n.1, Neri, 1985, 27 n.13. Amm. agrees, chiding Sabinianus 
for his dallying per Edessana sepulchra (18.7.7), and Lib. Or. 62.10 also calls 
the Christians tous reel tob<s tapous. 


velut fulmine multi perculsi Cf. 15.5.18 Constantio icto quasi fulmine fati, 
17.13.3 tamquam fulminis ictu perculsi. Other comparisons with lightning can 
be found in 14.3.2, 17.8.4, 31.12.17. See Sutphen apud Haussler, 1968, 166 
for similar instances in other authors. 


clandestinis insidiis _ Gelenius’ addition insidiis is no doubt correct; see the 
parallel instances in 16.12.23, 25.3.19, 30.1.1. 
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ecce autem repente perlato laetabili nuntio As in 14.10.7, where it is com- 
bined with improviso, ecce emphasizes the suddenness of an arrival (see TLL 
V 2.27.7 sqq.). In 19.8.10 and 29.1.44 it expresses more accurately that some- 
thing which formerly had not been expected is taking place. This is Amm.’s 
only instance of the rare adjective /aetabilis. 


nuntio indicante exstinctum Artemium plebs omnis...Georgium petit As 
was indicated above ad §3, Amm. is quite alone in connecting the message 
of Artemius’ execution and the lynching of George. In the other sources it 
is either the mere announcement of Julian’s succession after the death of 
George’s patron Constantius which sparked off the murder (Hist. Aceph. 2.8- 
9, Soz. HE 5.7.2-7; cf. Chron. Pasch. s.a. 362) or the indignation about the 
bishop’s behaviour during the construction of a church on the site of a former 
Mithraeum (Socr. HE 3.2.1—10). 

Whatever the differences in this respect, all sources agree that there was 
widespread hatred of George. In Amm. the multi of §7 have become plebs 
omnis here (cf. Hist. Aceph. 2.10 pene omnis populus; Socr. HE 3.3.3 Bapbcs ye- 
yovas xal dyAnods toic n&at), while in §10 he reports that even Christians felt 
burning hatred for George: poterantque miserandi homines. ..Christianorum 
adiumento defendi, ni Georgi odio omnes indiscrete flagrabant. This is the 
only phrase in the whole chapter which possibly might indicate that Amm. 
was aware of dissension within the Christian community (cf. above, ad §3 
Alexandrini). If thus interpreted omnes in §10 and plebs omnis here should be 
taken in the pregnant sense of ‘non-Christians, orthodox Christians and Arian 
partisans of George alike’. However, this view does not seem very probable, if 
only because in the rest of the chapter Amm. merely speaks of friction between 
George and pagan Alexandrians and completely ignores the Arian controver- 
sy. The ecclesiastical historians, on the other hand, do refer to rumours which 
maintained that Athanasius was responsible for the murder: Adyoc Sé d1e566y, 
as tadta etc Tedpytov édpacay ot 8’ “ADavactov aneyOW< Exovtes npd¢ 
avtéyv (Socr. HE 3.3.1; cf. Soz. HE 5.7.4 and Philost. HE 7.2). To Socrates’ 
indignant refutation of this accusation we owe the preservation of Julian’s Ep. 
60, which the church historian quotes in full (HE 3.3.5—25) in order to demon- 
strate that Julian himself blamed the pagans, rather than any Christians (cf. e.g. 
Ep. 60, 380 c—d; see also Soz. HE 5.7.8). 


elata gaudio — Possibly areminiscence of Cicero: quasi quodam gaudio elatus 
(Rep. 3.42); cf. also Liv. 33.8.9 ingenti gaudio est elatus. 


vocibus horrendis infrendens Other examples of horrendus qualifying the 


sound produced by human beings are 20.4.14 horrendis clamoribus, 21.5.9 
voces horrendas, 27.10.10 horrenda circumsonantibus Alamannis. Cf. also 
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pugnarum horrendis fragoribus (20.8.6, q.v.). For infrendere see the note ad 
16.12.13: 


raptumque diversis...pedibus Cf. Jul. Ep. 60, 380 a tohug dhuos Horep 
ot xbveg &VOoWnoV onapatteEty. In Amm.’s version and in that of Socrates 
(HE 3.2) George’s death follows immediately after the mob had attacked him. 
Hist. Aceph. 2.9-10 (cited above) and Soz. HE 5.7.2 are more detailed and, 
presumably, more correct in reporting that, before he was lynched, the bishop 
had been imprisoned for a while. 


proterens et conculcans This combination of synonyms should have been 
listed by Hagendahl, 1924, 183-5. Both verbs figure in descriptions of a battle- 
field, on which the bodies of fallen soldiers are trampled: conculcare 19.11.14, 
19.11.15, 25.6.14, proterere 15.4.12, 16.2.6. In 14.7.6, however, it occurs ina 
passage which is similar to the present one, viz. describing the mob’s lynching 
of Theophilus, governor of Syria: conculcans seminecem laniatu miserando 
discerpsit. 


divaricatis...pedibus There is at least a predicate missing in V’s text. Most 
suggestions for its reparation choose a verb meaning ‘to kill’, but in view of 
discerpsit in the passage just quoted from 14.7.6 CeSka’s distrahit is also quite 
possible. The expression of which the quoted phrase is an example is used in 
a similar context in 14.7.15. It is by no means the only situation for which it 
is used, In Prud. perist. 5.250-1 the martyr Vincentius is put in jail with his 
feet in a log divaricatis cruribus; Hier. epist. 22.6, 74.3, 125.11 uses it in a 
sexual sense; Sulp. Sev. Dial. 3.14.8 concerns a man sitting straddle-legged on 
a stool. 


Cumque eo Dracontius monetae praepositus et Diodorus quidam veluti co- 
mes... simul exanimati sunt — The author of Hist. Aceph. 2.10 knows of only 
one other victim, namely Dracontius: Georgium nec non etiam comitem qui 
cum ipso erat, insistentem fabricae dominicae quae dicitur Cesarium. Neither 
Socrates nor Sozomen ts specific about the identity of any victims apart from 
George. Sozomen (HE 5.7.3 and 7) mentions the lynching of George alone, 
Socrates as we have seen, regarded George’s death as a result of the struggle 
between pagans and Christians over a former Mithraeum and relates in that 
context that on both sides many were killed (HE 3.2.7-10). 

As to Dracontius’ function, praepositus here 1s perhaps used 1n a non-technical 
sense (ct. praeposito militum in 21.4.3 q.v.), instead of procurator, which we 
find in 28.1.29 pari sorte etiam procurator monetae exstinctus est. See for this 
most recently Peachin, 1987 (but the suggestion was already made earlier, see 
e.g. Lallemand, 1964, 91-2). For the various mints in the empire and their 
personnel see Delmaire, 1989 (1), 495-525. 
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Diodorus quidam, veluti comes In the translations of Rolfe, Selem and 
Caltabiano comes is regarded as an official title (‘count’), with veluti express- 
ing that Diodorus held this rank only in name (“soltanto il titolo”, Caltabiano). 
This is Wagner’s view (“titulo tenus”), which is also followed in PLRE I, 
Diodorus 2 (“He was possibly comes et architectus”, apparently on account of 
dum aedificandae praeesset ecclesiae) and, though with a different meaning, 
by Martin ad Hist. Aceph. 2.10 (“il a sans doute été chargé par l’empereur 
d’accompagner Georges a Alexandrie”) and Haas, 1991, 292 (“the military 
comes”). Admittedly, in Amm. comes most often denotes the title, but velut(i) 
is never used in the postulated sense: the seemingly parallel instances 16.2.2 
velut dux diuturnus and 31.12.14 velut caduceatorem are wholly different, and 
in a number of cases comes has its original sense, e.g. 19.1.9 (about Patro- 
clus) super comite Thessali ducis exanimi, 21.4.5 comitibus eius ad sua redire 
compulsis. The present text simply explains that the mob regarded Diodorus 
as someone who belonged to George’s company: “who was thought to be in 
league with him” (Hamilton). 


intectis per crura funibus Cf. 14.7.15 et hirsutis resticulis cruribus eius 
innexis. 


aram in moneta, quam regebat, recens locatamevertit The altar was perhaps, 
as in Rome (cf. e.g. Liv. 7.28.5, Cic. Div. 1.101), dedicated to Juno Moneta. 
Recens here is very interesting. It either implies a very quick reaction to the 
religious wind of change brought about by Julian or indicates that the pagan 
altar had been set up during the reign of the Christian Constantius. It is far 
less likely that the word refers to a remoter past, for which use there is no 
parallel in Amm. (with the possible exception of 31.5.11 si superiores vel 
recens praeteritae revolvantur aetates). 


dum aedificandae praeesset ecclesiae It 1s tempting to see in Diodorus the 
architect (cf. PLRE 1, Diodorus 2; for architects see Jones 1013-4) of the 
church, mentioned by the ecclesiastical historians (Socr. HE 3.2.2 ff., Soz. 
HE 5.7.5 ff.), the building whereof led to violent clashes between pagans and 
Christians and, according to Socr. HE 3.2.10, to the death of bishop George. See 
for “la topographie religieuse” in Alexandria in the third and fourth centuries 
Martin, 1984. 


cirros puerorum licentius detondebat The precise reasons for Diodorus’ 
rigorous action cannot be ascertained. Amm. obviously relates it to the process 
of building a new church which Diodorus wanted to protect against all pagan 
contamination. Valesius’ tentative suggestion that the boys in question were 
destined to serve as lectores in the church is strongly upheld by Wagner. 
“Though there is widespread fourth-century evidence for very young holders 
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of the office” (Clarke ad Cypr. epist. 23), the absence of any specific indications 
makes the suggestion difficult to assess. As to the curls themselves, it is quite 
interesting that the Septuagint’s version of Lev. 19.27a is 00 notjoete o1adyy 
Ex ths xduyS Tho xeyadtc buUdv, which in Cypr. (if he is the author) testim. 
3.83 is rendered by non facietis cirrum ex coma capitis vestri. Clem. Paed. 
3.11, 60.2 and 61.1 advises to wear the hair short, but this belongs to the 
sobriety which is becoming to Christians. Valesius’ reference to the comment 
in Thdt. Q. in Lev. 28 (PG 80, 337B), which mentions the custom to let young 
boys grow their hair long and then offer their curls to the gods, is quite apt. 
See for this K6tting, 1986, 182-5. A most interesting suggestion has been put 
forward by L. Castiglione in Gnomon 31 (1959) 541 (recently endorsed by 
Vidman, 1989), to the effect that the cirri were the so-called ‘curls of Horus’, 
which symbolized devotion to Isis or Serapis of boys between their third and 
fourteenth year (the evidence is mainly archaeological, cf. Von Gonzenbach, 
1957 and 1969). Less plausible is the interpretation which sees the unshorn 
side locks (pe’ot) of Jewish youths as the cirri mentioned by Amm. Pace Haas, 
1991, 292 it is hard to see how Amm. could have had in mind the cult of 
Yahweh with the words ad deorum cultum. 

See the note ad 20.10.2 for Amm.’s frequent use of /icenter. The compar. may 
primarily be used here c.c., but see also the note ad 19.11.1. In any case the 
Alexandrians were disgusted with Diodorus’ high-handed keiromania. 


id quoque ad deorum cultum pertinere existimans | Matthews 443 surprisingly 
explains this “as a suitable tribute, presumably calculated for its offensiveness, 
to ‘the gods”. Such irony does not really seem in place. It is more likely that 
Amm. makes Diodorus treat the boys’ curls on the same level as altars: “long 
hair was a feature of the worship of the heathen” (Hamilton) and thus had to 
be removed too. 


Amm.’s version of the events again differs considerably from the report in 
the church historians, who present George’s cremation as a case of inordinate 
execution. There is, on the other hand, an astonishing likeness to the description 
how the martyrs’ bodies were handled in the letter from the churches of Lyons 
and Vienne (Eus. HE 5.1—2). 


multitudo immanis See the notes ad 21.4.6 and 21.11.1 for Amm.’s use of 
mumanis. 


dilaniata cadavera peremptorum camelis imposita According to Hist. Aceph. 
2.10 only bishop George, not Dracontius, was paraded on a camel through the 
streets of the city (Diodorus is not mentioned): occiderunt ambos et eorum cor- 
pora circumduxerunt per mediam civitatem, Georgii quidem super camelum, 
Dracontii vero homines funibus trahentes. Cf. further, but only for George, 
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Socr. HE 3.2.10 (xaunrw te neoodioavtec; in this version the bishop is still 
alive), Soz. HE 5.7.3 (xautdw éxOévtes) and Chron. Pasch. s.a. 362 (sic). 
More than a century earlier, during the reign of Decius, the Alexandrians had 
paraded a few intransigent Christians on camelback through the streets of the 
city before finally burning them alive (Eus. HE 6.41.15). 


vexit ad litus isdemque subdito igne crematis cineres proiecit in mare Unan- 
imously reported in all extant sources, (cf. Hist. Aceph. 2.10, Greg. Naz. Or. 
21.20, Socr. HE 3.2.10, Soz. HE 5.7.3, Philost. HE 7.2). Epiphan. Haer. 76.1.2 
and Chron. Pasch. s.a. 362 add some repulsive details. To quote the latter: 
xaurrho yao enBévtes bt” Sans tio ndhews nepréyepov, xat META TOUTO 
Stapdowv adrdywv (‘of different animals’) vexo& oduata peta tv dotéwv 
ouvayaydvtes xa ouuut€avtes adtod tH Aertbavy xal xataxatcavtes dte- 
oxdpemtoay. This no doubt is indicative of the same fear as expressed by Amm. 
with id metuens e.q.s., viz. that George should become a martyr (cf. Soz. 
HE 5.9.5 for a similar procedure at another occasion). Precisely the same 
had happened at Lyons in 177: ta o¥v o@uata tév UaptUpwv... xaévta xal 
alGakwhévta Und TGV avéuwv xatecoaeaOy (‘were swept’) cic tov Podavov 
notaudyv (Eus. HE 5.1.62). For subdito igne cf. 14.7.6 ignibus subditis, 17.1.7 
flammis subditis (q.v.). 


ne collectis supremis aedes illis exstruerentur In contrast to the men at Lyons 
who wanted to annihilate the Christians’ bodies (6xu¢ und detavov adtev 
paivyntar ext tH yy¢ Ett) the Alexandrians aimed at preventing any possible 
cult of the saints. The different motives for completely similar behaviour aptly 
illustrate the changes brought about by the lapse of time. Suprema, ‘mortal 
remains’, also occurs in 19.2.14, 21.1.5 (q.v.), 21.15.4 (q.v.), 25.9.12, 25.10.5, 
30.10.1. 


qui...martyres appellantur§ Amm. is obviously well informed about the 
official ecclesiastical title martyr, although he fails to mention an essential 
condition, viz. that the individuals involved had confessed their faith before 
a public authority, usually the provincial governor. The phrase cruciabiles 
poenas occurs in a different context in 20.7.18 (q.v.) and 29.1.24. A ‘glorious 
death’ may sound rather pagan (cf. e.g. Cic. Div. 1.51 about the consul P. 
Decius Mus), but in fact it is used in a martyrological sense by Cyprian, e.g. 
epist. 9.1 (about Pope Fabian) de glorioso eius exitu, patient. 10 tot martyres 
gloriosis mortibus honorati, and Hilary: quorum ambigi non potest martyrio 
gloriosam mortem extitisse (op. hist. fr. 2.11 =CSEL 65.128.17-8). This detail 
thus emphasizes the exactness of Amm.’s knowledge, and the same is the 
case for intemerata fide, which at first sight seems a Virgilian reminiscence 
(A. 2.143). It is, however, used in a specifically Christian sense by Damasus, 
epigr. 7.2 and 34.2 (see Ferrua ad loc.) and in Cod. Theod. 16.5.6, where it 
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refers to Nicaean orthodoxy. Usually the present passage 1s regarded as a token 
of Amm.’s admiration for the steadfastness of faithful Christians, but it more 
accurately testifies to his familiarity with Christian terminology. 


poterantque. ..defendi, ni... flagrabant — For poterant see the note ad 22.4.2. 
Even without specification ducere can mean ‘lead people away to their exe- 
cution’; see TLL V 1.2140.46—67. Instances in Amm. are 14.9.6 et ducebatur 
intrepidus, 29.1.38 ducti universi flebiliter iugulantur. In other cases Amm. 
adds ad supplicium (28.1.56, 29.2.3) or ad mortem (28.1.28, 28.4.8, 29.1.44); 
rapere ad supplicium occurs in 15.6.4, 29.3.7. The ind. in the protasis of an 
irrealis is very remarkable. It cannot be explained by the influence of poterant: 
cf. 15.4.2 navigari...poterat...,ni...curreret, 17.7.8 superesse potuit. .. pars 
maior, ni... exussissent. There are two other instances in Amm.: 15.2.8 and 
19.11.3 (q.v.), both, however, in far more complicated periods than the present 
text. See Hassenstein 41 and Scobie ad Apul. Met. 1.19. With omnes indiscrete 
Amm. puts the final nail in George’s coffin. He was socially, politically and 
religiously obstructive and he even gained the antipathy of his own fellow- 
Christians, ‘all of them, without exception’. Cf. 15.3.3 pauperes et divites 
indiscrete. See for omnes also the note ad §8 omnis plebs. There is perhaps a 
Ciceronian reminiscence: cf. flagrantem odio (de Orat. 2.190). 


Amm. now winds up his report with a carefully worded apology, in which he 
explains that Julian refrained from direct actions not because he lacked respect 
for justice but because he was swayed by the advice of the consistorium. 


ad vindicandum facinus nefandum erectus Cf. ad indignationem iustam Iu- 
lianus erectus (17.10.8, q.v.) and, quite similarly, 25.1.8. The adj. nefandus is 
a strong term of disapproval: it is used about magic (14.1.2), adultery (16.8.4), 
cannibalism (31.2.15), pederasty (31.9.5) and thus tallies with the qualification 
noxits for the Alexandrians. 


mitigatus est lenientibus proximis This use of mitigare could be a Tacitean 
reminiscence: mitigantibus amicis (Hist. 2.91.2), sed mitigavit Seianus (Ann. 
4.71.3). For proximi see the notes ad 22.7.8 and 22.10.3. 


acri oratione This is a fair description of Julian’s ep. 60. In this letter, as 
Soz. HE 5.7.9 regretfully remarks, Julian only censured the Alexandrians but 


refrained from any punishment. 


quod tustitia vetet etleges Cf. Jul. Ep. 60, 380 b Novo yao fuiv eiaty, ob¢ 
Xe tUaoGar. .. 
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Chapter 12 


The two main themes treated in this chapter are Julian’s preparations for war 
against Persia (§1—5) and his religious activities, in particular sacrifices and 
divination (§6—8), during his stay in Antioch. Although Amm. does not say 
this in so many words, the two subjects are of course interrelated. Divination 
and sacrifice went hand in hand, and both served to obtain and to ascertain the 
support of the gods for the planned expedition. 

In §1-2 Amm. distinguishes between Julian’s public and personal motives in 
preparing for war. He considered it his duty to avenge the heavy losses the 
Persians under Sapor had inflicted upon the Romans in the course of the last 
sixty years, t.e. roughly since the beginning of the rule of Constantine, who, 
according to Amm., was ultimately responsible for the hostilities between the 
two powers (25.4.23). Personally, Julian was eager for war and hoped, after his 
splendid achievements in Gaul against German kings, to win the cognomen 
Parthicus. 

The expedition with its disastrous outcome was a delicate subject for Julian’s 
admirers. As Amm. tells us, there was strong opposition against his plans and 
many of his critics will have reminded his supporters of their warnings after- 
wards. Amm. fully faces up to the criticism of Julian’s opponents and condemns 
it as proof of their cowardice (§3). He concludes this part of the chapter with a 
double comparison, in which Julian is likened to Hercules and his criticasters 
to yapping dogs and the yokel Theiodamas. Agozzino, in his introduction to 
this chapter has drawn attention to the fact that Julian himself alludes to the 
parallel between himself and Hercules (and Dionysus) in setting out to con- 
quer the East: Ad Them. 253 c év tatty nap& tod Geod tetayGat Le tH UEptdt 
héywv, Ev H modtepov “Hoaxdyc xai Atdvucoc eyeveoOnyv gthocogovvtes 
du00 xal Baotrevovtes xal nacav oyédov ti emimorkaQovons xaxtacg ava- 
xaGarpduevot thy yyy te xal G4dattav. The comparison is found several 
times in Libanius, especially with regard to Julian’s activities in Gaul, e.g. Or. 
18.32 én’ &Bdov evObs anootéddetat tHv “Hpaxdréoug yxetodv deduevov. 
However, it must be added that in these comparisons Amm. with his usual 
restraint focuses on the pettiness of the critics rather than on Julian’s heroism. 
At the same time, Amm. is turning the tables on Julian’s opponents in Antioch, 
who had themselves, witness Greg. Naz. Or. 4, ridiculed Julian by comparing 
him to Hercules Bov8otvac on account of his excessive sacrifices. 

The sections on sacrifice and divination are unmistakably critical in tone. 
Amm.’s reservations do not concern these practices in themselves, but Julian’s 
extravagance in sacrificing literally hundreds of bulls, which moreover had a 
harmful effect on the soldiers, who gorged themselves with meat and wine. 
As regards divination, Amm. objects to its indiscriminate practice whether by 
laymen or experts. He condemns the way in which Julian indulged in these 
acitivities as a form of curiositas or nohunpayuoobvn, Which was particularly 
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inappropriate during the preparations for war. One particular instance of divi- 
natio, viz. the consultation of the oracle of Apollo in Daphne (§8), is of special 
interest. We know from Julian’s own writings and from Christian sources, in 
particular John Chrysostom, that Julian, frustrated by the silence of the oracle, 
ordered the remains of the martyr Babylas to be removed from the temple 
precinct. In doing so he admitted, according to the Christians, the superior 
power of the martyr, who had effectively silenced the oracle. The Christian 
victory was complete when the oracle remained silent even after the removal of 
the martyr’s bones. Amm.’s account of these events is compressed and evasive 
to the point of becoming incomprehensible. Matters are made worse by a 
textual difficulty at a crucial point in his narrative. Amm. leaves the presence 
of the martyr’s remains unmentioned (unless we assume that a substantial part 
of the text has been lost), as well as their paralysing influence on the oracle. 
In order to explain somehow the order to purge the temple grounds, he refers 
to similar measures taken by the Athenians on Delos mentioned by Herodotus 
and Thucydides. The effect of this reference to ancient history is twofold: 
on the one hand Amm. assigns to Julian a place in the hallowed tradition of 
Hellenism and stresses the traditional character of his religious behaviour, as 
he had done before, e.g. in 21.2.4 with the observation guae deorum semper 
fecere cultores; at the same time he neutralizes the effect of the many critical 
remarks he made in §6-8 by ending on this more positive note, a compositional 
technique Amm. had already demonstrated in chs. 3 and 9 of this book. 


Inter haec expeditionem parans in Persas, quam dudum animi robore con- 
ceperat celso. In 22.10.! Amm. had prepared his readers for the war with 
Persia which was to come (iudicialibus causis intentus non minus quam ar- 
duis bellicisque) and which is now for the first time mentioned explicitly. 
Cf. Zos. 3.11.5 Ghhka te moAha xahas xal dixalwe oixovourjoas, ént tov 
xata Ilepowyv napeoxevaleto nédeuov. Dudum refers at the latest to Julian’s 
stay in Constantinople, where Julian’s Ep. 40 was written (cf. the note ad 
22.9.2 Omnibus igitur. . . dispositis). The letter contains an allusion to the war 
(yedddvec. .. tobg cuatpatevOUevous Ua... €Eehavvovat tH oixtdy, xat 
pao. Setv Unepoptous etvat). In the same city Julian had roused his soldiers 
by numerous speeches and adequate pay (stipendioque competenti) to greater 
readiness ad expedienda incidentia (22.9.2), probably also a reference to the 
campaign against the Persians (cf. Zon. 13.12:16 toig otpatudtats 8& d1a- 
veluas xprjuata cic tov xata& IlepoGv Hrowdteto no\euov and Bleckmann, 
1992, 374). 


The words animi robore.. .celso characterize Julian’s plans for a Persian cam- 
paign as both courageous and sublime. The two aspects are combined in Sen. 
Ep. 10.3 quam magno animo quaedam verba proieceris quanti roboris ple- 
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na. Animi robur is found often in Cicero, e.g. Mil. 101 (Milo) est quodam 
incredibili robore animi. 


ad ultionem praeteritorum vehementer elatus est One might say that this 
phrase represents Julian’s political motive for the Persian expedition, viz. to 
restore Roman prestige in the East. The praeterita must refer to the failures 
of Constantius in the recent past. In the speech ascribed to Julian by Amm. in 
23.5.16 ff. we find the motive in a more elaborate form: nos vero miseranda 
recens captarum urbium et inultae caesorum exercituum umbrae et damnorum 
magnitudines castrorumque amissiones ad haec, quae proposuimus, hortantur 
votis omnium sociis, ut medeamur praeteritis (§ 18). Cf. further Lib. Or. 18.164, 
where we are told that Julian rejected Persian peace proposals on the principle 
that it was intolerable to discuss peace while the cities lay in ruins, and 18.166: 
6TAWY, OU AOywv SeioBat ta nenpayyéva. For efferri ‘to be carried away 
(by the desire) to’ cf. 14.2.14 ardore incohibili in excidium urbium matris 
Seleuciae efferebantur and 30.1.3 ad superbos actus elatum. 


sciens et audiens See the note ad 21.12.1 legensque et audiens. 


gentem asperrimam per sexaginta ferme annos inussisse...monumenta In 
18.6.18 the Persian king Sapor is called irritabilis et asperrimus. For inurere cf. 
29.5.42 saeva inusserat monumenta facinorum pessimorum, cf. Cic. Cat. 2.20 
tantus enim illorum temporum dolor inustus est civitati and Liv. 9.3.13 vivet 
semper in pectoribus illorum (Romanorum) quidquid istuc praesens necessitas 
inusserit. 

In opposition to the common view (cf. e.g. Matthews 137 ff.) Bleckmann, 
1992, 1503, interestingly suggests that Amm. may be thinking of the period 
between the expedition of Gordian (244) and Galerius’ victorious campaign in 
298. That period was marked by the defeat of Valerian in 260, when he was 
taken captive by the Persian king Sapor I, the worst humiliation ever inflicted 
upon a Roman emperor and the nadir of Roman history (HA Gall 1.1 Capto 
Valeriano...nutante re publica). It would indeed be a gross exaggeration to 
pretend that the history of the sixty years before 362, which roughly coincided 
with the Flavian dynasty, was dominated by warfare with the Persians. More- 
over, the little phrase sciens et audiens suggests historical study rather than 
personal experience. Still, Amm.’s words are far from transparent if he really 
wanted his readers to be reminded of the third rather than of the fourth century. 
If it is assumed that Amm. thought the allusion too obvious to need further clar- 
ification, one would at least have expected him to add one of his usual backward 
references (cf. e.g. 23.5.7 Gordiani imperatoris. .. cuius. . . insidiosum interi- 
tum digessimus tempore competenti). Moreover, the fact that in the elogium 
25.4.23 (for the exact correspondence between 22.12.1—2 and 25.4.23-27 cf. 
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Sabbah 484 n. 94) the responsibility for the war with Persia is ultimately at- 
tributed to Constantine (non lulianum, sed Constantinum ardores Parthicos 


succendisse) contradicts Bleckmann’s suggestion. | 


urebatur autem bellandi gemino desiderio In this section Amm. reveals 
Julian’s personal motives for entering into a war against the Persians. See for 
this Matthews 134—8.Urere is used in a similar meaning 1n 31.5.8 urebatur 
dimicandi studio Thervingorum natio omnis. For another meaning of the verb 


see the note ad 20.4.1. 


lituos somniabat et proelia The reader is reminded of the description of 
Julian’s early period as a Caesar in 16.1.1: urguente genuino vigore (= animi 
robore celso) pugnarum fragores caedesque barbaricas somniabat. Transitive 
somniare 1s rare in Classical texts, see Pease ad Cic. Div. 2.134. In Amm. it is 
found again, apart from in the passage quoted above, in 28.1.16 tortorem et 
vincula somniabat et diversoria tenebrarum (prisons). 


in aetatis flore primaevo Cf. 19.1.1 1 about the deceased prince of the Chion- 
itae: in primaevo flore succisam spem gentis. Julian refers to himself as vixdum 
adolescens when he became Caesar (20.5.4); cf. also 25.4.25 quae omnia iu- 
venis iste ad occiduam plagam specie Caesaris missus regesque pro mancipiis 
agitans ignobilibus cuncta paene mira dictu celeritate correxit. 


recalentibus etiamtum regum precibus et regalium Amm. uses the verb re- 
calere in two other passages: 22.16.17 recalet apud quosdam adhuc. . . conside- 
ratio mundani motus et siderum and 28.1.7 recalebant in auribus eius parentis 
effata. In combination with the present passage they show that the prefix re- 
has lost its force (cf. Serv. A 12.35 recalent pro ‘calent’) and that the notion of 
warmth ts no longer dominant. In both respects Auson. Prof. 7.15~6 provides 
a good parallel: nunc quoque in nostris recales medullis,/ blande Leonti. The 
meaning is reduced to ‘to be still alive (in memory)’. 

The reges et regales who begged for peace (cf. for the wording 16.12.26 reges 
numero quinque regalesque decem) must be German kings and princes like 
Suomarius, about whom we are told (17.10.3): ultro cum suis IMProvisus OCc- 
currit, ferox ante saeviensque in damna Romana, sed tum lucrum existimans 
insperatum, Si propria retinere permitteretur. Also in the elogium, 25.4.26 it is 
the memory of his successes in Gaul that incites Julian to attack the Persians: 
ut orlentem part studio recrearet, adortus est Persas. There are comparable, 
albeit fictitious, scenes in the HA in the description of Probus’ successes in 
Germania, which induced Baynes, 1926 to suggest that the HA was a veiled 
panegyric to Julian: HA Pr 14.2 quamdiu reguli novem ex diversis gentibus 
ventrent atque ad pedes Probi iacerent and Pr 12 (letter to the senate) novem 


reges gentium diversarum ad meos pedes, immo ad vestros, supplices stratique 
lacuerunt. 


qui vinci magis posse quam supplices manus tendere credebantur For the 
use of posse + infin. praes. as a periphrasis of the future infinitive see the notes 
ad 20.11.20 ne prospicere quidem posse e.q.s and 21.7.3. 


ornamentis illustrium gloriarum inserere Parthici cognomentum — For the 
plural gloriae ‘glorious deeds’ cf. 16.10.3 ut glorias suas posteritatis celebri 
memoriae commendarent, Sal. Jug. 41.7 penes eosdem aerarium provinciae 
magistratus gloriae triumphique erant and Tac. Ann. 3.45.2 memorare veteres 
Gallorum glorias. Amm. repeats Julian’s wish in the elogium 25.4.26 adortus 
est Persas triumphum exinde relaturus et cognomentum. Cf. also the note ad 
22,91, 


maximis molibus On the different meanings of moles see the notes ad 20.6.5 
and 21.3.3. For the meaning ‘effort’ cf. 17.13.28 and 31.8.4. 


obtrectatores desides et maligni Amm. has to deal firmly with the critics 
of the Persian campaign, especially since it had undeniably ended in disaster. 
They are depicted as spiteful and unwarlike, in total contrast to the courageous 
and high-minded Julian. Amm. returns to them in the elogium, 25.4.23 Et 
quoniam eum obtrectatores novos bellorum tumultus ad perniciem rei commu- 
nis insimulant concitasse, sciant docente veritate perspicue non lulianum, sed 
Constantinum ardores Parthicos succendisse. However, it should be noted that 
not only Julian’s obtrectatores tried to dissuade him from the war against Per- 
sia: 23.5.4 litteras tristes Sallusti Galliarum praefecti suscepit orantis suspendi 
expeditionem in Parthos and 23.1.7. 


unius corporis permutationem tot ciere turbas intempestivas This 1s curious- 
ly reminiscent of Lib. Or. 18.276 év wie tH neol tov Bactrebovta UetaBohy 
ta navta ouveteisy (‘was brought to ruin’), referring to the succession of 
Julian by Jovian. The use of corpus for “a human being, person, individual” 
(OLD s.v. 9) may be compared with 29.2.20 Post...impressas foede cor- 
poribus liberis...notas. For permutatio to indicate a change of ruler see the 
note ad 20.5.3 ut remedia permutatae rei e.q.s. and for intempestivus the note 
ad 22.7.3: 


studium omne in differendo procinctu ponentes It should be noted that Ju- 
lian’s critics do not oppose the idea of a campaign against the Persians per se, 
but argue that the time is not yet ripe. The same idea is expressed by intem- 
pestivus in the preceding sentence. There is a note on procinctus ad 20.1.3. 
For ponere in + gerundive cf. Cic. Tusc. 1.44 totos...nos in contemplandis 
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rebus...ponemus and Brut. 87 quem totum (diem) Galbam in consideranda 
causa componendaque posuisse. With a slightly different meaning ponere in 
is used in 14.11.23 fiduciam omnem fundandae securitatis in eodem posutt 
abolendo (“he rested all his hopes. .. on destroying Gallus”, Rolfe). 


ni sedatius ageret in immodica rerum secundarum prosperitate On one oc- 
casion, when he avoided a conflict with the PPO Florentius (17.3.4 lulianus 
eum sedatius leniens. .. docuit), Julian had acted in the manner required here. 
The peaceable connotations of the adverb are well brought out by Amm.’s 
characterization of the Chinese in 23.6.67 armorum semper et proeliorum 
expertes, utque hominibus sedatis et placidis otium est voluptabile, nulli finiti- 
morum molesti. Rerum secundarum prosperitate is a good example of the gen. 
inhaerentiae (or identitatis), Szantyr 63. 


velut luxuriantes ubertate nimia fruges Cf. what Vergil says about the good 
farmer: G. 1.111-2 ne gravidis procumbat culmus aristis / luxuriem segetum 
tenera depascit in herba. In Ov. Fast. 1. 689-90 the farmer prays: (seges) 
nec pinguior aequo / divitiis pereat luxuriosa suis. Luxuriare occurs as a 
metaphor for the dangers of prosperity for Rome in Flor. Epit. 1.31.5 (2.15.5) 
ne metu ablato aemulae urbis luxuriari felicitas urbis inciperet. The same idea 
is expressed in Hor. Epod. 16.2 suis et ipsa Roma virtbus ruit and Liv. praef. 4 
iam pridem praevalentis populi vires se ipsae conficiunt. 


frustra virum circumlatrabant immobilem occultis iniuriis By implication 


and contrast Julian is represented as a lion, like Cicero in 22.16.16, criticized 
by Didymus Chalcenterus ut immania frementem leonem trepidulis vocibus 
canis catulus longius circumlatrans. The same animals figure in the wonderful 
comparison 19.3.3, to depict Ursicinus’ helpless rage at being unable to help 
the beleaguered inhabitants of Amida: ut leo magnitudine corporis et torvitate 
terribilis inclusos intra retia catulos periculo ereptum ire non audens unguibus 
ademptis et dentibus, The verb circumlatrare is found surprisingly often in 
fourth-century texts (TLL II 1153.46-54), e.g. August. in psalm. 139.11 de 
circumlatrantibus et circuminsidiantibus malignis hominibus. For immobilis 
cf. 15.2.3 (Ursicinus) sed contra accidentia vir magnanimus stabat immobilis. 
There, as in the present passage, the epic colouring is enhanced by the use of 
vir. 


ut Pygmaei vel Thiodamas agrestis homo Lindius Herculem The story of 
Hercules and the Pygmies is known only from Philostr. Jm. 2.22, where we are 
told that the Pygmies attacked Hercules while he was asleep after defeating 
Antaeus. The story ends as follows: i600 € @¢ deG8ottat xat a> ext th 
xtv80V@ YEAR tous te Nohewtoug mavovdi ovddeEduevog E¢ THY AEOvTyy 
evOiteta xal oluat 1 Eteucbet wépet. 
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Th(e)iodamas also plays a role in the legend of Hercules. This king of the 
Dryopes in Thessaly, when asked by Hercules for some food for his son Hyl- 
lus, refused to give it, whereupon Hercules killed one of his plough-oxen 
and ate it whole. Ammianus and Philostratus (/m. 2.24) are the only sources 
to place the story of Theiodamas in the Rhodian town of Lindos (and to 
connect it with the local sacrificial ceremony in honour of Hiereuks Bov- 
Notvas), during which Hercules is ritually insulted: Todto tod “Hpaxdéouc 
tO Eoyov xal O Oerodduac obto¢g ceuvocg napa Atvdtotc, 6Oev Bobe Uev 
dpdtys “Hpaxhet Obetar, xatdpyovtar dé Emapwmuevol... yaipet 8€ 6 “Hoa- 
xdys xal Atvdlots bidwot xatapwuévois Ta ayaa. Pfeiffer, 1922, 95-6 has 
drawn attention to the three references to this ritual in Greg. Naz. Or. 4 (77, 
103, 122 Goneo Arvdtotg evoeBéc 16 xatapacbat 16 BovOotve and 122), 
which he interprets convincingly as sarcastic allusions to Julian’s excessive 
sacrifices in Antioch, mentioned in §77 of that speech: Ti yao av xwAvoete 
xal nudc... tov HidwAtavoyv xaketv xal tov IItoatov xal tov “Adwvatov xat 
tov Kavoitaupov (“Burner of Oxen’), 6xep xal 4dn tives aUTOV Tav mEpl 
yutv xoudeyv (‘wits’) evoudxactv; The emperor is thus implicitly put on a 
par with Hercules Bou§oivac, upon whom the Rhodians had heaped abuse for 
his gluttony. If this is correct, Amm. defends Julian as he gives a completely 
different twist to the same story emphasizing the superiority of Hercules to the 
ridiculous Pygmies and the yokel Theiodamas. 


ut maioris praeter ceteros spiritus Julian is described as celso praeter alios 
spiritu when he crosses the Assyrian border (24.1.1). On the gen. qualitatis see 
De Jonge ad 16.12.9 and 16.12.17. 


magnitudinem expeditionis secum commentans _ The only other example of 
commentari in Amm. is 30.4.14 mimiambos non causarum remediis congrua 
commentantes. In combination with secum it is found in Cic. Brut. 301 ut quae 


secum commentatus esset. 


in praeparandis congruis operam navabatenixam On congruus see the note 
ad 20.6.1. TLLIV 304.69-75 offers a few parallels for the n. pl. congrua used as 
a noun, e.g. August. lib. arb. 3.12.35 omnibus congrua et condigna retribuens. 
For operam navabat enixam cf. 26.3.1 id primum opera curabat enixa and Sen. 
Ben. 7.16.4 enixam et sedulam operam. 


Hostiarum...perfundebat Cf. 22.5.2 aperiri templa arisque hostias ad- 
moveri with the note, as well as 22.14.3 and 25.4.17. In his choice of words 
Amm. seems to be consulto ambiguus, since crebritate nimia (see for nimi- 
us the note ad 21.16.3) may or may not be interpreted as a condemnation 
of Julian’s behaviour in this respect. Libanius, on the other hand, does not 
hide his enthusiasm, asserting that precisely the many sacrifices and the fre- 
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quent blood-offerings were the cause for the Persians to fear their Roman foe: 
ti thy “Pouatwy twyny Enavyyayev cic tO Hlépoacg goBeiv: ov neCouayla 
tic... GAN al nuxval Ouotat xal td aiva td moAD xal ot TOV COWNATOV 
atuol xal Fev eotidaetc xal Satudvov tobs nodeutoug ouveotetday (Or. 
12.79). For crebritas ‘frequency’ see ad 21.5.5. 


tauros aliquotiens immolando centenos Zon. 13.12.38 relates Julian’s exces- 
sive sacrifices to his divination, which Amm. treats in the following section: 
£Gue 88 t@ Aagvaiw “AnddAhwow éxatéuBas Shag, yonouoy Cnty € avtoo. 
In 25.4.17 Amm. jibes at Julian’s habit of sacrificing numerous oxen, compar- 
ing him to Marcus Aurelius: innumeras sine parsimonia pecudes mactans, ut 
aestimaretur, si revertisset de Parthis, boves iam defuturos, Marci illius similis 
Caesaris, in quem id accipimus dictum: oi Bdec ot Aevxol Maoxw 7@ Katoapr 
yaloev./ av nahi vixtonc, duueg anwrdueba. 

The church historians associate the numerous bulls sacrificed by the em- 
peror with the representation of a bull on Julian’s coinage (cf. e.g. Kater- 
Sibbes/Vermaseren, 1977, p. 31-7, nrs. 112—149 with pl. XI and XII and Kent, 
1981, 46-7): dv yao 87 6 Baotreds TOAD Serordaivov, TAUPOUG TE DUVEX OS 
Oiwv meds TOI BwLots TOV cldSddwv, Bwudy (altars are not attested on the ex- 
tant coins) xal tabpov évtunwOyvat xexerevxe TO EavtOD voulouatt (Socr. 
HE 3.17.5), and report that the Antiochenes saw this as a symbol of his having 
turned the world upside down: (€heyov) tO vOuLoNd Te AUTOU tavpov Eyety, 
xal tov xdouov avatetodebat (Socr. HE 3.17.4), “Avtioyets. .. tov Baotréa 
bBelov. .. el¢ TO véutoua, Sti tavpou elyev elxdva, tov yao xdauOV Extons 
THY Untlwv tavowy Un’ avtT@ Hyevovt avatetpapbar EnetHOaCov (Soz. HE 
5.19.2). In view of the emperor’s inclination to sacrifice on a grand scale it is 
quite understandable that the representation of a bull on the coinage (and two 
stars, always with the legend securitas rei publicae) had aroused mockery in 
Antioch (Jul. Mis. 355 d é€uBptovtec... ta Ev toig voulouaot yapayuata; 
cf. also Ephraem, Hymn against Julian 1.16-19), but it 1s hardly likely that 
the device really had been chosen to draw attention to this aspect of Julian’s 
religious policy, as Arce, 1972-4, 488-9 would have it. Other explanations, 
however, viz. that the bull represents the Apis bull (cf. 22.14.6), is a zodiacal 
representation of Julian himself etc., cannot be considered satisfactory either. 
Cf. Thieler, 1962, Gilhard, 1964, 138-141, Szidat, 1981 and Desnier, 1985. 
The matter has not yet been completely settled. 


avesque candidas terra quaesitas et mari In his description of the rituals 
which took place in the garden of the palace, Libanius tells us that the emperor 
himself wielded the sacrificial knife and killed birds of sacrifice, Or. 12.82 08 
yap...etéowy yepol Oepanever tobc Oeouvc, Gd’ avtoupyei xal nepitoéyer 
xat oxiGig (‘wood’) axtetar xai udyatpav déyxetat xal dSpvic avéoonge xal 
ta EvSov ovx Hyvonoe: cf. also Or. 18.127. Greg. Naz. Or. 5.22 mocks Ju- 
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lian’s undignified behaviour during these sacrifices. The white colour of the 
birds, as of other sacrificial beasts, indicates their purity, e.g. Ov. Tr. 4.2.5 
6 candida. .. victima, Tac. Germ. 10.2 (equi) candidi et nullo mortali opere 
contact. Terra quaesitas et mari is used hyperbolically in the sense of ubique 
terrarum, as in 14.3.3. 


in dies paene singulos The expression is found only here in Amm.; cf. Cic. 
Cat. 1.5 crescit in dies singulos hostium numerus, where in dies is combined 
with a verb indicating a process, as is normally the case. Amm. also uses in 
dies in this fashion, e.g. in 22.16.18 studia augentur in dies or 30.4.2 quae 
roborabantur in dies, but in some cases in dies must mean ‘every day’, as e.g. 
in 30.1.18 doli struebantur in dies. In view of singulos it seems likely that this 
is what Amm. means here ‘nearly every day the soldiers gorged themselves on 
meat’. 


milites carnis distentiore sagina victitantes incultius potusque aviditate cor- 
rupti Whatever admirers of Julian might say (ovdé yae Fv eixdcg annyés tt 
noatar tovtous bro “lovAtavGs Baotkel tetaypévouc, Zos. 3.11.4), his sol- 
diers were just as prone to the flagitia disciplinae castrensis (22.4.6) as others 
had been when based in Syria (cf. already Tac. Ann. 2.55.5; other examples in 
Isaac, 19927, 269 ff.). They behaved like the besiegers of Aquileia, who lar- 
giore admodum potu saginisque distenti marcebant (21.12.15), although their 
food was of a special kind — to eat sacrificial animals was presumably either 
forbidden to or refused by the (Christian) civil inhabitants of Antioch, who, as 
Mis. 350 b tells us, complained to Julian about lack of meat. 

For sagina see the note ad 21.12.15. Distentiore is a transferred epithet, as 
in 28.4.34 distentioribus saginis addicti. Amm. has incultus in the sense of 
‘uninhabited’ in 31.7.3 in locis incultis. In 28.1.38 it refers to the squalor of 
prisoners ortuque nobiles inculti videbantur et anxii. The adverb is found in 
Cic. Quinct. 59 vixit... inculte atque horride. For potusque aviditate corrupti 
cf. 14.6.1 vini, cuius avidis usibus vulgus intentum and Suet. Tib. 42.1 propter 
nimiam vini aviditatem. Corrumpere to indicate damage done by drink is rare, 
but cf. Var. Men. 137 vino corpus corrumpis mero. 


ex publicis aedibus Not ‘public houses’, but temples, as Valesius points out, 
referring to HA Tac (10.6 argentum mensale. .. ministertis conviviorum, quae 
in templis fierent, dedicavit) and Tert. Cor. (11.3 Et excubabit pro templis 
quibus renuntiavit? Et cenabit illic, ubi apostolo non placet?) as parallels for 
this use of temples. Apart from the prospect of meat and drink the soldiers had 
another incentive to visit the temples: a bonus (Lib. Or. 18.168, Greg. Naz. Or. 
4.83). Jul. Mis. 346 b mentions some of the sanctuaries in question: é9ucev 
6 Kaioap év t@ tov Ato¢ dnak, celta év tH tH Toyngs, elg 16 tHS Ajuntpos 
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tolc Evetys eBadioev. éntkédynouat yap eic 16 th¢ Adgyns do0axtc clondGov 
TEMEVOS. 


vindicandis potius quam cedendis conviviis indulgebant The gerund is used 
as an adjective, which in classical Latin is limited to only a few verbs, Szantyr 
371. The list in Aalto, 1949, 101-4 (who has not taken Amm. into account) 
shows that their number increases in later authors. For cedere as simplex pro 
composito concedere see the note ad 22.3.7. The convivia must be understood 
as taking place after Julian’s lavish offerings to the gods. 


ad sua diversoria  \t has recently been pointed out (cf. Isaac, 19922, 136 and 
178) that in Syria several inscriptions attest to the construction of military inns, 
apparently built to spare the civilian population the nuisance of compulsory 
billeting (for this problem see the note ad 22.4.6 aedes marmoreae). It would 
seem that Amm.’s diversoria (cf. TLL V | 852.66 ff.) belong to the same 
category. 


Petulantes ante omnes et Celtae, quorum. ..confidentia creverat ultra modum 
Both ultra modum and confidentia imply criticism of the Petulantes and Celtae. 
Cf. for them the note ad 20.4.2. For confidentia see ad 20.4.18 capiti Juliani 
imposuit confidenter. : 


caerimoniarum ritus For the gen. inhaerentiae (or identitatis) cf. Szantyr 
63. Weyermans, 1949, 28 quotes a large number of cases in Amm. In book 
22 he mentions 22.8.15 omnes priscorum carminum cantus, 22.8.25 stabilem 
domicilii sedem, 22.12.3 immodica rerum secundarum prosperitate, 22.14.7 
diversis genitalium notarum figuris and 22.16.12 signorum figmentis. 


cum impensarum amplitudine antehac inusitata As this would be a totally 
otiose statement if antehac was taken to indicate the reign of Constantius, 
during which sacrifice was formally forbidden, the adverb must refer to the 
times of earlier pagan emperors. Amm. seems to suggest that Julian’s behaviour 
was excessive in comparison to theirs. Cf. 25.4.17 innumeras sine parsimonia 
pecudes mactans. Lib. Or. 18.170 acknowledges the great costs, but accepts 
them: Ilept tabtyy thy oxoudyy ovx aevovuat ThovtOV avynhdobat UEéyay, 
xahAtwv 5é doa de 7 Sandvy tH nepl ta BEatpa xth. 

As TLL 1.2004.57-63 shows, amplitudo is used relatively often by Amm. 


quisque, cum impraepedite liceret, scientiam vaticinandi professus Among 
these presumably the philosopher Maximus (cf. 22.7.3), renowned for his 
knowledge of oracles. Cf. 29.1.42 oraculi. . . versus audisse insimulatus seque 
comperisse assensus, Greg. Naz. Or. 4.55—6 and Thdt. HE 3.28.2. The cum- 
clause explains scientiam. ..professus, which was forbidden under Constan- 
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tius. On impraepedite see the note ad 21.10.5. For profitericf. 14.6.14 qui. . .ar- 
tem tesserariam profitetur and 22.4.1 philosophus veritatis indagandae pro- 
fessor. 


tuxta imperitus et docilis Cf. 16.12.47 milites usu nimio dociles. More ex- 
amples of docilis = doctus (‘expert’) in TLL V 1. 1768.72-1769.5, e.g. Sil. 
3.231-3 Tyria Carthagine pubes...docilis fallendi and Juv. 6.365/26 docili 
Thais saltata Triphallo. luxta expresses criticism of Julian’s lack of discern- 
ment in this respect. 


sine fine vel praestitutis ordinibus Cf. 28.5.8 sine fine vel modo. The con- 
sultations took place “without limit or prescribed rules” (Rolfe). The different 
shades of meaning of ordo have been discussed ad 20.5.7. 


oraculorum permittebantur scitari responsa _ For the plural after quisque cf. 
17.10.6 ira quisque percitus armorum (armatorum G) urebat agros, peco- 
ra diripiebat et homines resistentesque...contruncabant. In all other cases 
quisque 1s followed by a verb in the singular. For other instances of constructio 
ad sensum see Blomgren, 46-9. The verb scitari is rightly called “poetico 
e tecnico” by Agozzino ad loc., who quotes as a parallel Verg. A. 2.114—5 
Eurypylum scitatum oracula Phoebi mittimus. Cf. 19.12.4 consulta numinum 
scitabantur. For this reason in 24.8.4 the reading of V consulta numinum 
citabantur, retained by Seyfarth, should be rejected in favour of Lindenbrog’s 
scitabamur. 


extispicia nonnumquam futura pandentia The phrase depends zeugmatical- 
ly on scitari. The cautious nonnumquam may stem from Cicero’s Div., which 
Amm. must have studied closely, as the excursus on divination (21.1.7—14) 
shows: qui cursum rerum eventorumque consequentiam diuturnitate pertrac- 
tata notaverunt aut semper, aut Si difficile est, plerumque, quodsi ne id quidem 
conceditur, non numquam certe, quid futurum sit intellegunt (Cic. Div. 1.128). 


oscinumque et auguriorum...fides The phrase recalls 21.1.9, where Amm. 
makes the distinction rostrum sonans aut praetervolans pinna. See the note 
ad loc. for references to Cic. Div. and cf. also 28.1.7 quid augurales aves vel 
cantus monerent oscinum. The use of fides with a gen. inversus is frequent in 
Amm. See also the note ad 22.1 1.4. 


si repperiri usquam posset, affectata varietate quaerebatur — For this use of si 
‘to see if’ cf. Caes. Gal. 6.37.4 circumfunduntur ...hostes..., Si quem aditum 
reperire possent. Affectata varietate is strongly reminiscent of 21.1.8 ex his, 
quae per disciplinas varias affectamus. In the note ad 21.16.4 it has been argued 
that affectare is a vox media. However, as in 22.7.1, it is the context, with its 
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unmistakably critical account of the divinatory activities during Julian’s reign, 
which lends a negative meaning to this phrase: ‘in an over-zealous attempt to 
exploit all the various methods’. 


haecque dum ita procedunt — The same transition formula is found in 26.8.6 
Quae dum hoc modo procedunt and 29.5.14. Cf. Sal. Jug. 11.9 quae ubi tardius 
procedunt. 


more pacis multorum curiosior We find a similar criticism of people behav- 
ing as if it were peace in 23.5.3 obtruncatis pluribus, qui pacis more palabantur 
effusius, inspired by Sal. Hist. 5.2 invasere patentis tum et pacis modo effusas 
and Tac. Hist. 4.15.3 vagos et pacis modo effusos. It has been doubted whether 
multorum curiosior is an acceptable reading. Haupt proposed to substitute 
multo, Heraeus cultorum for multorum. However, there are parallels for curio- 
sus with genitive (TLL IV 1493.63-70), e.g. HA MA 20.5: erat enim famae 
suae curiosissimus, so there seem to be no compelling reasons to reject mul- 
torum. The addition may be due to the Greek equivalent of curiosus, -itas, 
viz. nohunodyUwy, -obvy. In Plutarch’s essay Ilept nodunpayyoovvys the 
following definition is given (Plu. de curios. 6.518 c) “How... % modunpay- 
uoovvy, pthonevortia (‘inquisitiveness’) tv év anoxevret xal havOavdvtwy. 
Quintilian uses curiosus in his definition of negtepyta, which is synonymous 
with noAurpayuoovvy (Quint. Inst. 8.3.55): est etiam quae neptepyta vocatur 
supervacua, ut ita dixerim, operositas, ut a diligenti curiosus et a religione 
superstitio distat. In an amusing chapter (11.16) Gellius declares himself un- 
able to find a Latin equivalent for rohunpayuoovyy,. See further for curiosus 
the note ad 20.11.9 and for its meaning Fick-Michel, 1991, 354-366 with the 
literature quoted there. In itself it is a vox media, but once again the neutral 
phrase multorum curiosior 1s given a negative colouring by the context. Ju- 
lian’s obsession with divination 1s mentioned among his vitia in the elogium 
25.4.17: praesagiorum sciscitationt nimiae deditus, ut aequiperare videretur 
in hac parte principem Hadrianum. This is the dark side of his inquisitiveness, 
for which he ts praised in the same elogium (§7) as studiosus cognitionum om- 
nium (the same phrase 1s used in 21.1.7). Amm.’s negative opinion of this side 
of Julian’s character is shared by Augustine, according to whom curiositas was 
the main defect of this otherwise talented emperor: C.D. 5.21 Juliano, cuius 
egregiam indolem decepit amore dominandi sacrilega et detestanda curiosi- 
tas, cutus vanis deditus oraculis erat. Julian himself, in his Caesares criticizes 
Hadrian for the same over-eagerness to know the forbidden. He describes him 
as elg Te TOV OUPAVdY a~pOPGY TOAAaxLG xal ROhUMPAYUOVeY ta andppyta 
(Caes. 311d). Amm. obliquely criticizes Julian for spending so much time and 
energy on divination, at a moment when he should have concentrated entirely 
on the preparation for the Persian expedition. There is a faint echo here of 
Amm.’s deprecatory remarks on Sabinianus, inter rapienda momenta pericu- 
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lorum communium. . . per Edessena sepulchra quasi fundata cum mortuis pace 
nihil formidans more vitae remissioris fluxius agens eqs. (18.7.7). 


novam consilii viam ingressus est The same metaphor in 17.1.12, 21.5.6, 
26.2.11 and 31.16.1. 


venas fatidicas Castalii recludere cogitans fontis Thecontext leaves no room 
for doubt that the fountain of Castalia near the temple of Apollo in Daphne, not 
the spring in Delphi is referred to. There is a curious fragmentary inscription 
CIL 4.3578 vena Castalia. 


quem obstruxisse Caesar dicitur Hadrianus _ The story of the prophecy given 
to Hadrian about his future reign is also told, in a slightly more elaborate form, 
by Sozomen HE 5.19.10-1 (it does not appear elsewhere) — for scepticism 
about its historicity see e.g. Downey, 1961, 222. Amm.’s words have their 
parallel in 25.4.17, where the propensity of both Julian and Hadrian to turn to 
divination is criticized more explicitly. For Hadrian in Amm. (he is mentioned 
further in 18.6.18, 22.15.1, 22.16.2 and 30.8.10) see Gilliam, 1972, 129-30 
and Stertz, 1980, 501-3. Caesar here, in contrast to e.g. 20.4.5 q.v. and 22.3.7 
“désigne le titulaire du pouvoir supréme, |’ Empereur régnant” (Béranger, 1976, 
aD): 


praecinentibus aquis Cf. 25.3.19 fide fatidica praecinente. The verb occurs 
already in Cic. Har. 20 qui...non magnum aliquid deos populo Romano 
praemonstrare et praecinere fateatur. Cf. also Plin. Nat. 8.185 lymphati futura 
praecinunt, TLL X 2.440-28 sqq. 


capessendam rem publicam _ For the use of the gerundivum (with esse) as a 
substitute for the infin. fut. pass. see the note ad 20.4.7 abstrahendos. 


... affatus circumhumata corpora statuit exinde transferri The text as it 
stands is incomprehensible. Firstly affatus, whether taken as a noun or as a 
participle, cannot stand on its own. Secondly we need a connection beween 
Julian reopening the spring of Castalia and the removal of the corpses buried 
around it. Petschenig tried to eliminate the first problem with his conjecture 
ad fastus, to be taken with docerentur. However, this leaves the second prob- 
lem unsolved. Mommsen tried both to provide an object for affatus, taken as 
a participle, and to connect the two sentences by adding deumque: ‘having 
spoken (prayed) to the god, he ordered to remove the corpses’. In itself this 
is attractive, but the god in question and his temple are introduced only in the 
next section as amplissimum Daphnaei Apollinis fanum. Thus there does not 
seem to be an easy remedy for the textual problem. Fortunately, the connection 
between reopening the spring and removing the corpses is explained by John 
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Chrysostom in his Liber in sanctum Babylam contra lulianum, et contra Gen- 
tiles 80-91 (the authenticity of this work has been disputed, but see Schatkin, 
1970) and, more succinctly, in his sermon De sancto hieromartyre Babyla 5-7. 
Chrysostom and, probably in his wake, the church historians (Socr. HE 3.18, 
Soz. HE 5.19.12—9, Thdt. HE 3.10) inform us that the bones of Babylas, a 
former bishop of Antioch (who had suffered martyrdom in the third century, 
cf. Eus. HE 6.39.4), were removed on Julian’s orders from Daphne to the city 
of Antioch because they had frightened the demon that inhabited the temple 
of Apollo in Daphne and had prevented that demon from giving the oracles 
which the emperor had asked for. We have to turn to Christian authors in order 
to understand the background to Amm.’s words, for, although we possess in 
Mis. 361 b direct and pertinent evidence, Julian, like Amm. is alluding to the 
events in question rather than reporting them: anexeubaueba tov vexodv (note 
the singular) ty¢ A&gvns. Something along these lines is missing in Amm.’s 
account. It may be of interest to note that affatus as a noun is found in the 
context of divination in Apul. Met. 4.33 affatu sanctae vaticinationis accepto. 
In all these stories the remains of Babylas alone were removed, which tallies 
with the single corpse of which Julian speaks in the Misopogon. However, 
Amm. mentions more dead bodies (circumhumata corpora). It would seem 
that the difference is not unimportant and formed part of the polemic between 
Christians and pagans: “Why”, Chrysostom pan. Bab. 2. 81 asks, “do you, 
Julian, speak of anonymous corpses and why do you not remove them as well as 
the remains of the saint?” (tt dyjnote ob Ev AEyets dvoviums xal ddtoplotuc 
tous vexpobs ob 5€ @> dvouaotl xal ueta dtoptcuOd Tivos axotoas THY 
dhhwv apéevos tov &yLov udvov €xivetc’). He puts the following answer into 
Julian’s mouth: "Ey@ wév yao hEyw tobs vexpots, wnotv, Gote uh d4dynv 
yeveobar thy Attav xai dhrws yap déd501xa dvouaoti tov &ytov einety (ibid. 
82). 

Chrysostom (ibid. 67-9, 76; cf. Soz. HE 5.19.12—4) adds another interesting 
detail. According to him Julian had not been the first to transfer Babylas’ 
remains from one place to another. His brother Gallus Caesar had removed 
them in the opposite direction out of zeal for the Christian religion and it was 
precisely from this moment (“é questa la prima traslazione di reliquie di un 
martiro ricordata nell’ agiografia”, Caraffa, 1962, 679) that the demon had 
ceased to utter oracles. : 

See Lieu, 1986, 44-86 and Matthews 439-40 for a discussion of the controversy 
about the remains of Babylas and the silence of the oracle, with long quotations 
in translation from Chrysostom’s sermons. 


eo ritu, quo Athenienses insulam purgaverant Delon The reference is to 
the time of Pisistratus (Hdt. 1.64 xpd¢ te Ett tottoior thy vicov Ax\ov 
xaiipas ex TOV hoyiwv, xabrjoag 8& Gde. én’ Scov EKOpLs TOU ipod elye, 
Ex TOUTOV TOU xwptou navtdsg eFopvEac tob<s vexpovs Netepdpee ec ov 
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xGeov tH AyAov) and to the sixth year of the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. 
3.104.1-2 Tov 8° avtot yetsévoc xat Anrov éxdOnpav “APnvaior xat& 
Xenouoy by tia. exdOype uév yao xat Mevsiotpatoc 6 twpavvos npdétepov 
AUTH, OLY Gnacav, ad’ dcov and tod iepod Epewpato tH¢ vjoou. téte Sé 
raca exabdoOy torgde todnG. Ohxat doa hoav tHv teAvedtwv ev Afdy, 
TaGa¢ avetAov, xal TO hotmdv MooEtnov te EvanoOvyjoxev ev tH vjow 
uyte evtixtery, add’ é¢ thy “Prveiav dtaxouileoBar, cf. D.S. 12.58.6—7 and 
Str. 10.5.5, 486C) 

The Christians were not amused by Julian’s measure. According to the church 
historians (Socr. HE 3.18.3-4, Soz. HE 5.19.17-9 and Thdt. HE 3.10.3; John 
Chrysostom is silent on this) they sang psalms which abused the pagan gods 
(cf. Ps. 96.5) while they conveyed the coffin of Babylas to Antioch. According 
to the emperor they went further. He saw a direct connection between the anger 
of the Christians on account of Babylas and the conflagration of the temple 
of Apollo in Daphne: exci 8€ aneneupayea tov vexpdv tH¢ Adevygs, ot 
uev ApootovuUEvot Ta MOdS tObs Deods EF bud avtédwxav tolg UnéEP Tév 
heavy Hyavaxtyxdat toU vexood 10 té“evoc toU Aagvatou Geod, ot dé 
cite Aadvtec cite un tO nip Edereav Exeivo (Mis. 361 b-c). Chrysostom 
saw this connection too, although from another aspect. In his pan. Bab. 2.93 
an active role was granted to the martyr himself: he prayed to God to set the 
temple on fire. 
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13.1 


Chapter 13 


This short chapter relates three serious misfortunes which must be regarded as 
ominous signs for the future (cf. Rike, 1987, 53-5): a fire destroying the famous 
image of Apollo and (part of) the temple at Daphne, a severe, though temporary, 
drought and an earthquake in Bithynta. The last two events are only reported 
in brief terms, but the fire at Daphne receives far more attention. Roughly 
speaking, three causes are mentioned in the sources for this calamity. The 
Christians were convinced that the fire had been caused by lightning as a sign of 
God’s anger. John Chrysostom is an eloquent representative of this view (Chrys. 
pan. Bab. 2. 93-5), but Amm. makes no mention of it. Julian suspected the 
Christians of foul play. It can be inferred from the sources that this accusation 
did not really take a hold. Amm. only mentions it somewhat perfunctorily in 
contrast to the third possibility, viz. an accident caused by human imprudence. 
Although he seems to distance himself from this belief by initially suggesting 
that these were mere rumours, his detailed and circumstantial report creates 
the impression that he did not regard this version as unlikely. It obviously did 
persuade the authors of PLRE J to regard it as a fact (see p. 114, Asclepiades 
4). 


Eodem tempore diem undecimum kalendarum Novembrium _ \.e. October 22, 
362. This is one of Amm.’s four precise chronological references in this book 
(cf. 22.2.4 tertium Iduum Decembrium, 22.7.1 kalendarum lanuariarum die 
and 22.13.5, the text of which unfortunately is not secure). 


Daphnaei Apollinis | Daphne, now Harbiye, was (and is) an attractive site 
a few miles south-west of Antioch: amoenum illud et ambitiosum Antiochiae 
suburbanum (19.12.19). It was justly famous for its agquarum abundantia (Eutr. 
6.14.2; Ruf. Fest. Brev. 16) and a favourite resort of Julian (Ep. 98, 400 a—b). 
For a description see Soz. HE 5.19.5 and especially Lib. Or. 11.234—43 (with 
Fatouros-Krischer). The suburb was well-known and its name was often used 
to distinguish “Avttéyeta 4 ext Adpvy or npd¢ Ad~vy from other cities called 
Antioch; Str. 16.2.4 (749C) and passim, cf. Lebek, 1992 and Habicht, 1992. 

It was here that, according to some versions of the story (cf. Arr. Bithyn. fr. 
40 Roos, Philostr. VA 1.16 and Lib. Or. 11.94—6), the maiden Daphne, when 
running away from Apollo, had been transformed into a laurel (see in general 
for Apollo and Daphne in Antiquity and later Stechow, 1932, Giraud, 1968 and 
Barnard, 1975). Among the representations of the myth there is a late Roman 
mosaic from the suburb itself, now in the Antioch Museum (Inv. No. 845), 
depicting Apollo while he is about to seize Daphne (cf. Palagia, 1986, 346 nr. 
22) and a second-century gem, now in the Kestner Museum in Hannover (K 
518), showing the Tyche of Antioch on a throne between Apollo on her right 
and Daphne on her left (cf. Balty, 1981, 849 nr. 123). 
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fanum, quod Epiphanes Antiochus rex ille condidit Amm. must be wrong, 
as was Malalas, who reports (Chron. 10.234) that Antiochus XI Philadelphus 
built the temple in 93 B.C. OGIS 244 proves it already existed in the reign of 
Epiphanes’ father, Antiochus III the Great (223-187) and it is very likely that 
the temple was even older, since Lib. Or. 11.96 and Soz. HE 5.19.9 (vedc. .. dv 
hoyog oixodopuroat Léheuxov tov “Avtiéyou natéoa, @ endvuuds gory 7% 
“Avtvoyéwy nédtc) refer to a tradition which regarded Seleucus I Nicator (312- 
281) as the founder. Cf. Downey, 1961, 83-4 n. 135, 105 n. 91, Merkholm, 
1966, 119-120, Fornara, 1992 (1), 330. 
The fact that Amm. credits Antiochus IV with the construction of Apollo’s 
temple is perhaps an indication that the king had repaired or embellished the 
sanctuary. If so, this may be dated to about 166 B.C. In‘that year Antiochus 
organised an enormous festival in Daphne in an attempt to outdo the splendour 
of the games of Aemilius Paullus held in Amphipolis the year before (Plb. 
30.25-6; cf. D.S. 31.16 and Mgrkholm, 1966, 97-101). The king also issued 
silver tetradrachms with the head of Apollo and on the reverse a full length 
figure of the god, apparently a copy of Apollo’s statue in Daphne’s temple (see 
below). 


iracundus et saevus Of course, Antiochus IV Epiphanes had a bad reputation 
in Jewish circles (see Dan. 11.21 sqq., 2 Macc. 4-9 and Merkholm, 1989), 
but pagan verdicts are not altogether favourable either. According to Ath. 10 
(439 a) Polybius felt that he really deserved to be called “Extuavyjc, mainly 
because of his maniacal predilection for revelling in company of young or 
foreign people. Apart from this Polybius and Livy too (41.20), albeit with 
some hesitations, judge more positively. Granius Licinianus, however, was 
more severe: perpaucis bonis magna miscebat vitia (28.4). See further Reuter, 
1938 and Megrkholm, 1966. Amm.’s addition of the negative characterization 
may not be more than ornamental, but it is also possible that he intends to 
provide an ominous feeling about the temple’s foundation. 


Olympiaci lovis imitamenti aequiperans magnitudinem This is explained 
well by Gartner, 1969, 366-7, who aptly refers to Amm.’s two other instances 
of imitamentum (“bei ihm gleichbedeutend mit imago oder effigies”): 16.10.14, 
where it denotes the statues of emperors, and 17.4.15, where it is used for a 
replica of atorch; cf. TLL VII.1 430.27. The statue of Apollo (tob “An6\Awvoc 
&yadua, Zon. 13.12.35, cf. Jul. Mis. 361 c and Ep. 98, 400 b) had the same size 
as Phidias’ famous statue of Zeus at Olympia: it almost reached to the roof of 
the temple (Lib. Or. 60.12). In his lamentation about the loss of this great work 
of art Libanius chiefly dwelt on its beauty, i.a. calling to mind its nucpétyta 
LOPHAS, anakdtyta Séepys (Or. 60.11). Soz. HE 5.19.9 calls it a nepixahrec 
&yadua, Zon. 13.12.35 speaks of Zoyov tt mpd¢ téexvyv Gavucorov. Cf. further 
Thdt. HE 3.11.4 and Art. Pass. 52 (with Egger, 1889). 
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We owe the name of the sculptor to Cedrenus hist. 306 B : #v yap. . . Pavuao- 
tov épyov BovétSog ayaduatonotov — Bryxis must be an error for Bryaxis 
(see in general Robert, 1899 and in particular Linfert, 1983). An impression 
of what the statue looked like can be gathered from coins, notably from some 
silver tetradrachms of Antiochus IV (Mgrkholm, 1963, PI. X, P 205 and 207; 
see for the Seleucid king above). 


subita vi flammarum exustumest — Shortly afterwards another temple of Apol- 
lo, that on the Palatine in Rome suffered a similar fate: 23.3.3. 


quo...consumpto For consumere to denote the destruction by fire cf. 17.7.8, 
23.3.3, 24.7.5 and Liv. 25.7.6 (aedes) incendio consumptae fuerant. Christian 
authors delight in reporting the utter annihilation of the image: tO eid@dov 
uéypls Eoydtwyv ayavicag nod@v téppav te anogrvac xat xoviv (Chrys. 
pan. Bab. 2. 93), a3t6 tod Tu8tou tO Gyahua xdvev LEKTOTATHY ANEPHVE 
(Thdt. HE 3.11.4). 

It may of course well be that Amm. refers with quo to both the image and 
the temple (cf. §3 conflagrasse delubrum). In this respect it is quite interesting 
that both Sozomenus and Chrysostomus report only a partial destruction of 
the temple: Soz. HE 5.20.5 &npodéntws éuneody nie t@ veo tov Aapvaiou 
‘AnOhAwWvOSg Rdoav Thy Gpogiy xal AUTO TO &YahUa xatéprete, yuuvovs 
Sé udvous tods tolyous xal tobs neptBdroucs elace xal tobs xlovac, ot ta 
nponvraa xal tov drtcbd8ou0v avetyov and Chrys. pan. Bab. 2. 93 thy te 
dpogyy xatéhete naoav xai tO cidwdov...apyxev Eatévat tods totyoug 
ANAVTAG. 


ad id usque imperatorem ira provexit Cf. 20.8.10 eo usque provecti (q.v.), 
24.1.12. In both these cases too emotions are said to “carry forward” (OLD 
s.v. 3) people to some attitude or action. The phrase is quite similar to Soz. HE 
5.20.1 "Ex tovtou dé xivrPelg npd¢ OpyHy O Bacthetds ws DBptauevos xtA., 
but in that report the motive for Julian’s anger lies in the insulting language 
which the Christians levelled at pagan religion during the removal of Babylas’ 
remains. This is also the tenor of Ruf. HE 10.3.6. 


quaestiones agitari The verb is not unusual for juridical proceedings; cf. 
TLL 1 1335.15-30. The combination with guaestiones also occurs in 15.6.1 
(q.v.), 15.13.2, 22.3.1 (q.v.), 26.3.1, 28.3.6. Remarkably enough, according 
to Christian authors, torture was used against pagans. Soz. HE 5.20.6 states 
that the priest of Apollo was brought before a court and subjected to torture 
in the hope that he would reveal the names of the arsonists. In the version 
of Theodoret (HE 3.11.5) the wardens of the temple were scourged (tovd< 
vewxdpous 7xtCeto), though not at the regular trial but during the preliminary 
investigations set in motion by Julian’s uncle and namesake (PLRE 1, Iulianus 
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12), the comes Orientis. Whatever the truth of these reports, it seems not 
improbable that those responsible for the temple’s safety were interrogated, 
since we know out of Julian’s own mouth that he sharply condemned their 
carelessness (Mis. 346 b t6 tig Adevng. .. teuevoc, neodobéy nev dktywolg 
TOV PUAGXY). 


solito acriores See the notes ad 14.6.9, 20.5.1 and 20.8.8. The explanation 
of Sabbah 443 (with n.136) implies an interpretation of solito in a restricted 
sense: ‘than Julian was accustomed to’. In view of Amm.’s frequent, almost 
formulaic, use of the phrase it probably has a general meaning: ‘abnormally 
harsh’. 


matiorem ecclesiam Antiochiae claudi Amm. means “the octogonal Great 
Church, the Domus Aurea, which was begun by Constantine and completed 
by his son Constantius” (Downey, 1961, 342). Cf. for this church Deichmann, 
1972, who on p. 48 i.a. notes that ecclesia maior is the Latin equivalent of 
ueyaan exxdnota, the common term fora city’s cathedral. Thdt. HE 3.12.1 also 
reports that Julian closed this church (tg ueyaAng Exxdjotas... xaOyrdoac 
tac OUeac) and in addition confiscated the holy vessels. Art. Pass. 57 gives 
a similar account. Zon. 13.12.43 does not refer to one éxxAyota in particular, 
but says that Julian closed more than one church: tag tGv motGv exxAnolas 
anéxheroev. Soz. HE 5.20.1 and Ruf. HE 10.3.36 interpret these measures as 
Julian’s vengeance for the Christians’ insults. 


suspicabatur enim id Christianos egisse stimulatos invidia Cf. Thdt. HE 
3.11.5 napa Xptotiavot tivog tov gunpnoudy yeyevnoba tonaCwv, Soz. 
HE 5.20.5 ot 8€ “Eddnves ekoyonotouy Xptotiavay elvar tO Soaua, Art. 
Pass. 58-9, Zonaras 13.12.43. Other sources are less explicit about this. The 
accusation does not occur in the fragments of Lib. Or. 60 preserved in Chrys. 
pan. Bab. See Festugiére, 1959, 83: “...si une accusation contre les chrétiens 
s’était trouvée dans le texte complet, peut-on croire que Chrysostome (ou 
Ps.Chrysostome), qui l’a lu, qui cite les seuls fragments conservés, n’etit pas 
répondu a une telle charge?”. Jul. Mis. 361 c only makes a vague allusion, but 
in 346 b he is more explicit: taig 8€ tv d8Ewv avdeGv téduats dpavabéEv. 
Amm. presents invidia more often as a driving force in certain events; see the 
note ad 21.13.12. However, this is the only instance in which the envy or hatred 
is not directed at a person. 


ambitioso circumdari peristylio Amm. has a predilection for ambitiosus; 
see the note ad 14.7.6. More than once he uses it concerning buildings, e.g. 
22.4.5 (q.v.). The meaning of the phrase is somewhat difficult to ascertain. 
Amm. probably intends to say that at the time a court-yard was in the process 
of being built around the temple, which disgusted the Christians. There is, 
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indeed, some evidence about such a project available in Jul. Ep. 80, written 
at some point in time after Julian had left Constantinople (cf. the note ad 
22.9.8). The letter is addressed to Julian’s uncle Julianus (see above), who, 
as comes Orientis, resided in Antioch. In it Julian i.a. instructs his uncle to 
set up the pillars of the temple in Daphne (Tod< xtovag tots Aagvatoug 
800 mpd tOv &Adwv e.q.s.), which apparently had been robbed and used for 
other purposes (for a parallel see Zon. 13.12.31—4, referred to in the note ad 
22.5.2). It is less satisfactory to regard circumdari as an example of the use 
of ‘“‘Prisens Passivi. . . zur Bezeichnung eines Zustandes” (Ktthner-Stegmann I 
118). Cf. Sol. 32.24 (about the crocodile) circumdatur maxima cutis firmitate, 
55.2 (about Parthia) septemtrione Armenia circumdatur. There are no other 
instances in Amm.; in fact, the present stem only occurs in 19.5.1 circumdabat. 


ferebatur... hac ex causa conflagrasse delubrum Amm. is our only authority 


for this rumour. He refrains from mentioning a bolt of lightning as alleged cause 
of the fire. For this explanation one has to turn to Christian authors, Chrys. pan. 
Bab. 2. 93-5, Thdt. HE 3.11.4 oxyntdc... oveavébev xataneupGeic, Zon. 
13.12.42, Art. Pass. 56. Cf. Soz. HE 5.20.5 é86xe. 5& totic wév Xorotiavoic 
xata altnotv tod udetupos (i.e. Babylas, cf. the note ad 22.12.8) OevjAatov 
euncoely tH datuov nie. 


Asclepiades philosophus | The cynic philosopher (PLRE I, Asclepiades 4) is 
briefly mentioned in Jul. Or. 7, 224 d and Symm. epist. 5.31. 


in.actibus Magnenti See the note on the same phrase in 21.8.1. 


cum visendi gratia luliani peregre ad id suburbanum venisset He had also 
visited Julian in Constantinople, as is evident from Jul. Or. 7, 224 d (for the 
date of Or. 7 ‘To the Cynic Heraclius’ see ad 22.9.2). For peregre see the note 
ad 21.6.2. 


deae caelestis argenteum breve figmentum Cf. Apul. Apol. 63.3 Nam morem 
miht habeo, quoquo eam, simulacrum alicuius dei inter libellos conditum 
gestare eique diebus festis ture et mero et aliquando victima supplicare. As 
to dea caelestis, this could refer to the Carthaginian goddess Tanit (Wissowa, 
1912, 373 sqq.), but it is far more likely that Amm. means the Dea Syria 
(Drijvers, 1981, 248). 


simulacri sublimis — Clark prints V’s sublimes, but Seyfarth rightly accepts 
Petschenig’s emendation (“da nicht etwa bloss die Fiisse, sondern die ganze 
Statue hoch war’). The contrast with breve figmentum is perhaps a further 
argument. 
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accensisque cereis ex usu For the custom to light candles in front of images 
cf. Cic. Off. 3.80 omnibus vicis statuae, ad eas tus, cerei, Hier. in Is. 16.57.7.8 
tutelae simulacrum cereis venerans ac lucernis. Apul. Met. 11.9 testifies to the 
cultic function of candles, Hier. epist. 109.1 refers indirectly to pagan usage. 


concessit L6fstedt, 1907, 87 argues that the first c in V’s exusuccessit is 
a remnant of an abbreviation of con-. Although concessit produces a regular 
cursus, it is somewhat suspect since Amm. hardly ever uses concedere with 
the meaning ‘to go away’; only retroque concedentes (14.2.12) would be a 
parallel. 


medietate noctisemensa For medietas, ‘half’ cf. petit hereditatis medietatem 
(28.1.35). See for Amm.’s use of medietas further Van de Wiel ad 28.1.35. 
The perfect participle emensus quite often has a passive meaning, e.g. in 
phrases denoting the passing of time: post emensum vicesimum annum aetatis 
(Cod. Theod. 14.3.5). Further examples in Amm. are 15.10.9, 16.12.15, 19.6.1, 
b9AT 2. 23.3.6, 261-8227. 107, 30215: 


nec adesse quisquam potuit nec iuvare Amm. expresses himself somewhat 
loosely: in combination with iuvare the predicate potuit can have its full force 
(‘was able to’), but with adesse it functions rather as “Ersatz des Perfekts” 
(Szantyr 319). However, it is also possible to regard adesse and iuvare as a 
hendiadyoin. 


ignesque...concremarunt Blomgren 148-50, applauded by Frassinetti, 1966, 
301, has shown convincingly that V’s text, apart from the obviously needed 
corrections (contingi, concremarunt), can very well stand, if ignisque is substi- 
tuted by ignesque. His defence of erigere as a synonym of excitare or stimulare 
is, however, less felicitous. All the examples he cites concern human feelings. 
It seems far better to refer to such examples as erigebantur crassi pulveris 
nubes (16.12.37, q.v.), altius undas erigit (Verg. A. 7.529-30), where erigere 
means ‘to lift’. 


sidere etiamtum instante brumali See the note ad 20.7.11 for this phrase 
denoting the approach of winter. 


aquarum incessit inopia Here incedere is a synonym of advenire or ap- 
parere (see TLL VII 1.856.58 sqq.); cf. tantaque maestitia incessit (Liv. 9.4.6), 
tanta... commeatus penuria incessit (V. Max. 7.6.6), si sterilitas annorum in- 
cessit (Col. 2.10.1). The very fact that Amm. mentions the drought of 362 
(Downey, 1961, 383 is wrong in dating it to “the beginning of the winter of 
A.D 361/2”) seems to indicate that it was unusually severe. This tallies with 
Chrys. pan. Bab. 2. 118 4 tév Satwv ondvic ovSéxoTE CUUPAOA KPdTEpOV. 
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13.4 


13.5 


In the Mis. Julian speaks of more than one drought which had afflicted Antioch 
lately: dpoptas deivig Oxd tHv EunpooGev avyuav yevouevns (369 a). For 
the connection between the drought and the famine during Julian’s stay in the 
city see below, ad 22.14.1 inopiam. .. et famem. 

b 


ut et rivi cassescerent quidam  Haupt’s conjecture cassescerent is inge- 
nious, but bold. There are hardly any parallels for this verb. In Sol. 22.10, 
where Mommsen’s edition has ignes numquam canescunt in favillas, a few 
manuscripts have cassescunt, which is in fact the main argument in Haupt, 
1876, II 381. The only other instance is cassiscere in a ms. of a Glossary. 


aquarum copiosis pulsibus There are three other instances in Amm. of this 
curious use of pulsus denoting the force of streaming water, all in the singular: 
15.4.2 (q.v.), 28.2.2, 31.8.5 (where it is a conjecture [see Blomgren 15 n.1] 
and Seyfarth prefers impulsu). The whole phrase can be explained as a case of 
gen. inversus combined with enallage: ‘the spurts caused by of a rich supply 
of water’. 


in integrum postea restitutisunt See for the expression in integrum restituere 
TLL VII 2.2080. 14—28. Other instances in Amm. are 20.3.1, 28.3.2, 31.5.14. 


quartum...Decembres It is not possible to decide which of the three fixed 
days of the monthly calendar has been left out in V; However, nonas has the 
slight advantage of being provided by Gelenius, which is the more remarkable 
as it occurs far less often in Amm. than kalendae and idus. The only other 
instances of nonae are 21.15.3, 23.2.6. 


vergenteinvesperamdie Cf.31.10.13 vergente in meridiem die, Sen. Thyest. 
798 nondum in noctem vergente die, Tac. Ann. 1.16.3 flexo in vesperam die. 
Amm. uses vespera more often than vesper; cf. 17.13.8 vergente in vesperum 
die (q.v.). 


reliqua Nicomedia collapsa est The final part of Amm.’s own account 
(17.7.1—-7) of the earthquake which ravaged Nicomedia in 358 strongly sug- 
gests that the whole city had been completely devastated. The same impression 
is created in 22.9.4 (q.v.). 


terraemotu Cf. Lib. Or. 17.30, where both the burning of the temple of 
Apollo and earthquakes are interpreted as bad omens. 


itidemque Nicaeae portio non mediocris See Blomgren 34 for Amm.’s 
predilection for itidemque, the note ad 17.6.2 for portio as a synonym of 
pars and the note ad 22.8.39 for the litotes non mediocris. Nicaea is dealt with 
in the note 22.9.5. 
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Chapter 14 


The first part of this chapter (§1-5) concludes the account of Julian’s stay in 
Antioch and forms a curious diptych. In §1-3 Amm. sketches the emperor’s 
difficult relations with the Antiochenes, which were caused by his being unable 
to cope with their mentality. Astonishingly, the author lays the blame for this 
entirely on Julian, whose behaviour simply invited irritated reactions and jokes. 
Whereas in 17.11.1 he clearly disapproves of the nicknames and abuse aimed 
at Julian by Constantius’ courtiers, he obviously appreciates the Antiochian 
type of humour, being convinced that Julian deserved no better. This can be 
seen in some unmistakable details like facete and opportune, but also in some 
more subtly worded phrases. 

In contrast with this unfavourable sketch §4—5 report an incident in which the 
emperor was fully master of the situation. This is shown in a manner which 
Amm. Is partial to, viz. a clever reply indicating his superiority. See for this 
the note ad 21.9.8. The present case is an example of sayings which illustrate 
his clemency. Thus the bad impression created by §1-3 is counterbalanced. 
Julian’s imperial presence of mind had after all not suffered any real damage. 
The report concerning the finding of a new Apis bull in the final three sections 
introduces the long digression on Egypt in chapters 15 and 16. 


Quae tametsi maestitiam sollicito incuterent principi This is one of the two 
instances of tametsi in Amm., the other one being 25.3.17; the use of the subj. 
in the concessive clause tallies with the rule propounded by Ehrismann 61. TLL 


VII 1.1101.35 sqq. provides a list of cases in which incutere has “commotiones 
et cogitationes animi” as direct object. Although it is not impossible to interpret 
sollicito proleptically, the parallel expression in 21.11.1 makes this less likely. 


residua tamen non contemnebat urgentia dum pugnandi tempus ei veniret op- 
tatum The next reference to the impending campaign is given in 23.1.2, 
where, as in the present text, we find Julian’s concern for other matters than 
war expressed: diligentiam tamen ubique dividens. Cf. further 22.10.1 iudi- 
cialibus causis intentus non minus quam arduis bellicisque and 22.12.1 inter 
haec expeditionem parans in Persas. For the actual beginning of the Persian 
campaign on March 7, 363 see 23.2.6. See for residuus and urgentia the notes 
ad 20.4.6 and 21.1.3 respectively. 


inter praecipua tamen et seria Cf. ardua et seria (16.5.6), super maximts 
rebus et seriis (21.11.1). These parallels suggest taking praecipuus here in the 
sense of ‘important’ rather than ‘good’ as in 21.16.1 (q.v.). 

With this lapidary statement many measures taken by Julian during his stay in 
Antioch in 362 are summarized, not all of them the ‘minor details’ of which 
Amm. speaks in the opening phrase of book 23: Haec eo anno, ut praetereamus 
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negotiorum minutias, agebantur. Among these measures were decrees about 
exemption of curial obligations (Cod. Theod. 6.26.1 of September 28) and 
enrollment of decurions into the municipal council (Cod. Theod. 12.1.51-3, 
issued at Antioch on 25 August, 3 September-and 18 September, respectively, 
and 12.1.54, proposed in Berytus on November 1). Ammm.’s choice to be silent 
about these laws is rather striking in view of his apparent concern for such 
matters (cf. the note ad 22.9.8 alii querentes...iniuste) and in view of-the 
commotion some of these laws at least must have raised (cf. 25.4.21, Lib. Or. ~ 
48.15, Zos. 3.11.5, Cod. Theod. 12.1.137 and Cod. lust. 10.32.61). 

Other constitutions of Julian belonging to this period (cf. Lib. Or. 17.18 ob 
i.e. in Antioch ... roAAGy 8€ Géoe1¢ véuwy) include Cod. Theod. 1.16.8 of 
28 July (cf. CIL 3.459 and 3.14198) about the appointment of pedanei iudices, 
6.24.1 of August, 18 on the rations of domestici, 2.5.2 (3 September), which 
abolished a decree of Constantine on legal proceedings, 8.5.14 of 9 September 
concerning the cursus publicus and 11.30.29 of 22 September concerning 
appeals against hearings of the vicar of Rome. Further 8.5.15, 11.28.1 and 
15.3.2 of 26 October 362 (mss. 363), regarding the cursus publicus, remission 
of taxes and repair of roads, respectively; 1.22.3 of 21 November 362 (mss. 
363) and 9.1.6 of 25 November 362 (mss. 363), both on the issuance of court 
records; 15.1.8 and 9 (2 December), both concerning public works; 3.1.3 of 6 
December about the validity of sales by minores feminae, 4.12.5 (same date) 
about the senatus consultum Claudianum and 14.4.3 of 9 December 362 (mss. 
363) concerning the food-supply of Rome. For Julian’s laws in general see 
Ensslin, 1923, Andreotti, 1930 and Arina, 1985. 

Of Julian’s letters Ep. 82-90 qualify for a date between the emperor’s arrival 
in Antioch in July 362 and his departure thence in March 363, but unfortu- 
nately it is in most of the cases not possible to be more specific (see Bidez, 
1924, 92-105 and the introduction to the various letters in Weis’ edition). 
The same applies to the Contra Galilaeos (cf. Lib. Or. 17.18 06 i.e. in Anti- 
och ...BiBrAtwv d€ ovyyeapal BonPovvtwy Beoic, 18.178 tod yewvoc 8é 
Tag vOxtag Exteivovtoc... EmtBEUEvoc tate BiBAtoIs al tov éx Hakavotivys 
avOopwnov Gedy te xat Peo0 xaida notovot and Masaracchia, 1990, 9-11). 


superfluum videbatur Most instances in Amm. of superfluus and superva- 
cuus concern details which the historian considers unnecessary to report, e.g. 
20.5.4 retexere superfluum puto, quotiens eté. (q.v.). However, in a few cases 
he uses one of these words to criticize unnecessary actions: 14.7.10 addens 
quaedam relationibus supervacua, 29.5.2. In the present case too superfluus 
denotes a measure which ought to have been left undone and in fact interferes 
with far more important matters. Such a criticism was implicit in the account 
of Julian’s excessive religiosity in 22.12.68. 
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nulla probabili ratione suscepta popularitatis amore vilitati studebat venalium 
rerum Amm.’s frequent use of the verb suscipere shows some changes from 
classical usage, but it certainly is not fully divergent from this. In a number of 
cases classical Latin would have preferred accipere (see the note ad 17.13.23), 
e.g. about receiving letters (17.5.1 Tamsaporis scripta suscepit), but more often 
Amm..’s instances could be entered within the categories of the OLD’s lemma. 
This is also the case for the present phrase: “to embrace, adopt (an opinion 
or principle, custom, etc.)” (OLD s.v. 7b); cf. €.g. vitae meae rationes ab 
ineunte aetate susceptae (Cic. Man. 1). There is no need to accept Casaubon’s 
suscepto, to be taken with popularitatis amore, whichis in fact far more difficult 
to explain. It should be added that the absence of suscepta in 18.6.1 ratione 
probabili is caused by the context and cannot be used as an argument here, 
where it is in fact indispensable: Julian is chided for taking economic measures 
‘without adopting any commendable principle’. 

The expression popularitatis amore reveals a tendency of Julian’s which is 
heartily disliked by Amm., who lists it among his vitia in 25.4.18, having 
noticed that its complete absence was one of Constantius’ virtues in 21.16.1 
(q.v.). 

It is very striking that Amm. here merely criticizes Julian’s desire for popularity 
(Soz. HE 5.19.1 speaks of the emperor’s gtAotuta, cf. Socr. HE 3.17.2) 
and refrains from mentioning, let alone discussing, the background and/or 
alternative reasons for Julian’s edict on maximum prices. Greed of the rich 
and previous droughts were used by Julian himself as justification for his 
measure: éxet 8’ EWpwv GANOH THY TOD d4u0v wry xal THY ayopayv OvY 
bn’ Evdelac, GAX’ On’ ardnotiag THV xExTHUEVWV OTEvOYwPOULEVHY Etata 
UETOLOV Exdotou tiunua (Mis. 368 d, cf. 365 d) and oitou 8’ evdedic elyov, 
apoptag dSetvnc Und tOv EurCOOOEV avYU@V yevouévys (369 a). Amm.’s 
omission to mention the drought in this context is the more striking in view of 
his reference to it in §4 of the preceding chapter (see for lack of rain in Antioch 
also Lib. Or. 15.21, 18.195 and 1.126, but consult Petit, 1955, 110-1 for the 
effects of the drought on the situation in the autumn of 362). Amm.’s silence 
concerning the role played by the wealthy in this affair is equally notable, 
but at least more comprehensible. It is probably due to the fact that Amm. 
once again (cf. the note ad 22.9.8) identifies himself with Antioch’s curial 
class, the Antiochensis ordo of the next section, Julian’s 8uvatot (Mis. 357 d 
and 368 c), xextyyevot (369 a) and rdovotot (368 c, 369 c and d), Libanius’ 
hettoupyovvtes (Or. 15.21) and evropot (Or. 18.195). In the Misopogon Julian 
vehemently attacks the curials, claiming that he had given them three months 
to remedy the economic problems he had encountered on his arrival in the city 
and arguing (Mis. 368 d) that it was due to their negligence that he had been 
forced to take the matter in hand himself (in October 362). 

Not mentioned by Julian but no doubt also a factor which contributed to the 
scarcity of corn in 362 was the presence in Antioch of Julian’s army (note that 
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according to Lib. Or. 11.24 and 11.74 in normal circumstances food supply 
posed no problems and that Antioch was not without reason a favourite imperial 
residence, cf. Or. 15.167). Socr. HE 3.17.2, while condemning Julian’s efforts 
to depress the prices, refers to the disadvantage which the quartering of the 
troops in the city caused: undé Aoytoduevos Gs Rapovola noAumAnBias otea- 
tonédou toils te éxapyrataic €€ avayxng Cyula yivetat, xal thy apboviav 
EXXONTEL TOV NOAEWYV. 

As to Julian’s edict (tv véuoy, Lib. Or. 15.21), Amm. does not state in so 
many words which res venales were lowered in price, but his wording (inopiam 
gignere solet et famem) clearly implies that he had in mind the prime necessities 
of life and among them in the first place corn. In the Misopogon Julian is more 
explicit and boasts that he had fixed a fair price for everything (€ta€a wétetov 
exdotov tiunua, 369 a; cf. 350 a) — a reaction to the cries of the populace 
in the theatre on his arrival navta yéuet, mavta TOAAOD 368 c). Nevertheless, 
Julian too makes it clear that his main concern was corn: as the supply of wine, 
oil etcetera was abundant, he had corn imported, first from Syrian Chalcis, 
Hierapolis and the cities roundabout, later from Egypt (369 a—b; cf. Lib. Or. 
18.195 and for the importance of the grain supply also Mis. 350 b). The price 
which he fixed for it was a silver piece for fifteen instead of for the customary 
ten measures (369 b). 

The modern literature on the economic crisis in Antioch in 362 is extensive. 
Cf. e.g. De Jonge, 1948; Downey, 1951; Petit, 1955, 109-18; Kohns, 1971; 
Liebeschuetz, 1972, 126-132; Giacchero, 1980, 469-481; Schneider, 1983 ; 
Herz, 1988, 334-7; Matthews 409-14. 


quae nonnumquam secus, quam convenit, ordinata inopiam gignere solet et 
famem  Amm.’s criticism, considered by De Ste. Croix, 1981, 220 “especially 
fascinating for its condemnation of Julian’s attempt...in terms that would 
commend it to most contemporary Western economists”, can be compared with 
that of HA C 14.3 on a reduction of prices ordered by Commodus: vilitatem 
proposutt ex qua maiorem penuriam fecit and with Lactantius’ condemnation 
of Diocletian’s price-edict in mort. pers. 7.7: Tunc ob exigua et vilia multus 
sanguis, nec venale quicquam metu apparebat et caritas multo deterius exarsit 
donec lex... solveretur. 

However, there is a possibility that Amm.’s criticism is more specific and that 
he intends to say that a low price can have disastrous results “unless supported 
by ‘proper arrangements” (Matthews 410). Such a paraphrase of the words 
secus, quam convenit, ordinata would imply that Amm.’s objections were not 
so much directed against a price-edict in itself as against such a measure when 
not properly regulated. It should be noted that the fixing of prices for certain 
commodities, especially for corn, was a not uncommon phenomenon (cf. e.g. 
Tac. Ann. 2.87, 15.39.2 and HA AS 22.7) and could be used as a weapon 
against the pushing up of prices by speculators, as is for instance clear from 
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the measures taken by the Roman governor L. Antistius Rusticus in Pisidian 
Antioch at the end of the first century A.D. (AE 1925.126 with Herz, 1988, 107— 
8; cf. for another famous case of speculation by rich landowners at the expense 
of the poor Philostr. VA 1.15, with Flinterman, 1993, 123-4, who cites further 
literature on this subject). In other words, Amm. would only object to vilitatem 
ordinare, ‘regulation of low prices’, insofar as it was done ‘in the wrong way’ 
(secus quam convenit). However, it is open to doubt whether the Latin can 
be explained in this way. The verb ordinare is used in different expressions 
by Amm., as briefly summarized in the note ad 20.9.8. The material gathered 
in TLL s.v. ordinare shows indeed that it also occurs in the field of politics, 
e.g. ad ordinandum statum liberarum civitatum (Plin. Ep. 8.24.2), but there 
are no examples of ordinare in this sense, viz. ‘to organize’, with economic 
states of affairs as object. In fact, ordinare could also be a synonym of iubere; 
see the note ad 16.11.6 and TLL IX 943.10 sqq., and cf. idgue putabat utiliter 
ordinasse (24.7.4). So the meaning ‘to prescribe’ should also be considered; cf. 
ea, quae circa catholicam legem. .. ordinavit antiquitas (Cod. Theod. 16.11.3) 
and the use of the verb in medical prescriptions. Such a meaning perhaps also 
gives a somewhat more likely meaning to secus quam convenit, which as a 
phrase of quite strong disapproval (see the note on secus ad 20.8.11) seems to 
mean ‘in conflict with correct policy (viz. not to interfere with prices)’ rather 
than ‘at variance with a proper implementation (the description of which is left 
wholly unspecified)’. The expressions quibus ut convenerat ordinatis (23.1.5 
and 24.4.23) do not provide a parallel, since ut convenerat here means ‘as had 
been agreed’. As well as the above reflections it should also be emphasized 
that Amm. explicitly condemns the measure with the term superfluus; see the 
relevant note above. The conclusion must be that Amm.’s words are not explicit 
enough to warrant precise conclusions as to their meaning. 

Socr. HE 3.17.34 is more specific: ot uetaBorets xai ol THv Oviwyv xanyhot, 
ur) Eveyxdvtes THY Ex TOU BacthixoD npootayuatos Cyulav, ths eunoplac 
tote anéoyovto. "Ex S€ tovtou ta via anedetneto (cf. Soz. HE 5.19.2 
ExuyOvtwv dé TOV xanyAwV Ta LEV ExitySera Enedinev). 


Antiochensi ordine...aperte monstrante With ordo the ordo decurionum is 
meant. See the note ad 20.5.7 and cf. 14.7.1 Antiochensis ordinis vertices. As 
to tunc...cum ille iuberet, non posse, cf. Socrates’ complaint that Julian had 
issued his price-edict ut) otoyacduevos tov xatpo0, HE 3.17.2. For aperte 
see the note ad 21.16.3 and note the implicit criticism: Julian failed to heed the 
‘lucid’ explanations of the Antiochene authorities. 

Amm. completely endorsed the standpoint of the Antiochene decurions. Liba- 
nius, on the other hand, not only found it at first hard to criticize Julian 
(Baotkeds Lev eb ROL@ ExOhaGE THY Oviwyv tag tds, Or 15.21), but even 
asserted that the decurions themselves regretted their resistance against Julian’s 
measure (nudotouey, OUOhOYOUNEY, xal yeyévauev ths ays BovAfoews 
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Boadutepot, 15.23). However, reviewing the affair from a greater distance, he 
pleaded not guilty on behalf of the decurions: ad.xotody te o0dév anépatvov 
tiv Bovdny (Or. 1.126; cf. further 16.15—25, 18.195 and Petit, 1956, 4814 
for the coherence of these passages). 


nusquam a proposito declinabat — Cf. the similar expression in 20.5.4 (q.v.). 


For the mostly colloquial use of i.a. nusquam as an equivalent of non “im 
Dienste der Ubertreibung” see Szantyr 454. 


Galli similis fratris licet incruentus This refers to Amm.’s report in 14.7, 
called “a very misleading account of Gallus’ reaction to the threatened famine 
at Antioch” by Thompson, 1943, 306 (mitigated into “an inadequate account” 
in Thompson, 1947, 60). As to incruentus, Lib. Or. 18.195-7 goes out of his 
way to stress this aspect of Julian’s behaviour in 362. Cf. for the riots as a 
consequence of the food shortage in 354, which 1.a. caused the death of the 
governor of Syria (PLRE I, Theophilus 1), also Jul. Mis. 370 c. 


quocirca in eos deinceps saeviens... volumen composuit invectivum, quod An- 
tiochense vel Misopogonem appellavit Julian’s idiosyncratic satire or, as 
Amm. asserts, invective is a composition sui generis. If the author wanted 
his Antiochicus or ‘Beard-Hater’ (both names are attested in other sources 
too, Greg. Naz. Or. 5.41 ...% to0 cot Micon@ywvocg eit’ obv “Avttoyixod. 
dupotepa yap emtypagets tH Ady, Socr. HE 3.17.9, Zon. 13.12.37) to testify 
to his superior irony, his wrath precluded all subtleties, although the literary 
merit of the satire was admitted by friend and foe alike, cf. Zos. 3.11.5 kéyov 
dé aoterotatoyv, Soz. HE 5.19.3 xaAdotov xat udha aoteiov Adyov (for the 
Misopogon as a literary production see in the first place Marcone, 1984). 

The Misopogon’s purpose and meaning have been variously estimated. Some 
hold that it is “one of the most incredible things that a Roman emperor, 
supposed to be in his right senses, ever did” (Downey, 1939, 310). Others 
think that it “must have been an enigma to most of those who took time to 
read it” (Browning, 1976, 158). Bowersock (1978, 104) is more confident 
of its aim: “Ingratitude is the theme of the Misopogon” and Athanassiadi 
(1990, 202) puts it even more clearly: “Having been hurt and humiliated 
by the Antiochenes, Julian lost his sang-froid and, like a wronged child, he 
set out to tell them how bad they were and how good he was himself”. For 
more interpretations see e.g. Gleason, 1986, 106, who herself argues that “the 
Misopogon seems not to have shocked Julian’s contemporaries as it shocks 
us” (p. 107) and suggests that “Julian’s posting of the Misopogon belongs to a 
traditional pattern of imperial public behaviour” (p. 116). Cf. further Alonso- 
Nunez, 1979, Marcone, 1984 and the commentaries in Prato-Micalella, 1979 
and Prato-Marcone, 1987. Pace Browning, 1976, 158 (“Perhaps Julian wrote 
it more for his own satisfaction than for its political effect”) Julian obviously 
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wanted the pamphlet to be widely read, since an official copy was displayed etc 
tO AEYOUEVOYV Tetpanvhov tév "Ekepavtwv manotov ths © Pryias (Malalas, 
Chron. 13.328, cf. Downey, 1961, 393-4). 

The Misopogon appeared in the seventh month of Julian’s stay in Antioch (uAva 
éBSouov toutovi, Mis. 344 a; for the date of the emperor’s arrival, July 362, 
see the note ad 22.9.15), in January or February 363, three or four months after 
the issuance of the price-edict of October 362 (Mis. 368 d) with which Amm. 
opened the chapter under discussion. This fact raises the question whether in 
mentioning the Misopogon at this point in his narrative Amm. either misdates 
its publication or, to put it more mildly, once again breaks out of the limitations 
posed by the annalistic framework he had chosen for the organisation of his 
Res Gestae. 

In itself, deinceps, though rather vague, is not incorrect; see for its meaning the 
note ad 20.8.3. However, Amm.’s use of quocirca is decisive for his reading of 
the events. Obviously in his view the economic crisis of 362 was not simply one 
of the causes for writing the Misopogon (which it certainly was, Mis. 368 c—370 
c, cf. Soz. HE 15.19.2), but indeed the only cause; this is rather questionable. 
Libanius explicitly speaks of other reasons (Mixpdv yotv botepov étépwv tH 
rohet uerGdvwv tetodAunuevoy, Or. 18.198, cf. 16.28) and it is clear from the 
Misopogon itself (338 a—d, 345 d, 364 a andc, 365 b, 366; cf. Zos. 3.11.5) that 
the immediate reason for Julian to write the pamphlet was his urge to reply to 
the satirical verses that had been circulating about him in the city. Amm.’s view 
of the events leads to an entirely different assessment of the roles of Julian and 
the Antiochenes respectively. His chronology implies that it was the emperor 
who provoked the population to be aggressively humorous and not his reaction 
to its continuous nagging. 

There is one more indication that Amm’s dating of the Misopogon’s publication 
is incorrect. It can be inferred from Mis, 355 c and Lib. Or. 16.356 that the 
satirical verses which provoked Julian to write his own satire had been uttered 
during some holiday, presumably the Saturnalia or the New Year festival (cf. 
for this in the first place Gleason, 1986), when lampooning of masters by 
their slaves was an accepted religious practice. Apparently this practice was 
accompanied by or had set an example for buffoonery aimed at the emperor. 
When Ammz. in the next sentence suggests that it was only after the publication 
of the Misopogon that Julian became the object of many jests (post quae multa 
in se facete dicta comperiens) he clearly reverses the facts. The Misopogon 
was written in reply to many jests, not the other way round (cf. apart from 
the Mis. itself, passim, Socr. HE 3.17.9 0 Baotretc 5& apéuevog Epyotc 
tons OBoixdtag aduivacbat, tH avtoxGpat thy dpyhy deAvoato and Zon. 
13.12.37 avtextoxdxtwv). To sum up: it would seem that Amm. did not 
fully understand the context in which the Misopogon was written and that he 
misdated its publication. 

Although in the end misdating seems the primary reason for his chronology, 
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the result contributes to the coherence of Amm.’s report. Even had he followed 
the correct sequence of events it would have been unsatisfactory to postpone 
the Misopogon, which is the most spectacular illustration of Julian’s strained 
relations with the Antiochenes, to book 23. From a literary point of view this 
is quite a functional reference. 


obtrectatores et contumaces For obtrectatores see the note ad 20.2.1. The 
arrogance expressed in contumax often concerns a person’s attitude towards his 
superiors. An explicit case is Rhet. Her. 4.52 in superiores contumax, a more 
implicit one is Tac. Ann. 5.3.2 contumacem animum. Amm.’s other instances 
tally with this connotation: 14.7.11, 17.13.5, 29.5.3. 


volumen composuitinvectivum As appears from the note ad orationemacrem 
et invectivam (21.10.7), invectivus is a literary t.t. 


probra civitatis infensa mente dinumerans Most notable are the frequent 
gibes at the city’s luxuriousness and wantonness (Mis. 342 b — 434 c, 344 a, 
346 c—d and passim) and at the irreverence of the Antiochenes towards the 
gods (344 c, 346 a, 357 d, 361 b, 361 d — 363 c). This is the only instance in 
Amm. of infensus. It is quite a strong term; cf. infenso animo et inimico (Cic. 
Ver. 2.2.149). Julian ‘resented’ the Antiochenes’ behaviour. 

According to Philostratus another sage, Apollonius of Tyana, was also not 
at all amused by the Antiochene way of life: ty¢ “Avtioyetac bBeiCovoye 
xat undév tHv “EAAnvx@y eonovdsaxutac (Philostr. VA 3.58). Julian himself 
dwells at some length (Mis. 358 a — 359 a, borrowed from Plu. Cat. min. 13 
and Pomp. 40) on Cato’s visit to the city, which the Roman left whilst uttering 
the words: *Q ty xaxodatuovos néhEws. 


addensque veritati complura For addere connoting dishonesty cf. 14.1.2 
compertis leviter addere quaedam, 14.7.10 addens quaedam relationibus su- 
pervacua. 


postquae Sabbah 311 rightly stresses the importance of Amm.’s chronology: 
“...c’est Julien qui a provoqué, précisément par le caractére insultant du 
Misopogon, les railleries vengeresses des Antiochéens”. Apparently, Amm. 
would have us believe that jests were made only after the Misopogon had 
appeared, which is rather astonishing (see on this above). As to the reputation 
of the Antiochenes for clever witticisms, cf. Hdn. 2.10.7 éxt Wey yap to 
XAPtEvtwS xal Weta Nadsia¢ anooxGiar exrtySeror Lveot, xat uddtota ot 
ty “Avtdoyetav otxotvtes and Socr. HE 3.17.4 ot ‘Avttoyeic, evetnotot 
... €i¢ UBpets. See for a fine example, apart from those which Amm. quotes in 
§3, 23.1.5 Felicem lulianum Augustumque. 


coactus dissimulare pro tempore Cf. the last sentence of the next section 
and see for dissimulare the note ad 22.9.10. 


multa in se facete dicta’ Concerning facetus Leeman-Pinkster-Rabbie ad Cic. 
de Orat. 2.251 refer to the distinction in types of humour made in Cic. Off. 
1.104, where facetus figures alongside elegans, urbanus and ingeniosus. The 
same commentators on p. 186—7 of vol. II of their commentary on de Orat. 
state about facetus: “es wird immer in bonam partem benutzt”. In the two other 
instances in Amm., 16.5.9 and 28.4.32, the term is clearly used in a positive 
way. This is most important for the interpretation of the present passage, since 
the phrase quoted in the lemma implies that in contrast to Julian the author 
appreciated the Antiochenes’ jokes. 


ira sufflabatur interna In four of the instances in Amm. of sufflare it concerns 
human pride (cf. OLD s.v. Ic); 15.5.37, 17.4.12 (q.v.), 18.6.1, 28.4.12; it is 
used metaphorically in a similar sense in 22.16.12 (q.v.) about pretentious 
temples. In 26.1.3 some people are spe vana sufflati, “gonfi di vana speranza”’ 
(Caltabiano). The present text is the only case where the pass. means “swell 
with rage” (OLD s.v. 1b). Obviously the Antiochenes had hit the mark. Cf. 
also Lib. Or. 1.126 téte ovv 6 Uev Odet. 


ridebatur enim ut Cercops The Antiochenes laughingly called Julian a Cer- 
cops. Originally Cercopes were a sort of sneaky demons who had a liking for 
cheating people. Aeschines seems to have been the first to use the name as a 
term of abuse, viz. against Demosthenes (Aesch. 2.40), though for a wholly dif- 
ferent reason, viz. his lack of honesty, whereas in the present text the Cercopes’ 
goblin-like appearance is hinted at. Bomer ad Ov. Met. 14.91—3 provides a real 
treasury of information on the subject. Cf. also the note ad 22.12.4. 


homo brevis umeros extentans angustos | Here Amm. is more outspoken about 
Julian’s short stature than in the dignified phrase in the elogium: mediocris erat 
staturae (25.4.22). In his miserable attempt to inflate his fragile physique he 
moved in a manner which is metaphorically ascribed to Sapor: latius semet 
extentans (17.5.2). 


barbam prae se ferens hircinam Compared with this, the elogium’s expres- 
sion is almost solemn: hirsuta barba in acutum desinente (25.4.22). Cf. further 
for Julian’s beard the mockery of Constantius’ courtiers quoted in 17.11.1 
“capella, non homo” ut hirsutum lulianum carpentes, Mis. 338 b—-d, 349 c, 
355 d, Ephraem Contra lul. 2.5, Socr. HE 3.17.4, Soz. HE 5.19.2 and Zon. 
13.12.36. In the great procession in honour of Isis which Lucius watched just 
before he became human again nec ille deerat, qui... hircino barbitio philoso- 
phum fingeret (Apul. Met. 11.8.3). With prae se ferens the author again stresses 
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Julian’s exhibitionist behaviour, which could not but excite the people’s mirth. 
See Lévéque, 1978, 306 about Julian’s wearing a beard. 


grandiaque incedens tamquam Oti frater et Ephialtis The first two words 
are a rendering of uaxo& $.8dac, the impressive way in which burly Homeric 
heroes move, such as Alexandros (//. 3.22), Ajax (Hom. //. 7.213), Achilles’ 
ghost (Od. 11.539). See for this translation Den Boeft, 1992, 11 and 14 and 
for the heroes’ gait Bremmer, 1991, 16 sqq. Remarkably, when making fun 
of Julian’s macho-like swagger, the Antiochenes did not simply compare him 
to the heroes, but exaggerating their caricature even further, they called hima 
brother of the giants Ephialtes and Otus. 


quorum proceritatem Homerus in immensum tollit Amm. refers to Od. 
11.309-12. Clark prints a crux after tollit and proposes extollit c.c. in his 
app. crit, which is printed in Seyfarth 1978”. Blomgren 93 finds this conjec- 
ture unnecessary. However, it should be mentioned that Amm. has three other 
instances of in immensum extollere: 14.6.10, 19.1.4, 28.4.7, and none of in 
immensum tollere. 


victimarius pro sacricola dicebatur Both nouns occur only here in Amm. 
The victimarius, “assistant at sacrifices” (OLD s.v.), performed the actual 
sacrificing. These functionaries were sometimes organized in a collegium: 
CIL 6.971; see further Latte, 1960, 3834. In contrast sacricola is not a t.t., 
but simply denotes a participant in a religious ceremony; cf. Tac. Hist. 3.74.1. 
Zon. 13.12.35 is quite similar: ot “Avttoyets dnooxa@ntovtec eig avtOV BUtTHY 
Eheyov xalt ov Bactkéa oto end nunoa. Cf. also xavoitaupos in Greg. 
Naz. Or. 4.77. 


crebritatem hostiarum See for Julian’s sacrificial excesses the note ad 
22.12.6. 


culpabatur hinc opportune This isa very clear expression of Amm.’s approv- 
ing the Antiochenes’ criticism of Julian’s behaviour as a religious busybody: 
such criticism was ‘appropriate’. 


vehens licenter pro sacerdotibus sacra stipatusque mulierculis laetabatur 
With licenter Amm. chides Julian for usurping the official functions of the 
priests and thus arbitrarily exceeding the current rules; cf. haec eo fingente 
licentius (16.7.3), Haec autem et similia licenter. .. principes agunt (27.7.9). 
To make things worse, he is even surrounded by womenfolk like his contempo- 
raries Jerome and Priscillian (Sulp. Sev. Chron. 46.6 mulieres...catervatim ad 
eum confluebant), who were also criticized for this. Syntactically the sentence 
can be explained as an example of laetari c. part., as in Sal. Cat. 46.2, Prop. 
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1.19.25; plurimos cadere. . . videntes eminus laetabantur (31.15.1 4) is another 
instance in Amm. 


motumque in animi retinens potestate sollemnia celebrabat TLL VIII 1536.20 
Sqq. provides a list of cases in which motus is used “de affectibus animantium”; 
Auson. 5.35 Green irasci promptus properavi condere motum (“to check my 
impulse”) would be a good parallel, but Green follows Pastorino’s rejection 
of this verse. Translators take sollemnia celebrabat to refer specifically to 
religious festivals or sacred rites, but it seems better to interpret the phrase in 
more general terms: swallowing his anger, Julian duly carried out (OLD s.v. 
celebrare 5b, cf. also TLL III 745.63 sqq.) his ‘usual duties’. With this phrase 
Amm. returns to the beginning of the whole paragraph about Julian’s strained 
relations with the Antiochene authorities and population, viz. the first part of 


$l. 


praestituto feriarum die | Such expressions occur more often in Amm. See 
the notes ad [7.1.13 and 17.3.6. 


Cassium montem ascendit The lofty mountain, now Jebl el Agra (1767 m) 
in northern Syria, is also mentioned in 14.8.10 (q.v.; see for modern literature 
Fatouros-Krischer, 1992, 70 n. 31). On it was a sanctuary of Jupiter/Zeus (cf. 
Lib. Or. 18.172 cig 10 Kaoovov dpc napa tov Kacotov avaBac Ala), where, 
according to Malalas (Chron. 8.22 p. 198 Bonn) Seleucus I Nicator also had 
sacrificed to the god (worshipped in earlier times under other names, i.a. Baal 
Saphon, cf. Fauth, 1990). Note that there seems to have been another temple 
dedicated to Jupiter in the city of Antioch (Jul. Mis. 361 d, Lib. Or. 15.79 tév 
Ata tév te Ext thc xopupys xai tov év Gotet). 

As to the orthography of mountain and god (cf. Seyfarth’s app.crit.: “cassium 
VE def.Pet. Casium BAG”), the Teubneriana sticks to the manuscripts, which is 
methodologically sound. However in itself the spelling with only one s seems 
preferable in view of numismatic evidence (cf. Salaé, 1922, 160 n. 5) and its 
occurrence in metrical verse (Anth. Pal. 6.332.1-3 Zyvi 168’ Aiveddyc Kaotw 
Toaavocg dyahkua/...dvGeto). 


tereti ambitu in sublime porrectum The phrase in sublime porrectus also 
occurs in 20.11.13 and 29.5.37. The citadel in Pirisabora was poised on a 
plateau at the top of a similarly shaped mountain, cuius medietas in sublime 
consurgens tereti ambitu Argolici scuti speciem ostendebat (24.2.12). 


unde secundis galliciniis videtur primo solis exortus According to HA H 
14.3 Hadrian too had climbed mons Castus videndi solis ortus gratia nocte 
(cf. for Hadrian’s visit to Antioch and its surroundings 22.12.8). Amm. may 
have known this from personal observation or local hearsay, but it might 
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also belong to the category of lecta; cf. Plin. Nat. 5.80 mons. .. Casius, cuius 
excelsa altitudo quarta vigilia orientem per tenebras solem aspicit, information 
later used by Mart. Cap. 6.680. Cf. also Mela 1.6, although he apparently 
confuses the Syrian mountain with its Egyptian namesake (for which see 
22.16.3). There seem to be no other examples of a double gallicinium. Perhaps 
Amm. means the conticinium, a period directly following the cock’s crow 
and immediately before dawn; cf. Marquardt, 18867, 254 n.2. Normally the 
gallicinium is regarded as the last period of the night, just before the appearance 
of light. The present text bears witness to this and it is the essential theme in 
Ambrose’s hymn Aeterne rerum conditor. 

The use of primo is somewhat surprising. Presumably the author wants to say 
that from the top of Mount Casius one gets the first view of the morning sun 
in the region of Antioch. Usually, however, primo denotes the first phase of 
something, followed by other developments (dein(de), 15.12.5, 18.4.2, 20.2.1). 
One wonders whether videntur (V’s first hand) primi (Gelenius) solis exortus 
is not preferable, also in view of similar expressions in 17.1.5, 17.7.2, 20.3.1, 
29.5.22 and plural solis exortus in 31.1.2. 


cumque lovi faceret rem divinam _ This expression for ‘sacrificing’ is very 
frequent; cf. TLL V 1.1622.27 sqq., Wissowa, 1912, 409 n.3. 


repente conspexit quendam Lib. Or. 18.172 tells a wholly different story: 
eldé te tov Gedv xal id@v avéoty xal ouuBovdry edéato bv He nda 
Siapevyet Adyov. 


praesidalem esse Theodotum Hierapolitanum TLL X 2.876.43 makes no 
difference between praesidalis and praesidialis. See also the note ad 17.3.6. 
As in 29.1.6and Symm. ep. 4.70.1, here too the term denotes an ex-praeses, that 
is, a former provincial governor (Hamilton’s “he was Theodotus the former 
governor of Hierapolis” is misleading), but which province Theodotus had 
administered is unknown (cf. PLRE I, Theodotus 1). See for the different titles 
of governors the note ad 21.10.6 and for praeses Ensslin, 1956. 

The present text is a strong argument in favour of the reading Hierapolim in 
21.13.8. See for Hierapolis Bambyce, modern Membidj, Honigmann, 1924, 
the literature cited by Fontaine, 1977, 23 n. 43 and 44 and Drijvers, 1989. 


inter honoratos See the note ad 22.9.16. 
adulando deformiter The adv. is also used in a moral sense (‘shamefully’) 
in 24.6.9. Other examples are Suet. Ner. 49.3 vivo deformiter, turpiter, August. 


C.D. 21.17 errare deformius. 


sine dubietate This late Latin noun also occurs in 20.4.6 (q.v.) and 25.10.12. 
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orabat In classical Latin the plusquamp. would have been used; 18.10.4 
quos antehac. ..terrebat, mentioned by Hassenstein 50, bears some likeness, 
but there the imperf. is less surprising than in the present case. It is tempting 
to regard this as a Grecism in view of the Greek use of the imperf. to express 
“Vorvergangenheit” (Kiihner-Gerth, 1955, I 145). 


perduellis See the note ad 20.8.21, where Florentius is said to have abused 
Julian in the presence of Constantius with the same word. 


Magnenti circumlatum meminerat membrum _ The rebellion of Magnentius 
in the period 350-353 was dealt with in one of the lost books (see the note ad 
21.8.1). His gradual failure finally ended in suicide. The maltreatment of his 
dead body is only reported by Amm. As to membrum, cf. TLL VIII 635.35-6 
“notandum voce -1 quamlibet partem corporis includi, etiam extremas ut caput, 
manus, pedes”’. 


“accept” inquit “olim dictum” With dictum Amm. means a specific state- 
ment, as e.g. Ursulus’ critical remark mentioned in 20.11.5. In the present 
case it refers to Theodotus’ ill-judged remark which had made Magnentius and 
Julian comparable. The latter had heard about this ‘long ago’ (olim). 


relatione multorum — This phrase also occurs in 20.11.6 (q.v.). 


sed abi securus ad lares Cf. the words which Julian addressed to Nebridius 
in 21.5.12 sed tu quolibet abi securus. For lares, ‘home’, see the note ad 
21.5.12. 


clementia principis See the notes ad 21.12.20 placabilis imperator et clemens 
and 22.10.5 clementer. 


ut prudens definivit Here prudens is fully substantivated: ‘a wise person’. 
As to the identity of this person, Bickel in GGA 180 (1918) 285 suggests 
Socrates, who according to Them. Or. 7.95 a corrected the second half of the 
trite saying that one has to treat one’s friends well, but harm one’s enemies. 
Socrates’ advice was to transfer enemies to the category of friends. 


festorum perfecto ritu. Seyfarth has done well by adopting Lofstedt’s emen- 
dation festorum for V’s (in)vectorum (in obviously should be taken with ex). 
It makes good sense and is defended convincingly from a palaeographic point 
of view by Léfstedt, 1907, 88, who 1.a. refers to vectibus for V’s fectibus in 
20.11.21 and fidebat for V’s videbat in 21.7.7 in order to demonstrate V’s 
tendency to confuse v and f. 
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14.6 


14.7 


rectoris Aegyptii scripta Probably Ecdicius Olympus (PLRE I, Olympus 3), 
praefectus Aegypti 362-363, addressee of Julian’s Ep. 107—9 and 112 is meant. 
See for rector the note ad 20.1.1 and for scripta, ‘letter’, the note ad 20.4.8. 


tamen post tempus C.F.W. Miiller’s defence of tamen is not particularly 
helpful: “‘tamen ist allenfalls denkbar, natiirlicher aber ohne Zweifel tandem” 
(Miller, 1873, 352). It might perhaps be explained in this way: the bull had 
been looked for extensively, but in vain, since the fixed time had passed by 
(post tempus); ‘nevertheless’, in the end it was found. TLL X 2.167.18 sqq. 
lists some passages in which post tempus is the equivalent of “post 1ustum 
tempus”. Other examples are Pl. As. 294, Cic. /nv. 1.90. 


firmantis — For other examples of firmare as a synonym of confirmare see the 
note ad 20.8.15. 


faustum...indicat bona Basing himself on other passages where Amm. 
omits a copula, Blomgren 73 defends the ellipse of est behind faustum. It 
would seem that this also leads to a preference for Haupt’s indicans, but Blom- 
gren tends to choose indicat. However, he does not cite any parallels for a 
parataxis in which one predicate consists of an adjective (without copula) and 
the next of a verbal form. Seyfarth’s text thus has a slightly hybrid character. 


The report on the finding of the new Apis bull prompts a short digression, which, 
as Cicochka, 1975, 335 has suggested, might be regarded as an introduction to 
the long digression on Egypt inch. 15-16. The origin and history of the cult are 
dealt with by Otto, 1938, 11-34, the testimonies of Greek and Roman authors 
can be found in the relevant pages of Hopfner, 1922-1925, the representations 
in the plastic arts and the coins and inscriptions are gathered in the 3 volumes 
of Kater-Sibbes and Vermaseren, 1975-1977. It is worth mentioning that in 
their third volume they list no fewer than 38 coins of Julian. A convenient short 
summary of the subject is provided by Vermaseren, 1984. Hermann, 1960, 46 
notes that the present report on the finding of the bull is the last one from 
imperial times. He suggests further that Claudian may have seen the bull in his 
youth (and, one might add, heard him bellowing); cf. JV cons. Honor. 570-577 
(admugit. .. Apis, 576). 

The detailed notes will show that Amm.’s knowledge is essentially borrowed 
from Solinus’ excerpt (32.17-21) of a passage in Pliny (Nat. 8.184—186). 
Although it is unlikely that Amm. also turned to Pliny for these sections, the 
notes will contain quotations from his Apis passage too, in order to give an 
idea of the successive adaptations. 


conveniet expediri Cf. the note ad 21.16.1. 


antiquis observationibus consecrata The term observatio, which occurs on- 
ly here in Amm., is sometimes used to denote religious observance; e.g. in 
Gel. 5.17.4 observatio refers to the custom of some to avoid specific days 
in the calendar as ill-omened, Ambr. Hel. 15.59 has the phrase hunc ritum 
sacratae...observationis and in Cod. Theod. 16.8.20 a person of the Jewish 
faith is called memoratae observationis hominem. 


Mnevis Solisacratur “Mnevis galt als die Inkarnation des Sonnengottes, wie 
Apis als die des Ptah” (Rusch, 1932, 2286). See further Otto, 1938, 38. 


nihil dicitur memorabile {indeed Mnevis’ renown was not as great as that of 
Apis: deutépag tlds éyet uet& tov “Any (Plu. /s. 33). Moreover, picturesque 
details, such as were related about Apis, were not available either. For the 
expression cf. 17.11.5 nec memorabile quidquam habuit, quod narrari sit 
dignum, 22.8.25 nihil memoratu traditur dignum (q.Vv.). 


sequens Lunae This curious use of sequens as a synonym of alter seems 
to be unparalleled. It does occur as the equivalent of secundus, corresponding 
to a preceding primus, as e.g. in Plin. Nat. 7.211 sequens gentium consensus, 
and even to distinguish a king or a famous person from a namesake: Africanus 
sequens (Plin. Nat. 7.211). However, the present case bears at most only a 
slight resemblance to such usage. : 


diversis genitalium notarum figuris expressus Hagendahl, 1924, 196 rightly 
interprets notarum as a gen. identitatis. Referring to 17.4.8—12 (q.v.), De Jonge 
combats such an explanation of notarum figuris in 18.6.17, but it seems to be 
plausible there too. TLL V 2.1794.65-6 interprets exprimere in the present 
text as a synonym of significare or indicare. Ael. An. 11.10 reports that the 
Egyptians distinguished 29 such marks on the body of the bull. 


corniculantis lunae specie latere dextro insignis Cf. Plin. Nat. 8.184 insigne 
ei in dextro latere candicans macula cornibus lunae crescere inciptentis, Sol. 
32.17 insignem albae notae macula, quae dextro lateri eius ingenita cornicu- 
lantis lunae refert faciem. For corniculans see the note ad 20.3.1. 


post vivendi spatium praestitutum Cf. Sol. 32.18 statutum aevi spatium est. 


sacro fonte immersus e vita abierit — Cf. Plin. Nat. 8.184 mersumque in sac- 
erdotum fonte necant, Sol. 32.18 profundo sacri fontis immersus necatur. 


nec enim ultra eum trahere licet aetatem  Adverbial ultra does not often 


occur in a temporal sense; 19.6.5 quoniam ultra ferri non poterant, 29.1.32 
nec ultra super negotio est exploratum are the other instances in Amm. 
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secreta librorum praescribit auctoritas mysticorum Note the studied inter- 
lacing of the words in this phrase: the verb takes the middle position and the 
two adjectives are at both ends, each flanking the noun to which it does not 
belong syntactically. It is quite normal to ascribe auctoritas to non-human 
forces; cf. e.g. Cic. de Orat. 1.195, where the laws of the Twelve Tables are 
said to surpass the writings of all philosophers auctoritatis pondere, August. 
C.D. 1.19 ne devient ab auctoritate legis divinae. Amm. has more instances 
of auctoritas in the religious or philosophical sphere: e.g. 14.10.9 prohibente 
auctoritate sacrorum, 15.9.8 ut auctoritas Pythagorae decrevit, 17.4.8 initialis 
sapientiae vetus insignivit auctoritas (q.v.). The general sense of secretus can 
be defined as ‘only accessible to insiders’. Amm. uses the term a number of 
times to denote magic, e.g. 26.3.3 secretiora quaedam legibus interdicta (see 
Van de Wiel ad loc.). It occurs less often in a religious context, as in 21.14.2 
secretum aliquid (q.v.). In the present phrase this 1s made explicit by the other 
adj.: mysticus indicates the revelatory character of the lore in question; cf. 
religiones mysticae (19.1.11, q.v.), quaedam. .. mystica (21.14.5, q.v.). 


necatur choragio pari bos femina, quae ei inventa cum notis certis offertur 
Both Pliny (Nat. 8.186) and Solinus (32.19) relate that once a year the Apis- 
bull is shown (ostenditur) a heifer, which is killed on the same day. If the 
emendations of V’s confused text which were proposed by Salmasius and 
Haupt and accepted by Clarke and Seyfarth are correct, Amm. has rather 
drastically changed this into a sacrificial offering made to the dead Apis. As is 
stated in TLL III 1016.62, choragium is asynonym of pompa or caerimonia. For 
his admittedly clever conjecture Haupt does not give any other argument than 
the fact that Amm. uses the word choragium in 29.1.25 too. There, however, it 
occurs in a wholly different context. In fact, Apul. Met. 2.20.2 choragi funebris 
and 4.33.3 feralium nuptiarum. ..choragium offer a more convincing parallel, 
since choragium is used there in a ‘funereal’ passage. Attributive femina is 
firmly established in Latin ‘agricultural’ language; cf. TLL VI 462.30 sqq., 
e.g. Liv. 25.12.13 bove femina aurata. 


cum publico quaeriturluctu Cf. Plin. Nat. 8.184 quaesituri luctu alium quem 
substituant, Sol. 32.18 alter nec sine publico luctu requiritur. 


stommibus signis consummatus repperiri potuerit TLLIV 604.74-—5 regards 
consummatus as the equivalent of perfectus. For repperiri potuerit instead of 
repertus fuerit see Szantyr 319 on “Ersatz des Perfekts durch Umschreibun- 
gen”. 

oS 


ducitur Memphim — According to Ael. An. 11.10 Apis is yearly transported 
to Memphis. Amm., however, follows Pliny and Solinus, whose text implies a 


single voyage to Memphis. 
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urbem praesentia frequenti numinis Aesculapiiclaram — This refers to the cult 
of Imhotep, or, according to the usual Greek version of his name, Imouthes. 
‘He lived in the time of king Djoser (c. 2600 B.C.), but after his death he 
gradually developed into a saviour god. The cult in Memphis reached its 
height during the Ptolemies. The Greeks identified Imhotep with Asklepios; 
see for the testimonia, among which the famous POxy. 1381 (= Edelstein, 
Asklepios nr. 331), Wildung, 1977, 88-109. On p.105 Wildung concludes 
from the present passage that the other great Egyptian cults in Memphis had 
disappeared. “Erhalten hat sich der Kult des Imhotep; er hat Ptah iiberlebt und 
Serapis tiberfltigelt, ist flihrend geworden am Ende dgyptischer Religion”. 


cumque initiante antistitum numero centum inductus in thalamum esse coeperit 
sacer Both Pliny and Solinus mention the number of accompanying priests, 
but the second half of the quoted text clearly betrays its derivation from Sol. 
32.18 ut incipiat ibi sacris initiatus sacer fieri. This is absent from Pliny’s 
report. 


coniecturis apertis signa rerum futurarum dicitur demonstrare This again 
is an elaboration of Solinus: dat omina manifestantia de futuris (32.19). The 
phrase coniecturis apertis obviously is added by Amm. in order to form a 
contrast with indiciis. .. obliquis in the next phrase. The use of coniectura is 
surprising. As at.t. in divination it usually denotes man’s interpretation of signs, 
but here it is used of the prognostic activities of Apis himself, the explanation 
ot which was evident (apertis). 


adeuntes quosdam indiciis averti videtur obliquis This definitely alters the 
tenor of Solinus’ text, in which Apis’ taking food or not from the hand of a 
consulting visitor 1s called the most important of the omina: tllud maximum, si 
de consulentis manu cibum capiat. This method of divination is also mentioned 
by Pliny: responsa privatis dat e manu consulentium cibum capiendo (8.185). 
Whereas aversari, ‘to turn away from’ is often accompanied by a complement 
in the acc., this is not so usual in the case of averti. The first instance is Verg. 
G. 3.499 fontisque avertitur (cf. Thomas ad loc.). 


offerentem cibum aliquando Germanicum Caesarem, sicut lectum est, aversa- 
tus Cf. Sol. 32.19 aversatus Germanici Caesaris dexteram, which 1n turn is 
borrowed from Plin. Nat. 8.185 Germanici Caesaris manum aversatus est. So 
there cannot be any doubt about the origin of Amm.’s information, and one 
should not be deceived by the phrase sicut lectum est, which could suggest the 
use of a specific source concerning Germanicus; cf. a similar phrase in 25.10.3 
plura alia de cometis apud peritos mundanae rationis sunt lecta. 

Remarkably, Tacitus has left out this episode form his description of Ger- 
manicus’ visit to Egypt (19 A.D.) in Ann. 2.59-61. See for a discussion of 
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14.8 


this omission Weingartner, 1969, 141-6, who also refers to Augustus being 
invited to pay a visit to Apis, but refusing this: in peragranda Aegypto paulo de- 
flectere ad visendum Apim supersedit (Suet. Aug. 93), o0d€ t@ “Amdt Evtuyetv 
n9€Anoe (D.C. 51.16.5). 


paulo post eventura Viz. Germanicus’ death: nec multo post Caesar extinc- 


tus est (Sol. 32.19). 
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Chapter 15 


The finding of the bull Apis, as described in 14.6-8, provided Amm. with 
the opportunity to insert the excursus on Egypt and Alexandria, which he had 
announced already in 14.7.21 Aegypto, quam necessario aliud reiciemus ad 
tempus. There is a close link between Apis and the river Nile (see §17), which 
forms the main subject of ch. 15. As the connection between the story of Apis 
and the following excursus is not made explicit, critics have wondered about 
Amm.’s real motive in inserting this lengthy digression here. Matthews 111 
plausibly suggests that Amm. wished to give more substance to the books 
dealing with Julian’s short reign and for that reason added the digressions on 
Pontus and Egypt to book 22. 

Apart from this, Egypt held a fascination of its own. It had been studied with 
particular interest by a long line of authors from the classical period of Greece 
until the days of Amm. himself for its many natural and man-made mirabilia, 
which will also be treated in the following digression. An added attraction was 
the great antiquity of Egyptian religion and religious cults, to which Amm. 
briefly alludes in the section on the syringes (§30) and to which he returns in 
16.19-22 after his long excursus on Alexandria. This aspect will be discussed 
in the introduction to chapter 16. 

Amm. had written two earlier digressions on Egypt in the lost books (15.1 
in actibus Hadriani et Severi principum). He tells us that these were mainly 
based on autopsy (visa pleraque narrantes). That is certainly not the case 
in the present excursus, the bulk of which is derived from earlier treatises 
on Egypt. Even the description of the hippopotamus (15.21-—24), praised by 
Matthews 462 as being especially Herodotean in character is completely taken 
over from Solinus, who, as Mommsen demonstrated long ago, is by far the 
most important source for this chapter as a whole. This provides an opportunity 
to study Amm.’s habits in imitating other writers in detail, as the notes ad 15.7 
will show. Occasionally, Amm.’s text is in accordance with Solinus’ source, the 
Elder Pliny, rather than with Solinus himself. We find details from Pliny that 
have been omitted by Solinus (e.g. Elephantine in 15.2 and the spinturnicia in 
15.14) and echoes of the wording of Pliny (e.g. the wordplay ruere — fluere in 
15.9). It is impossible to decide whether in these cases Amm. has consulted 
Pliny directly or used another, more elaborate epitome, the Chorographia 
Pliniana, postulated by Mommsen 1895, xv—xxiv. Another important Latin 
source for the digression on Egypt is Sen. Nat. 4, which Amm. has clearly used 
(e.g. in 15.9 vertere solum ad quietiora). Furthermore, it cannot be excluded 
that Amm. consulted Seneca’s de situ et sacris Aegyptiorum, mentioned by 
Servius ad A. 6.154. Surprisingly, Amm. borrows twice from the Tenth Book 
of Lucan’s Bellum Civile, for which see the notes ad 15.4 in diversa and 15.27 
aspis. However, there are details in Amm.’s account which cannot be traced 
to any of these Latin sources, e.g. the benevolent character of the Nile (15.3), 
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the name of the people living near the First Cataract (15.9) and the length of 
the islands in the Upper Nile (15.11). It is quite possible that Amm. follows 
a Greek source here. This is certainly the case in 15.30, where he calls the 
underground tombs of the pharaohs in the Valley of the Kings syringes, a term 
found only in Greek authors. 


The chapter can be divided into four main parts. The first ($1-2), which 
describes the geographic position of Egypt, is remarkable only for its faulty 
orientation. The second (§3-13) is devoted to the Nile. It is in itself, with its 
enumeration of the various 56 at, a fine example of the scientific digression and 
deserves separate treatment for that reason. The river presented the ancients 
with two intriguing problems, viz. the location of its source(s) and its yearly 
flooding in midsummer, at a time when other rivers reach their lowest level. The 
two problems are of course interrelated, as Sen. Nat. 4.2.3 says: unde crescere 
incipiat si comprehendi posset, causae quoque incrementi invenirentur. The 
Nile is discussed by scientists and their less respectable cousins, the writers 
of paradoxographical literature or Buntschriftstellerei, by historians and, not 
least, by poets. 

Some of the earliest philosophers, Thales, Anaxagoras and Democritus, for- 
mulated theories about the Nile; a treatise on the subject was attributed to 
Aristotle (a Latin version of which still exists, see Rose, 1863, 633-9). In Latin 
scientific literature the key texts are those of Pliny the Elder (Nat. 5.51-58) 
and Seneca (Nat. 4.2.1-30). Geographers like Strabo (17.1.1-5 [786C-—791C]) 
and Mela (1.49—54) also dealt with the subject. 

Its place in historiography was assured once and for all by Herodotus, who gave 
a very detailed description of the Nile in his book on Egypt (2.17—34). Although 
with a subject so often treated and with such fixed topics it is hazardous to try 
and establish in detail which authors in particular were consulted by Amm., it 
can be confidently asserted that there is no definite quotation from Herodotus 
in this digression. Indeed, if Amm. had read his account of the Nile, he would 
have connected the curious detail that the Nile has no exhalations (15.13) with 
the theories about its source, as Herodotus himself had done (2.27) instead of 
reporting it as an isolated fact. This confirms the assertion of Fornara, 1992 (2), 
that Amm. turned primarily to Latin sources for information. Another Greek 
historian who wrote on the Nile 1s Diodorus Siculus. A considerable part of the 
first book of his Histories is devoted to the Nile (1.30—41). It is also the central 
subject of the lengthy epideictic Aéyog Atyuntiaxds of Aelius Aristides (Or. 
36). 

Poets too were attracted to the subject. Lucretius treated it in the last book of 
his De rerum natura (6.712-37). If we may trust the testimony of the Historia 
Augusta (Gd 3.2), Cicero had written in verse on the subject. Lucan in book 
10 of his Bellum Civile introduced the Egyptian priest Achoreus to reveal to 
Caesar the mysteries of the Nile. Finally, Amm.’s contemporary, Claudian, 
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wrote a poem on the river (carm.min. 28). 

As was stated before about the digression as a whole, the information on the 
Nile provided by Amm. can be traced almost entirely to three Latin sources, 
Pliny the Elder, Seneca and Solinus. A few details only, some of them highly 
dubious on account of textual difficulties, concerning the Nile’s benevolent 
character (§3) and the name ’Aetdc (see below ad §9), may derive from a 
Greek source, such as Eudoxus of Cnidus, who dealt with Egypt in the second 
Book of his 'j¢ neptodoc (see for the fragments the edition by Lasserre, 1966) 
or Diodorus Siculus. Quotations from other authors in the commentary serve 
to elucidate Amm.’s text or they are alternative versions. This does not imply 
that they were source material for Amm. or even known to him. 

The enumeration of the 86&at is incomplete. Amm. does not mention all the 
explanations given by the ancients. For a full treatment of those theories see 
Bonneau, 1964 and Kidd, 1988, 796-9. 

The passage may be divided into the following parts: 


§3-4 Introduction of the subject 

§5-7 Three 56Zat 

§8-9 King Juba’s theory about the location of the source; the course of 
the river until it reaches the First Cataract 

$10 The course of the Nile from the First Cataract to the Mediterranean 

$1] Islands in the Nile, in particular Meroé and the Delta 


§$12-13 Duration and effects of the yearly flooding. 


Amm.’s exposition ts not totally clear. In §4 he introduces the question of the 
sources of the Nile, but in the three following sections he speaks only about 
its flooding, without explaining the connection between the two. Of the three 
theories he mentions, the second is in fact a simplification of the first. Therefore 
he rejects both together. When he returns to the fontes in §8, he fails to mention 
the relevance of Juba’s theory for the problem of the flooding. His fast-moving 
description of the course of the Nile ends with the enumeration of its seven 
mouths in §10, after which, in §I1, he turns back to the source to provide 
information about the islands in the river. Finally, in the last two sections (§ 12 
and 13) Amm. returns once again to the subject of the flooding, this time in 
connection with agriculture. 


The third part of the digression (§§ 14-27) is devoted to the fauna of Egypt. We 
find here the standard ingredients in descriptions of Egypt, the crocodile, the 
hippopotamus, the ibis and the snakes. It is surprising that the animal worship 
of the Egyptians, ridiculed by Christian and pagan authors alike, is practically 
ignored by Amm., apart from the single remark that the ibis was held sacred. 

In the sections on the pyramids (§§28-9), the ovetyyes, Syene and Meroé 
Amm. discusses the highlights of the grand tour of Egypt made by many of his 
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contemporaries. In his description of the pyramids and the underground tombs 
of the pharaohs, Amm.’s respect for the greatness and the antiquity of Egypt 1S 
perceptible, a subject to which he will return in the next chapter. 

The digression ends (§32) with a conventional formula separating the de- 
scription of Egypt as a geographic entity from the account of Egypt as an 
administrative unity. 


Strictim itaque... res Aegyptiacae tangantur The idea of conciseness is 
expressed both by strictim and by tangantur. It is a traditional requisite for 
digressions, see Emmett, 1981, 19-20. Cf. 14.11.29 pauca tactu summo trans- 
curram and 28.4.1 ad ea strictim exsequenda, with Van de Wiel’s note. The 
phrase, moreover, contrasts with digessimus late below. 


quarum notitiam. ..digessimus late We must come to the conclusion that 
the digressions on Egypt in the lost books were at least as extensive as the 
one which follows. See Matthews 27-30 on the problems this involves for 
an estimation of the distribution of the historical material over these books. 
On the subject of the digressions contained in them see Emmett, 1983. From 
HA S 17.4 it appears that Severus, according to his autobiography, had visited 
the same tourist attractions that are described in Amm.’s excursus: iucundam 
sibi peregrinationem hanc propter religionem dei Sarapidis et propter rerum 
antiquarum cognitionem et propter novitatem animalium vel locorum fuisse 
Severus ipse postea ostendit; nam et Memfin et Memnonem et piramides et 
labyrinthum diligenter inspexit. 

The adverb /ate is normally used by Amm. in its spatial meaning. For its present 
sense cf. Cic. Part. 139 vel anguste disserere, ut dialectici...vel, ut oratorem 
decet, late expromere. Digerere is frequently used in the context of digressions, 
e.g. 14.7.21 absque Mesopotamia iam digesta and 22.9.6 pauca... in actibus 
Commodi digessimus per excessum (q.V.). 


visa pleraque narrantes Strictly speaking these words should be taken with 
digessimus and interpreted as a statement about the digressions in the lost 
books. In view of the distinction visa vel lecta in 22.8.1, this might be taken 
to mean that the earlier digressions were based on autopsy and, by implied 
contrast, that in the present excursus Amm.’s information is derived from 
written sources, which would be entirely in keeping with the bookish character 
of much of what follows in the next sections. There is no compelling reason 
to doubt that Amm. had visited Egypt. His extensive description of Alexandria 
in ch. 16 as well as his personal observations, e.g. of the obelisks standing and 
lying around in Thebes (17.4.6) and his remark that the hippopotamus had fled 
to the country of the Blemmyes because it was tired of being hunted (22.15.24) 
— a speculation which Amm. may well have heard from local inhabitants — 
are indications that Amm. had indeed visited Egypt, as Matthews 14 observed. 
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However, the information he gives us about Egypt is definitely not based on 
personal observation alone, as has been argued in the introduction to this 
chapter. For the geographical information in §1 and 2 see Mommsen, 1895, 
XVH—XXi, who argues that Amm. used the Chorographia Pliniana, in which 
information from Pliny and Mela was combined. See also Gardthausen, 1873, 
551-3 and Mooney, 1957, 61. 


Aegyptum gentem omnium vetustissimam For the metonymia Aegyptus = 
Aegyptit cf. 28.4.9 ita extollunt ut Semiramin Parthi vel Cleopatras Aegyptus; 
more examples are given in TLL I 959.6-15. The Egyptians themselves had 
no doubt that they were the oldest people on earth, as D.S. 1.5 and Mela 1.59 
tell us. Their claim is already discussed in Hdt. 2.2, where the Phrygians are 
found to be even older. In Just. 2.1.5 after a long discussion it is decided that 
the Scythians had the greatest antiquity: Scytharum gens antiquissima semper 
habita, quaamquam inter Scythas et Aegyptios diu contentio de generis vetustate 
fuerit. 


a meridiali latere Syrtes maiores Cf. 23.6.13 sub axe meridiali. Meridialis 
‘southern’ is rare. TLL VII 837.45—S0 mentions Gel. and Tert. as the only other 
authors to use the word in this sense. Valesius’ comment on this section is harsh, 
though not unjustified: “Hic vero omnia susque deque miscuit Ammianus’”’, but 
there 1s some system in his disorientation. It may have been caused by the use 
of a map (see for this the important note ad 18.9.1—2), which had been given 
a quarter turn to the west, so that west became south, south east and so forth. 
A representation of Egypt as given in Tab. Peut. VII 4, where the Upper Nile 
is depicted as flowing parallel to the Mediterranean might conceivably lead 
to such a mistake. The representation in the Zab. Peut. or a comparable map 
is followed by Orosius, who writes (Nilum) orientem versus per Aethiopica 
deserta prolabi rursusque inflexum ad sinistram ad Aegyptum descendere (hist. 
1.2.30). 

For a description of the Syrtes maiores see e.g. Str. 17.3.20 (835C-836C) and 
Plin. Nat. 5.27—8, 33-4. See also Treidler, 1932. 


Phycus promunturium Promontory at the northernmost part of Cyrenaica, 
mentioned by Plin. Nat. 5.32 and Sol. 27.1. Str. 17.3.20 (837C) also mentions a 
village of the same name. In Late Antiquity Phycus was, according to Synesius 
(Ep. 51, 101, 114, 129, 132), an important port from which ships sailed to 
Constantinople and Alexandria. See also Jones-Little, 1971, 73-4. 


Borion Promontory and port in Cyrenaica at the eastern end of the Syrtes 
maiores, mentioned i.a. in Plin. Nat. 5.28 and Sol. 27.7. 
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Garamantes nationesque variae claudunt For claudere in this sense cf. 
22.8.11 (Pontus) qua sol oceano exsurgit eoo, paludibus clauditur Maeotidos 
and Sol. 55.1 Parthia ...a meridie Rubrum mare... claudit. The Garamantes 
lived in the eastern Sahara; see Daniels 1970. They are already mentioned in 
Hdt. 4.174. A.R. 4.1495 names Garamas as their founding father. Plin. Nat. 
5.36-8 and Sol. 29.5—7 inform us that their capital was called Garama and 
that the Romans fought several wars against them. See also Flor. Epit. 2.31.41 
(4.12.41) and Tac. Ann. 3.74.2, 4.23.2, Hist. 4.50.4. As to the other nations 
Strabo 2.5.33 (131C) mentions the Pharusii and the Nigritae, Sol. 27.41 the 
Psylli and Orosius hist. 1.88 the Libyaethiopes. 


qua orientem e regione prospicit, Elephantinen et Meroen urbes Aethio- 
pum... praetenditur For e regione see the note ad 20.3.11. Elephantine and 
Meroé are not east but south of Egypt. Elephantine, at the First Cataract of the 
Nile, constituted with Syene (modern Aswan) the boundary between Egypt and 
Aethiopia, cf. Tac. Ann. 2.61.2 Exin ventum Elephantinen ac Syenen, claustra 
olim Romani imperii, quod nunc Rubrum ad mare patescit. It was situated on 
an island in the Nile which bears the same name. The mention of Elephantine 
is one of the few details in this chapter that cannot be traced to Solinus. How- 
ever, it does appear in Pliny (the island in Nat. 5.59, the town in 16.81 and 
24.163) and Mela (the island in 1.60, the town in 1.51). It is remarkable that, 
according to an entry in the Not.Dign. Or. 28, this city in the deep South of 
Egypt was the basis of a cohors Felix Theodosiana. Meroé too, the capital of 
the Aethiopians, was situated on an island in the Nile. It is described in Pliny 
Nat. 2.184 and 6.183, Mela 1.50 and Sol. 30.9 ab Oceano isto ad Meroen, 
quam insulam amplexu primo Nilus facit, milia passuum sunt sescenta viginti. 
See for Meroé also §31. 


Catadupos This nation lived south of the First Cataract at Syene and Ele- 
phantine. What Amm. reports in §9 below about the Ati, is related by several 
authors from Hdt. (2.17) onward about the Catadupi, viz. that these people 
were deafened by the roar of the cataract. Cf. Cic. Rep. 6.19 (Macr. comm. 
2.4.14), Plin. Nat. 5.54, 6.178 and Philostr. VA 6.23 and 26. That the Ati were 
forced to leave their dwellings on account of this noise, as Amm. says in §9, is 
again mentioned about the Catadupi in Sen. Nat. 4.2.5 and Ep. 56.3. 


Scenitas praetenditur Arabas, quos Saracenos nunc appellamus — Cf. 23.6.13 
Scenitas Arabas, quos Saracenos posteritas appellavit. See on the Saracens 
the digression in 14.4 with De Jonge’s note and Bowersock, 1987, 71-4. Cf. 
also Graf, 1989 and Mayerson, 1989. According to Shahid, 1984, 244, the 
terms Arabes Scenitae and Arabes Saraceni are presented as equivalent to and 
interchangeable with one another. For praetendere cf. 15.11.9 post has Belgica 
pruna Mediomatricos praetendit and 22.8.29 (q.v.). 
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terrarum situ cohaeretimmenso — ‘Adjoins the enormous land mass’ (of Asia). 
The phrase is probably borrowed from Tacitus’ description of the military 
Situation during the reign of Tiberius (Ann. 4.5.2): dehinc initio ab Syriae 
usque ad flumen Euphraten, quantum ingenti terrarum sinu ambitur. It is 
likely, but not absolutely certain that Amm. too wrote sinu. He uses situs 
with the following shades of meaning: ‘situation’, e.g. 27.4.1 pauca super 
harum origine regionum et situ transcurrere per brevem excessum, ‘extent, 
e.g. 23.6.65 terrasque lato situ distentas and ‘(treatment of) geography’, e.g. 
29.5.18 in Africae situ digessimus plene. The second meaning fits the context 
here. 


a vespera Issiaco disiungitur mari, quod quidam nominavere Parthenium 
For the Parthenian Sea, see De Jonge’s note ad 14.8.10. From the fact that 
earlier geographers like Strabo and Ptolemy do not use this name, but e.g. It. 
Eger. 3.8 (mare illud Parthenicum) does, it may be inferred that it came into 
use in Late Antiquity. The mare Parthenium is the part of the Mediterranean 
between Pelusium and Alexandria. 


super benevolo omnium flumine Nilo The words omnium flumine Nilo are 
a marginal addition by Vm2. For that reason they are not beyond suspicion, 
which is increased by the construction of benevalus with a genitive, for which 
TLL II 1879.43 offers no parallel; see also Szantyr 55. Lofstedt, 1907, 88-9, 
who proposes to leave the text as it stands, interpreting it as ‘friendly to all 
(Egyptians)’, cites Q. Cic. Pet. 57 si nostros ad summum studium benevolos 
excitamus, which 1s not convincing. It may well be that a word or a phrase 
has been lost. In digressions on the Nile two features are regularly mentioned. 
Firstly, in one form or another, Hecataeus’ famous saying, reported in Hdt. 
2.5 that Egypt is }Geov tol notauod. So e.g. Sen. Nat. 4.2.10 debetque 
illi (Nilo) Aegyptus non tantum fertilitatem terrarum, sed ipsas. D.S. 1.36.2, 
quoted by Lindenbrog, is closely similar to Amm.’s version: xa86Aovu 8€ tac 
cig avOpdnouc evepyeotatc Unephddhet navtag tovbs xata tHY olxouLEVAY 
notauovs. See also Jul. Or. 2.119 a AEyouor yap by xal Atyomtior tov 
Nethov nap’ adrtoic elvar ta <t’> Ghia Gwthpa xat EVEPYETHY THS YMpaS. 
This idea is well expressed by Petschenig’s conjecture amnium numine, which 
however leaves the plural amnium unexplained. Secondly, the Nile is often 
said to be (one of) the greatest river(s) in the world, e.g. Mela 1.49 amnium 
in nostrum mare permeantium maximus and Sen. Nat. 4.2.1 Hunc (Nilum) 
nobilissimum amnium natura extulit ante humani generis oculos. Combining 
these two features and supposing that a ‘saut du méme au méme’ caused the 
corruption, we may surmise something like super benevolo omnium <auctore 
maximoque amnium>, quem e.q.s. The words flumine Nilo may be understood 
as a marginal explanation. 
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15.4 


quem Aegyptum Homerus appellat In Hom. Od. 4.477, 4.581, 14. 257 and 
258, 17.427. This is not the only example of a river giving its name to the 
country it runs through, according to Amm.: 23.6.21 ut a fluminibus maxi- 
mis Aegyptos Homero auctore et India et Euphratensis ante hoc Commagena 
itidemque Hiberia ex Hibero, nunc Hispania, et a Baeti amne insigni provincia 
Baetica. Strabo tells us that Homer used one name for the river and the country, 
because the land owed its existence to the river: 1.2.29 (36C) ddpov Hy 7 Yooa 
tov notawod xal ba toto AELobto (subj. Homer) to avtov dvéuatog, cf. 
also 15.1.16 (691C). 


praestringi conveniet For praestringere see the note ad 21.7.2. Conveniet 
+ infin. pass. is Amm.’s standard phrase in introducing digressions (21.10.2, 
Zito, 22,147, 22.15.28, 23:6:32). 


mox ostendendis aliis, quae sunt...admiranda The gerundive in this abl. 
abs. may be compared to the future participles Amm. uses regularly in a partitio, 
e.g. 14.6.16 mensarum enim voragines...praetermitto illuc transiturus, quod 
e.q.s. Admiranda, like mira and mirabilia, is a Latin rendering of Oavuacta or 
napadoga. Plin. Nat. 31.12 and 51 mentions a ‘Book of Marvels’ by Cicero 
(Cicero in admirandis). In paradoxographical literature, on which see Ziegler, 
1949, the mysteries of the Nile are a favourite subject. Amm.’s arrangement 
is similar to Mela’s, who, after his description of the Nile, proceeds with the 
words alia quoque in his terris mira sunt (1.55). 


origines fontium Nili This could be interpreted as an example of the gen. in- 
haerentiae, for which see Hagendahl, 1924, 192-202, one of Amm.’s favourite 
forms of expression, especially in ornate passages like the one under discus- 
sion. However, in this case Amm. probably borrowed the phrase from Horace, 
who in Carm. 4.14.45—6 writes te fontium qui celat origines / Nilusque et Ister. 


ut mihi quidem videri solet Cf. Luc. 10. 295-6 arcanum natura caput non 
prodidit ulli / nec licuit populis parvom te, Nile, videre and Claud. De Nilo 
(carm. min. 28), 11-2 secreto de fonte cadens, qui semper inani / quaerendus 
ratione latet. These parallels raise some doubt as to the personal character of 
this observation. 


sicut adhuc factum est — For the use of facere as a ‘proverb’, in this case for 
ignorare, see Pinkster, 1990, 11-2, who quotes a comparable instance: Pl. Am. 
848 istanc rem inquisitam certum est non amittere, answered by edepol me 
lubente facies. 


fabulantes poetae variantesque geographi For the poets see the introductory 
note. Fabula and its derivatives are discussed in the note ad 22.2.3 aeriis 
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serpentibus. Cf. also 22.16.10 Homerus fabulatur inflatius. Amm. likes to 
emphasize the lack of consensus among experts, cf. 17.7.9 ad ipsius . . . veritatis 
arcana non modo haec nostra vulgaris inscitia, sed ne sempiterna quidem 
lucubrationibus longis nondum exhausta physicorum iurgia penetrarunt and 
25.10.2 super quorum natura ratiocinantes physici variant. 


in diversa latentem notitiam scindunt An awkward phrase, in which Amm. 
tries to express at the same time the dissension among scientists and the futility 
of their efforts. Cf. Claudian’s inani quaerendus ratione quoted above. For the 
phrasing cf. 17.13.7 fluctuantes ambiguitate mentium in diversa rapiebantur. 
In Luc. 10.270-1 we read: nullaque non aetas voluit conferre futuris /notitiam, 
sed vincit adhuc natura latendi (“its natural power of hiding”, Hawkins). The 
occurrence of notitia and latere in one line makes it highly probable that Amm. 
here follows Lucan. See also the note ad 15.27 aspis. 


The first 56€a presented by Amm. is that of Democritus, known to us from Aét. 
Plac. 4.1.4, Diels 385): A. tH¢ ylovosg ths Ev Toig NEO Goxtov LEpEeot UNO 
Depivacg toonac dvadvouevyg te xal diayeouevng véegn Lev Ex TOV AtUdV 
mAovobat toUtwv 5é GuveAauVONEVMY Mpd¢ EoNnUBolay xal thy Atyuntov 
UNO TOV ETHOLWY avéuwWV anoTtehetabat paydSatouc (violent) 6uBpous e.q.s. 
It is practically identical with the 86a of Thrasyalces mentioned in Lyd. Mens. 
4.107 and that of Posidonius (fr. 222) as described in Strabo 17.1.5 (790C). 


aliqui physicorum — See for physicus the note ad 21.1.1] sol enim, 


in subiectis septemtrioni spatiis Cf. 15.10.2 ubi occidentali subiecta est 
sideri, 22.8.37 subiectaque ursae caelesti and Verg. G. 3.381—2 Hyperboreo 
septem subiecta trioni gens effrena virum. 


magnitudines nivium congelare For the use of magnitudo in phrases of this 
kind cf. 22.8.46 irruentium undarum magnitudo. Cic. has hiemis magnitudo 
(Planc. 96) and magnitudinem frigorum (Ver. 2.5.26). 


vi flagrantis sideris Like other authors Amm. uses sidus of different celestial 
bodies, the sun, as here and in 16.12.15 sidere urente, the moon in 27.4.5 in 
cornuti sideris modum or constellations, e.g. 19.9.1 haedorumque iniquo sidere 


exorto. 


fluxis umoribus — The adjective is not completely otiose, as it contrasts the 
water that forms the clouds with the frozen snow. For fluxus “de rebus liquidis” 
see TLL VI 983.5-14. 
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etesiis flantibus The Etesian winds are periodic northwesterly winds which 
blow for approximately 40 days in midsummer. They are discussed by Arist. 
Mete. 361 b 24, Theophr. Vent. 11 and Sen. Nat. 5.10.2. In the course of 
discussions about the Nile they are mentioned in Lucr. 6.716, Mela 1.53, 
Sen. Nat. 4.2.23 and Plin. Nat. 2.123-4. In §7 Amm. also mentions the so- 
called prodromi, the winds preceding the etesiae. The two are differentiated 
in Plin. Nat. 2.1234 as follows: Auius (sc. Sirit) exortum diebus VIII ferme 
aquilones antecedunt, quos prodromos appellant. Post biduum autem exortus 
iidem aquilones constantius perflant diebus XL, quos etesias appellant. See on 
these winds Rehm 1909, Gilbert, 1907, 570-2 and Boker, 1959. 


expressaeque tepore nimio One would expect imbres or pluvia, rather than 
nubes, as the object of exprimere, as in Apul. mund. 9 imber exprimitur, see 
TLL V 2.1784.31-41. Tepor must refer to the summer heat, as in 25.4.13 per 
tepentem Assyriam, contrasting with pruinis. .. et Rheno. In the other instances 
in Amm. tepor indicates the mild warmth of spring, e.g. 14.10.1 caeli reserato 
tepore. Tepescere 1s used metaphorically in 28.1.9 and 28.4.21 cum omnes 
amicitiae Romae tepescant. 


incrementa ubertim suggerere Nilo creduntur For incrementum see the note 
ad 22.7.9 and cf. Sen. Nat. 6.26.1 Nilus...Aegyptum incremento semper an- 
nuo ultra tulit. For suggerere ‘to provide with’ cf. 29.6.18 copia suggerebatur 
abunde ciborum and Sen. Nat. 3.7.2 quomodo. .. imber suggerere potest am- 
nibus vires ? 


ex Aethiopicis imbribus This could be the 86&« of Callisthenes, preserved 
in Str. 17.1.5 (791C) and Lyd. Mens. 4.107: gnotv autdv svotpatetecOar 
‘Ahegaviow 16 Maxedédv xal yevouevov ext tig Aldtoniac EUpEty TOV 
Neihov €€ axetpwv duBowv xat’ éxeivyy Yevouévwv xatapepduevov, which 
is shared by Agatharchides of Cnidus, as reported in D.S. 1.41.4 gyal yap xat’ 
Eviautoy Ev toig xata thy Aiftoniav dpeot yivecBat ouvexetc OuBpous and 
Bepiv@y tpdnwy UExol tH¢ wstonwptvijc ionueptac. Posidonius fr. 49.135 
Edelstein-Kidd also mentions tovs...z\ngodvtac tov Nethov OuBpoug €x 
tOv AtGLomxa@v dody. 


abundanter  Plausible though Bentley’s conjecture sounds, there is no par- 
allel for the adverb in Amm., whereas he does use abundantes adjectivally, 
e.g. 22.4.5 ususque abundantes serici. Gelenius’ abundantes seems therefore 
preferable. 


per aestus torridos Cf. 16.11.9 aestate iam torrida. 


exundationes Cf. 17.12.4 flumen Histrum exundantem pruinarum iam reso- 
luta congerie. 
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anni temporibus. ..praestitutis For praestitutus ‘fixed’ cf. 23.6.77 nec apud 
eos extra regales mensas hora est praestituta prandendi. 


quod utrumque dissonare videtur a veritate Apart from a few isolated oc- 
currences in Vitr., Col. and Quint. Decl., dissonare is found only in Late Latin 
texts. With the present phrase cf. 22.10.2 (definitio litis) a vero dissonans = 
August. C.D. 18.40. Amm.’s criticism is taken from Sen. Nat. 4.2.1 in ea parte 
qua in Aethiopiam vergit aut nulli imbres sunt aut rari. 


opinio est celebrior alia See the note ad fama celebrior in 20.4.1. Amm. 
here introduces the 56Za of Thales. That Amm. follows Solinus in this section 
a juxtaposition of their texts will show: 


Sol. 32.10 
ventorum flatibus repercussus 


cum fluorem solitae velocitatis non 
queat promovere 


aquis. .. luctantibus intumescat 


quo inpensius controversi spiritus 
repugnaverint 


eo excelsius sublimari. . . repercus- 
sam celeritatem 


concurrente violentia hinc urgentis 
elementi hinc resistentis 


Amm.22.15.7 
continuis flatibus 


velocitate cohibita 


superfusis fluctibus intumescit 


reluctante spiritu controverso 


adolescéns in maius... progredi- 
ens in sublime 


hinc vi reverberante ventorum, in- 
de urgente cursu venarum perenni- 


um 


Amm.’s adaptation of his source can be described as abridgment, substitution, 
transposition and embellishment. He abridges his model by the accumulation 
of participles, in some cases replacing subordinate clauses in the source, e.g. 
velocitate cohibita ~ cum fluorem...non queat promovere; reluctante spiritu 
& quo inpensius...spiritus repugnaverint. As a result the present sentence 
contains no less than eight abl. abs. constructions. 

In following Solinus’ text Amm. introduces minor changes in the vocabulary, 
substituting near synonyms for the words found in his source, e.g. repellere 
= repercutere, reluctari (suggested by Solinus’ luctantibus) = repugnare, 
progredt in sublime ~ sublimari. 

Amm. transposes two phrases found in his source, i.e. he uses them ina different 
context. Solinus’ venis originalibus return in Amm.’s venarum perennium and 
urgentis elementi (by which Solinus means the wind) becomes urgente cursu 
(of the waters of the Nile). 

In the last part of this section, from hinc vi onwards, Amm. tries to improve on 
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his source in stylistic refinement, embellishing his account with alliteration vi 
reverberante ventorum and assonance urgente cursu. 


eius meatum The pronoun must refer to the N ile, subject of intumescit. The 
slight irregularity, for which see the note ad 20.4.8 ei provinciarum interitum, 
may have led to the reading intumescunt in V. 


spiritu controverso — As the article in TLL IV 788.28—75 shows, the adjective 
is used with exceptional frequency by Amm., either in its literal meaning 
‘adverse’, as here, or ‘opposite’, as in 22.8.14 fluvii...quibus controversae 
cyaneae sunt Symplegades, or ‘controversial’ (the meaning it normally has in 
Cicero), e.g. 21.12.23 litesque audiens controversas, q.V. 


vi reverberante ventorum In a passage dealing i.a. with the Nile Seneca 
writes si crebrioribus ventis ostium caeditur et reverberatus fluctu amnis resistit 
(Nat. 3.26.2). 


humo suppressa Cf. Sen. Nat. 6.24.6 about the island Atalante which was 
removed from sight by a tidal wave: Atalanten insulam aut totam aut certe 
maxima ex parte suppressam. 


per supina camporum speciem exhibet maris | The comparison of the Nile 
during its flooding to the sea (with the villages rising above the waters like 
islands) is traditional. Cf. D.S. 1.36.8 xat tho Uév ydoasg ovens nediadoc, 
tHv 5& RdAcwv xal TOV xMOUOV... 1 TEdcols OUOla yivetat tatc KuxAdor 
vficots and Claud. carm min. 28.3840 Effluit Aegaeo stagnantior, acrior alto 
/ lonio seseque patentibus explicat arvis./ Fluctuat omnis ager; remis sonuere 
novales €.q.8. 

For supinus ‘flat’, ‘low-lying’ cf. 18.6.14 planities supina camporum and Apul. 
Fl. 10 camporum supinam planitiem. The gen. inversus, common in scientific 
digressions, is discussed at 21.10.3 Consertae celsorum montium summitates. 


rexautemluba — C. ulius luba was born c. 50 B.C. as son of Iuba J of Numidia. 
He was led in Caesar’s triumph of 46 B.C. after the battle of Thapsus (Plu. 
Caes. 55) and brought up in Italy (D.C. 51.15.6). He accompanied Octavianus 
in his war against Antonius (D.C. 51.15.6) and received from him the Roman 
citizenship. In 25 B.C. he was given Mauretania as a kingdom (D.C. 53.26.2; 
cf. Str. 17.3.7 (828C), 17.3.12 (831C), Tac. Ann. 4.5.2 and Plin. Nat. 5.16). He 
was married to Cleopatra Selene, daughter of Cleopatra and Antonius (D.C. 
51.15.6, Plu. Ant. 87, Str. 17.3.7 (828C). He died probably shortly after 23 A.D. 
(cf. Tac. Ann. 4.5). luba was a man of learning. Unfortunately his works are 
lost, except for some fragments, FGrH 275, Funaioh, 1.451—-6. Among them 
were several ethnographical-historical works: Heol “Acouvoluwv, Heot AtBuns 
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ouyypauuata, Hept “ApaBiac, ‘Pwuatxt totopta. 

His theory about the source of the Nile and its subterranean course through 
the desert must stem from his work about Libya. In all probability it was used 
in the lost part of Seneca’s dissertation on the Nile in Nat. 4. It is known 
to us from the account in Pliny, Nat. 5.51, on which Solinus 32.2 is based, 
which in its turn seems to have been Amm.’s main source. Solinus’ version 
runs as follows: originem habet a monte inferioris Mauretaniae, qui Oceano 
propingquat. hoc adfirmant Punici libri: hoc Iubam regem accipimus tradidisse. 
Curiously, Amm. does not connect this with the problem of the flooding, as 
Pliny and after him Solinus had done, who writes (32.3): si quando Mauretania, 
unde origo eius, aut nivibus densioribus aut imbribus largioribus inrigatur, 
incrementa exundationis in Aegypto augeantur (= Plin. Nat. 5.51). 


Punicorum confisus textulibrorum The Punici libri have been identified with 
the Periplus of Hanno, the Carthaginian, by Jacoby, 1916, 2390. For textus see 
the note ad 20.4.11. Amm. writes the abl. after confisus, as in 14.2.9 vigore 
corporum ac levitate confisi, 27.10.9 locorum gnaritate confisi (= 30.1.12). 
For other incontestable parallels see TLL [V 207.28—60. 


despectatoceanum More expressive than Solinus’ Oceano propinquat, itself 
an ‘improvement’ on Pliny’s non procul Oceano. Cf. 18.9.2 Mesopotamiae 
plana despectat. Sal. Hist. 1.130 Lyciae Pisidiaeque agros despectantem or 
Verg. A. 7.740 quos maliferae despectant moenia Abellae may have provided 
the model. 


per eas paludes This is an example of careless abridgment, as Amm. has 
not mentioned any paludes before. We must turn to Pliny and Solinus to see 
what he means here. The former tells us that the Nile forms a stagnant lake at 
its source (Nat. 5.51 lacu protinus stagnante, quem vocant Nilidem). Solinus 
speaks about hoc stagnum. Both authors report that in this pool the same 
animals are found as in the Nile. According to Pliny, Iuba put a crocodile from 
Mauretania (vaguely represented by Amm.’s beluae) as a votive offering in 
the temple of Isis at Caesarea to prove his theory. The herbae seem to be an 
addition of Amm. himself. 


nominum diversitate decussa | Amm.’s source here 1s most probably Plin. Nat. 
5.534. Pliny reports that the river after a long subterranean course emerges 
again from the Black Spring. From there it forms the boundary between Africa 
and Ethiopia (hence Amm.’s praetermeans). Further downstream the river 
flows through the middle of Ethiopia and is called the Astapus. Where it makes 
the circuit of the island Meroé, its two branches are called Astabores and 
Astusapes. After its waters have been reunited, it bears for a short distance the 
name Giris, until it is finally called the Nile. Other names mentioned by Pliny 
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are Aegyptus and Triton. A similar description, like that of Pliny probably 
based on Iuba, can be found in Vitr. 8.2.6. J. A.J. 1.39 among others calls the 
river 'yov; He identifies the Nile with one of the rivers in Paradise, Gihon 
(LXX Ge. 2.13). 

For decutere in the meaning required here (‘to get rid of’) TLL offers no 
parallel. Discussa is an attractive alternative; cf. Suet. Jul. 79 affectati etiam 
regii nominis infamiam discutere, Lucr. 4.996 donec discussts redeant erroribus 


ad se. 


quae ei orbem peragranti nationes indidere complures This is possibly in- 
spired by Plin. Nat. 5.52, who says that the Nile after its underground journey 
emerged in the territory of the Masaesyli et hominum coetus veluti circumspicit 
before it disappears again beneath the desert. 


tetans inundatione ditissima Novak’s conjecture exultans is attractive, as 
the same verb is used by Solinus (32.11) in his description of the flooding 
of the Nile: undis exsultantibus molem colligi, quae excessus facit. Vergil has 
exsultantibus vadis in A. 3.557, Ovid exsultantibus undis in Met. 13.892. For 
the terminology in other sources on the Nile see Bonneau, 1964, 69. 


ad cataractas, id est praeruptos scopulos, venit, e quibus praecipitans ruit 
potiusquam fluit Several critics have suspected id est praeruptos scopulos 
as a marginal gloss (for id est in Amm. see 23.6.14, 27.7.6 and 30.4.3, with 
Pepe, 1973), but it seems that Amm. follows Pliny 5.54 here, who writes inter 
occursantis scopulos non fluere immenso fragore creditur, sed ruere. In any 
case Amm. interprets the cataractae as rocks, as in 15.4.2, where he compares 
the Rhine to the Nile: ut per cataractas inclinatione praecipiti funditur Nilus. 
That Amm. follows Pliny directly appears from the word play ruere — fluere, 
which is not in Solinus. 


unde Atos olim accolas The name of this nation is found nowhere else. 
Wesseling’s suggestion (ad D.S. 1.19.2) to read Aetos here, because this was 
one of the names of the Nile, was rejected out of hand by Mommsen, 1909, 421 
n.}, who does not seem to have realized that the remark in D.S. about the name 
of the Nile follows immediately upon a description of its violent character: 51 
dé THY OFUTHTA xal THY Blav ToD xatevexGEvtos PevUatOS TOV EV NOTANOV 
“Aetov (‘Eagle’) 6vouac8yvat. Thus, the connection between the name of the 
river and its headlong downward rush would be the same in both authors. Some 
words, e.g. <est dictus et> may have been lost through misunderstanding of the 
text, once unde in unde aetos had been read as undae. An alternative solution 
to get rid of the incomprehensible atos would be to change it into Aoros, 
as Mommsen already suggested in the same footnote, thereby establishing a 
connection between the name of the people and their affliction. However, in 
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that case we would still be left with a detail that cannot be traced to any of 
Amm.’s sources; this is unparalleled in his account. 

In all probability therefore, the name of the accolae was not mentioned by 
Amm., who identified them with the Catadupi, for whom see the note ad 
2212: 


usu aurium fragore assiduo deminuto necessitas vertere solum ad quietiora 
coegit Amm.’s direct source seems to have been Sen. Nat. 4.2.5: Quem 
(strepitum) perferre gens ibi-a Persis collocata non potuit obtusis assiduo 
fragore auribus et ob hoc sedibus ad quietiora translatis. See further the note 
ad §3 Catadupos. For vertere solum ‘to migrate’ (as an exile) cf. 15.3.1] 
protectores vero pronuntiati vertere solum exsilio, 17.13.23 animas amittere 
potiusquam cogi solum vertere putabantur. It is found from Cicero onward, 
cf. Caec. 100 solum vertunt, hoc est sedem et locum mutant. The reading ad 
quietiora (atque diciora V) is given certainty by the text of Seneca. 


exinde lenius means The Nile beyond the First Cataract is described by Plin. 
Nat. 5.54 as lenis et confractis aquis domitaque violentia; Mela 1.51 calls it 
tum demum placidior et iam bene navigabilis. 


per oStia septem, quorum singula perpetuorum amnium usum et faciem prae- 
bent,...eiectatur Cf. Mela1.51 septemque in ora se scindens, singulis tamen 
grandis evolvitur. For perpetui amnes and eiectare see the relevant notes ad 
22.029. 


praeter amnes plurimos ex alveo derivatos auctore These enigmatic words 
are best understood as a paraphrase of Sen. Nat. 4.2.12, who, after having 
mentioned the seven mouths, writes multos nihilominus ignobiles ramos in 
aliud atque aliud litus porrigit. Amm.’s amnes correspond to Seneca’s ‘less 
well known branches’ of the Nile. Both amnes and Seneca’s ignobiles ramos 
would be in contrast with the seven main rivers, whose names are given below. 


cadentesque in suppares eius For cadere ‘to discharge itself’ cf. Liv. 38.4.3 
amnis Aretho. .. cadit in sinum maris. The suppares eius can hardly be anything 
else than the seven main rivers, which are said to be nearly as large as the Nile 
itself: Sen. Nat. 4.2.12 per septena oStia in mare emittitur; quaodcumque ex his 
elegeris, mare (a.l. amnis) est. For suppar cf. 31.2.2] (Halani) Hunisque per 
omnia suppares and Gel. 17.14.1 (Publilius) dignus habitus est, qui subpar 
Laberio iudicaretur. 


quibus subiecta vocabula...Pelusiacus “The names mentioned below’. For 
this use of subicere cf. Plin. Nat. 32.62 sunt... Muciani verba, quae subiciam. 
There are no other examples in Amm. According to most sources, the Nile 
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has seven mouths. Only Hat. 2.10 calls the Nile xevtaotouos. In 2.17 he 
distinguishes the Pelusian, Canobic, Sebennytic, Saitic and Mendesian, adding 
that the Bolbitine and the Bucolic mouths are not natural, but dug by man. 
Not all writers give the same names to the mouths. Amm. is in accordance 
with D.S. 1.37.7, who enumerates them in inverse order, from east to west. 
Str. 17.1.18 (801C) calls them the Canobic, Bolbitine, Sebennytic, Phatnitic, 
Mendesian, Tanitic and Pelusiac. Mela 1.60 and Plin. Nat. 5.64 have the same 
list, except that Mela calls the Tanitic mouth Cataptystum and Pliny prefers 
the name Canopicus to Heracleoticus. The latter two are explicitly identified 
by Solinus (32.42). 


oriens autem inde, ut dictum est, propellitur e paludibus | Amm. returns to 
section 8. The mention of the paludes shows that he accepts Iuba’s theory 
concerning the source of the Nile. 


insulasque efficit plures Here Amm. follows Solinus again, who writes 
(32.6): multas magnasque ambit insulas, quarum pleraeque sunt tam vas- 
tae magnitudinis, ut vix eas dierum quinque (so also Plin. Nat. 5.53) cursu 
praetermeet. 


porrectis spatiis...extentae Cf. 25.4.13 peragratis spatiis regionum exten- 
tis. Dicuntur refers to Pliny and Solinus, quoted above. 


inter quas duae suntclarae Through adrastic abridgment Amm. jumps from 
Sol. 32.7 nobilissima earum est Meroe to the remark of the same author about 
the Nile Delta in Sol. 32.1: inferiorem eius (Aegypti) partem Nilus circumfluit, 
qui scissus a loco cui Delta nomen est ad insulae faciem spatia amplectitur 
interamna. The Delta is also called an island in D.S. 1.34.1 and Str. 17.1.4 
(788C): yéyove 57 vijcos Ex te thH¢ Darattys xal TOv pevUdtwv augoty 
tov notauou. See Tab. Peut. VIII 4. 


a triquetrae litterae forma hoc vocabulo signatius appellata The adjective 
is used of Britain by Caesar: Gal. 5.13.1 insula natura triquetra. In Lucr. 1.717 
and Hor. S. 2.6.55 it is used in a periphrasis for Sicily. D.S. 1.34.1 explicitly 
compares the Delta to Sicily: To 8’ obv Aéhta ty Uinedta tH oyruate 
naoandyotov. For signatius ‘clearly’, ‘exactly’ cf. 23.6.1 non quid signatius 
explicet, sed quid debeat praeteriri scrutatur and 29.1.33. Here it must mean 
‘expressively’. 


Meroe et Delta The island Meroé, part of Ethiopia (22.15.31), is the largest 
of the islands in the Nile; cf. e.g. Str. 1.2.25 (32C) and Sol. 30.9. It was given 
its name by Cambyses (Str. 17.1.5 [791C]) and has been extensively described 
by Strabo 17.2.2 (821C-—822C). It is dominated by the city of the same name. 
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Meroé was not a real island, but considered as such because it was nearly 
encircled by the Nile, Sol. 32.7; see also Bunbury 1879, vol. 1 584, vol. 2 436. 
For its history see Torok, 1988. 


cum autem...in Libram — Cf. Sen. Nat. 4.1.2 and Plin. Nat. 18.167 Amm. 
follows and abridges Sol. 32.12-3 cum per cancrum sol vehatur.. .deinde 
revocare exitus universos, cum in virginem transeat penitusque intra ripas 
suas capere, cum libram sit ingressus. See also Bonneau, 1964, 44—5. 


diebusque centum sublatius fluens  1.e. from the summer solstice to the 
autumnal equinox, cf. D.S. 1.36.2 ano Bepiv@yv tponGy...abetat... uexpl 
THs lonueclac tH¢ UETONWPLVIAS. 


mitigatis ponderibus aquarum — For mitigare in connection with natural phe- 
nomena see TLL VIII 1150.32—S5. 


navibus antea pervius equitabiles campos ostendit The contrast between 
navibus pervius and equitabiles would be more pointed, if both attributes 
referred to the same noun, viz. campos. Amm. probably intends to say that 
the fields, which were navigabiles become equitabiles again. It is therefore 
better to read pervios (A), as Rolfe does in the Loeb edition. The only other 
instance of equitabilis is Curt. 4.9.10 opportuna explicandis copiis regio erat, 
equitabilis et vasta planities. Surprisingly, its Greek counterpart inndowog Is 
used in connection with Egypt. Herodotus tells us how king Sesostris made 
Lower Egypt almost inaccessible by digging many canals: 2.108 éxoteuv te 
ox éxdvtes Alyuntoy, tO nolv govcay innaciuny xal aquagevouévny naoay, 
évdsea tovtwv. The story is repeated in D.S. 1.57.3 inmdowog ovoa xal tatc 
ouvwetoty cUBatoc. That Amm. uses the extremely rare word equitabilis here 
is either sheer coincidence or a conscious translation. 


abunde itaque luxurians...venerit parcior _ A fine chiastic rendering of Sol. 
32.14 hoc etiam addunt pariter eum nocere, sive abundantius exaestuet sive 
parcius. For luxuriari cf. Ps. Aug. serm. ed. Mai 1.1 luxuriatur aqua (sc. 
in paradiso) ... et... propinat floribus ubertatem (TLL VIL2.1927.62—6). For 
causative infructuosus TLL VII.1.1496.1 1-2 quotes as a parallel Ambr. spir. 
| prol. 7 totus orbis infructuoso aestu gentilis superstitionis arebat. 


gurgitum enim nimietate umectans...segetes | Amma. inverts Sol. 32.14: cum 
exiguitas minimum adportet fecunditatis, propensior copia diuturno umore 
culturam moretur. For nimietas cf. 19.4.2 Nimietatem frigoris aut caloris vel 
umoris aut siccitatis with De Jonge’s note. This is the only example of umectare 
in Amm. Vergil uses it of a river: qua niger umectat flaventia culta Galaesus 
(G. 4.126). 
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15.12 


15.13 


15.14 


eumque nemo aliquando extolli cubitis altius sedecim possessor optavit A 
lively rendering of Sol. 32.15 maximos eius exitus cubitis duodeviginti con- 
surgere, iustissimos sedecim temperari (hence the following words in Amm. st 
inciderit moderatius), nec in quindecim abesse proventus fructuarios, quicquid 
infra sit, famem facere. For adjectival nemo cf. 26.6.2 nemo enim dicti auctor 
exstitit verus and see Szantyr 205. There is a note on possessor ad 20.10.2. 


in loco praepinguis caespitis Novak’s conjecture in liquorem pinguts is 
far superior to Heraeus’ in loco praepinguis for V’s loquorepinguis, because 
loco seems devoid of meaning. What we expect here is a reference to the 
moisture left by the Nile, making the soil exceptionally fertile. D.S. 1.36.4 tH 
BeBpeyuévys yaeac mentions this detail in his description of the Egyptian 
way of farming. Liquor pinguis caespitis is best interpreted as a gen. inversus: 
‘the soil which is made fertile by the moisture’. 


cum augmento fere septuagesimo  Plin. Nat. 18.95 tells us that the increase of 
wheat was hundred-fold. Exp. 36 goes even further: ad eos enim una mensura 
centum et centum viginti mensuras facit. Spurr, 1986, 83 points out that what 
is being referred to in these texts is not the yield ratio, but the growth of ears 
from a single seed. 


solusque fluminum auras nullas exspirat |The observation is completely out 
of place here, and simply taken over from Sol. 32.16, who ended his discussion 
of the Nile in the same way, as Pliny had done (Nat. 5.58). The problem was 
posed by Hdt. 2.19: tatté te 84 Bovdduevocs cidévar Latépeov xal 6 tt ablpac 
ANOTVEOVGAS WOUVOS TavTWY NOTAU@Y OU napéyetat. He found the answer 
himself as a side product of his discovery why the Nile rose in midsummer: 
2.27 tH¢ aves SE REPL, OTL OVX anORvEEL, tHvdEe EYW YVOUNV, OS xdota 
and JeouewWv YwWpEWV OVX Oixdc¢ EotL OVAEv (i.e. no breeze arising from the 
river) dnonvEeetv, avon S€ ano (buxypov ttvoc ~LAget avéetv. See the discussion 
in Lloyd ad loc. The explanation is repeated by D.S. 1.38.7, who uses it to 
refute the 56¢a of Anaxagoras that the Nile received its waters from melting 
snow. Cf. also Aristid. Or. 36.114, who uses the absence of exhalations as an 
argument to refute the theory defended 1.a. by Callisthenes (§6). 


Exuberat Aegyptus... pecudibus multis Cf. 23.6.65 satietate frugum et pe- 
cortbus et arbustis exuberat and Col. 1.1.5 quod ...regiones...largissimis 
olivitatibus Liberique vindemiis exuberent. 

unde amphibia nominantur The reading of V amfiboe makes it very likely 
that Amm. used the Greek term auptBtot. It would have been in keeping with 
the principle laid down on p. xxi of the Introduction to the Teubner-edition to 
print amfibioe. Amphibia is found in Isid. orig. 12.6.3, who adds ut phocae, 
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crocodili, hippopotami. 


vescuntur ‘The absolute use of vesci is rare and seems to be confined to human 
subjects, e.g. Cic. N.D. 2.160 ad vescendum hominibus apta. Nascuntur would 
be an attractive alternative, cf. Caes. Gal. 4.2.2 (iumenta) quae sunt apud eos 
nata and Sen. Suas. 1.13 beluarum in Oceano nascentium magnitudinem. 


bubali Cf. Sol. 20.5 (about the Black Forest): sunt et uri, quos inperitum vul- 
gus vocat bubalos, cum bubali paene ad cervinam faciem in Africa procreentur 
(~ Plin. Nat. 8.38). 


spinturnicia omni deformitate ridicula The reading spinturnicia is an erudite 
conjecture by Pithou for V’s pisturnicia. It looks like a diminutive form of 
spinturnix, which ts described as incendiaria avis in Plin. Nat. 10.36, probably 
because of the association with ontvO%p, ‘spark’. According to Fest. 446.7 
spintyrnix est avis genus turpis figurae. Pliny admits his ignorance about this 
bird: sed haec ipsa quae esset inter aves qui se scire diceret non inveni. See 
also Thompson, 1936, 266 and André, 1967, 145-6. Keller, 1980, vol. 2, 36-7, 
alleges that the spinturnix should be identified with the eagle owl. 

However, it is open to doubt whether Amm. thought of the spinturnicia as 
birds at all. They are mentioned here among the terrestrian animals (et in 
aridis quidem, §14), after which Amm. discusses the water animals (/nter 
aquatiles autem bestias, §15), followed by the birds in §25-6 (inter Aegyptias 
alites). Moreover, the qualification omni deformitate ridicula seems to point 
in another direction. In Pl. Mil. 989 a girl is described as pithecium haec 
est... et spinturnicium, which 1s definitely not intended as a compliment. In all 
probability Amm., like Plautus, associated the spinturnicium with monkeys. 
The dog-faced baboon would be an attractive candidate, because its Greek 
name xuvoxépahos would go a long way to explain Amm.’s remark about 
its ugliness. It is described by D.S. 3.35.5 as follows: Ot 8’ dvoualduevor 
XUVOXEAAOL TOIS UEV GOLAGLY avEpwnoLs Suceideot NapEeUgEepers EloL. 


Inter aquatiles... bestias crocodilus...abundat _ A surprising inconsistency 
in view of the immediately following words assuetum elementis ambobus. For 
the Egyptian crocodile the basic text is of course Hdt. 2.68-70, which was 
followed by Arist. HA 5.33 (S58 a 17-24). Amm.’s passage about the crocodile 
is based on the account given by Solinus 32.22—8, occasionally supplemented 
by direct reference to Solinus’ source, Plin. Nat. 8.89-94. The Romans were 
fascinated by these animals. They were put on show for the first time by M. 
Aemilius Scaurus in 58 B.C. (Plin. Nat. 8.96 = Sol. 32.31). According to Sym- 
machus epist. 9.141 they were indispensable in theatrical shows: prae ceteris 
autem, quae Romana spectacula desiderant, crocodillos functio theatralis ef- 
flagitat. The tame crocodiles in Arsinoé, also called Kpoxodethwv ndatc, were 
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15.15 


worshipped there and became a tourist attraction; Str. 17.1.38 (811C—812C). 
For the crocodile see in general Toynbee, 1973, 218-20; Keller, 1980, vol. 2, 
260-70. 


exitiale quadrupes malum  Plin. Nat. 8.89 and Sol. 32.22 had called the 
crocodile guadrupes malum. Malum exitiale is found in Sil. 8.256 concerning 
the defeat at Cannae. 


lingua carens This erroneous detail stems from Herodotus. Plu. De /s. et 
Osir. 75 (381 b) even reports a symbolic interpretation of this curious feature: 
ulunua Geod Aéyetat yeyovévat Udvog LEV ayhwaaos Hv Pwvas yao O 
etosg Adyos anpoadéng €or. Aristotle knew better: oti wév yao H yA@tTa 
tH x&tw (sc. jaw) ouueurs (PA 2.17, 660 b 28). Pliny had written linguae 
usu caret (Nat. 8.89), which was simplified to linguam non habet by Solinus 
(31.22). 


maxillam superiorem commovens solam _ As this is described time and again 
as a distinctive feature of the crocodile, Gardthausen was probably right in 
emending to solum (‘the only animal that moves its upper Jaw’). Cf. Plin. Nat. 
8.89 unum superiore mobili maxilla imprimit morsum. Sol. 32.22 has only 
maxillam movet superiorem. 


ordine dentium pectinato Sol. 32.22 stipante se pectinatim serie dentium (= 
Plin. Nat. 8.89). 


per ova edens fetus anserinis similia | Repeated over and over again from 
Hdt. 2.6 ta uév... @& ynvéwv o¥ TOAAG ueTova tixter. Amm. follows Sol. 
32.22 qualia anseris edit ova rather than Pliny’s parit ova quanta anseres (Nat. 
8.89). 


si haberet etiam pollices e.q.s. This observation is a personal addition by 
Amm. It is not found in any of the sources that he regularly consulted. How- 
ever, It may have been suggested by Plin. Nar. 11.249 sunt autem crura his 
(crocodilis) obliqua humani pollicis modo. 


diebus humi vaporatur Amma. has vaporatus relatively often, e.g. 17.7.12 
vaporatis temportbus, 18.9.2 vaporatis aestibus (= 19.4.1, 26.7.2), 25.4.10 in 
pulvere vaporato Persidis, which makes Erfurdt’s vaporatur for V’s veperatur 
convincing. Pliny (Nat. 8.89) tells us that the crocodile acts in this way because 
it tries to keep itself warm by night and by day, a detail left out by Sol. 


ut eius terga catafracta vix tormentorum ictibus perforentur Cf. Sol. 32.24 
circumdatur maxima cutis firmitate in tantum, ut ictus quovis tormento adactos 
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tergo repercutiat. According to TLL III 592.54—5 this is the only instance of 
catafractus used “translate”. For substantival catafractus see ad 20.7.2 and for 
perforare ad 20.7.6. 


The miraculum related in this section is based on Sol. 32.21 Apis natalem 
Memphici celebrant iactu paterae aureae, quam proiciunt in Nili statum gur- 
gitem. haec sollemnitas per septem dies agitur: quibus diebus cum sacerdotibus 
quasdam crocodili indutias habent nec attrectant lavantes. verum octavo die 
caerimonits iam peractis, velut reddita saeviendi licentia, solitam resumunt 
atrocitatem (= Plin. Nat. 8.186). 


quasi pacto foedere quodam castrensi The adjective castrensis, for which 
see ad 22.7.7, is added to bring out the military character of the word indutiae 
in Sol. 


per septem caerimoniosos dies mitescunt |The word caerimoniosus is hapax 
legomenon. As Bonneau, 1964, 300-1 explains, this refers to 14—20 July, the 
week in which the Nile rises. The festival, celebrated in Memphis, was called 
the anniversary of Apis, or of the Nile or even of the world. Both Pliny (Nat. 
8.186) and Solinus (32.21) speak about the natales Apis. Amm.’s Nili suggests 
that he had independent information here. The explanation of the phenomenon 
is provided by Strabo, who says that the crocodiles avoid the river 51a tOv 
eoby (Str. 17.1.54, 820C). 


Amm.’s account is based on Sol. 32.26: Est et delphinum genus in Nilo, quo- 
rum dorsa serratas habent cristas. hi delphines crocodilos studio eliciunt ad 
natandum demersique astu fraudulento tenera ventrium subternatantes secant 
et interimunt. See also Sen. Nat. 4.2.14 and Plin. Nat. 8.91. 


fortuita...morte ‘A natural death’, cf. 23.6.44 excedentes ...e vita morte 
fortuita, The expression is probably inspired by Tac. Ann. 12.52.2 morte fortuita 
an per venenum exstinctus, see also Ann. 2.4.2 and 16.19.2. 


alii dirumpuntur suffossis alvi mollibus Pace Blomgren 150-1, Solinus’ 
tenera ventrium seems sufficient justification for Salmasius’ alvi mollibus, 
instead of V’s alveis mollibus, the more so because with this reading the 
monotonous series of endings in -is and -ibus (suffossis. . . cristis) ts interrupted. 
However, in view of the fact that Amm. always writes alveus it is better to read 
alvei, which, moreover results in a cursus tardus. For dirumpere cf. 21.6.3 
interna compage disrupta. Suffodere is found in the description of Julian’s 
fatal wound: 25.3.23 hiante latius suffossi lateris vulnere. Cf. also Liv. 42.59.3 


ilia suffodere. 
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15.17 


15.18 


15.19 


dorsualibus cristis The adjective is found in the description of dolphins 
in Sol. 12.4: aculeatae sunt pinnae dorsuales. It is read per coniecturam in 
Amm.’s famous account of his escape from Amida in 19.8.7: cuius (jumenti) 
dorsuali (Langen, dorsuatis V) comprensi Servitio usus €.q.S. 


The Crocodile Bird (Pluvianus Aegyptius) is described in Hdt. 2.68: 6 teoythog 
éadivav é¢ TO otéua (tO xpoxodelAou) xatantver TAS BdéArdac (‘leeches’), 
0 88 Oyehetuevos Hdetat, xal obdév oivetat TOV tpOYLAov. See also Arist. HA 
612a 20-4, Plu. Mor. 980 D (=SA 31.2) and Ael. NA 3.11, 8.25. Apart from the 
fact that the bird is called strophilos in Sol. 32.25, Amm. again reproduces the 
account of that author: strophilos avis parvula est: ea reduvias escarum dum 
adfectat, os beluae huiusce paulatim scalpit et sensim scalpurrigine (‘tickling’) 
blandiente aditum sibi in usque fauces facit (~Plin. Nat. 8.90, who calls the 
bird trochilos). See Thompson, 1936, 288-9, André, 1967, 156; Keller, 1980, 
vol.2, 180-1. 


dum escarum minutias captat Like Solinus, Amm. compresses the account 
to the point where it becomes obscure, omitting to tell the reader that the escae 
are left-overs in the mouth of the crocodile. 


genas...eius irritatius titillando In his effort to emulate Solinus’ sensim 
scalpurrigine blandiente Amm. creates the neologism irritatius. It is doubtful 
whether this refers to the eagerness of the little bird, as TLL VII 2.431.18 
interprets it. Instead the text of Solinus rather suggests that “pleasantly tickling” 
(Rolfe) is what Amm. wanted to say. In the case of the crocodile, Amm.’s 
genae seems a poor substitute for Solinus’ os. For titillare cf. Cic. Off. 2.63 
assentatorum populi multitudinis levitatem voluptate quasi titillantium. 


enhydrus, ichneumonis genus In itself, V’s hydrus (‘watersnake’) seems 
appropriate enough. Hdt. 2.76 even compares the sacred snakes of Thebes to 
Hdeot: TOU SE MLO H ULOEYYH OLN NEE TOV USowyv. On the other hand, Herodotus 
mentions evwdetec in the Nile (2.72). The fact that at least some mss. of Solinus 
and Isid. orig. 12.2.36, which is based on Solinus, mention the enhydrus in 
this context makes Salmasius’ conjecture convincing. The ichneumon, a kind 
of mongoose, was a specifically Nilotic animal. It is described by several 
ancient authors, e.g. Plin. Nat. 8.90 and Str. 17.1.39 (812C). It is known for 
its enmity to snakes and especially crocodiles. Cic. N.D. 1.101 writes of the 
ichneumon’s utilitas (possum de ichneumonum utilitate. .. dicere), presumably 
because it killed dangerous animals. D.S. |.35.7.states that the ichneumon 
destroys only the eggs of the crocodile, whereas Str. 17.1.39 (812C) and Sol. 
32.25 (ichneumon. .. penetrat beluam populatisque vitalibus erosa exit alvo) 
report that it kills the crocodile itself. See on the ichneumon Toynbee, 1973, 
91-2, Keller, 1980, vol.1, 158-60. 
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populato ventre vitalibus dilancinatis Cf. 15.3.10 extractis vitalibus interi- 
it and Plin. Nat. 11.207 ossa...vitalibus natura circumdedit. Dilancinare is 
very rare. TLL V 1.1160.31—5 mentions i.a. Sol. 27.22 leones. .. dilancinatas 
(bestias) exanimant pedum nisibus and Amm. 14.7.18 inter dilancinantium 
manus. 


audax tamencrocodilus _ For the loss of the adversative force of tamen see the 
notes ad 20.5.1, 21.4.6 and 21.12.12. Amm. hastens to the end of the passage 
on the crocodile and does not pause to tell us about the brave Tentyrites, who 
even dare to ride on the back of the beast (Plin. Nat. 8.92 terribilis haec contra 
fugaces beluas est, fugax contra sequentes ~ Sol. 32.27 nam haec monstra 
fugientes insequuntur, formidant resistentes), which alone gives a meaningful 
context for this sentence. Amm. imitates the chiastic word order he found in 
his sources and further embellishes his sentence by variatio: fugaces — ubi 
audacem senserit. 


in terra acutius cernens So]. 32.28 in aqua obtunsius vident, in terra acutis- 
sime, going back ultimately to Hdt. 2.68 tuphov dé év Bdatt, Ev 5é TH aiPoty 
d€useoxéotatov. 


per quattuor menses hibernos nullo vesci dicitur cibo Cf. Hdt. 2.68, Plin. 
Nat. 8.94 and Sol. 32.28 hieme nullum cibum cqpiunt. quin etiam quattuor 
menses a coeptu brumae inedia exigunt. 


Hippopotami | Matthews 462 considers the section on the hippopotamus as 
especially Herodotean in spirit. This may be true, but it is definitely an un- 
derstatement to say, as Matthews does, that Amm. “may have read the details 
in Pliny or Solinus”. In fact both form and content of this passage are due 
to the latter, who writes: Hippopotamus in eodem flumine ac solo nascitur, 
equino et dorso et iuba et hinnitu, rostro resimo, ungulis bifidis, aprugineis 
dentibus, cauda tortuosa. noctibus segetes depascitur, ad quas pergit aver- 
sus astu doloso, ut fallente vestigio revertenti nullae ei insidiae praeparentur. 
idem cum distenditur nimia satietate, harundines recens caesas petit, per quas 
tamdiu obversatur, quoad stirpium acuta pedes vulnerent, ut profluvio sangut- 
nis levetur sagina: plagam deinde caeno oblinit, usquedum vulnus conducatur 
in cicatricem (Sol. 32.30-1 = Plin. Nat. 8.95). This is again confirmation of 
Fornara’s view that there is no proof of Amm.’s direct use of Herodotus’ work 
(1992 [2], 422-3 and 426 n. 27). 

The first description of the hippopotamus is Hdt. 2.71, which was used by 
Arist. HA 502 a 9ff. D.S. 1.35.10 describes how the animals were hunted and 
caught. See further Toynbee, 1973, 128-30 and Keller, 1980, vol. 1, 406-7. 
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15.20 


15.21 


15.22 


15.23 


ultra animalia cuncta ratione carentia sagacissimi The hippopotami are the 
cleverest of animals. By ratione carentia man is excluded, as carentium anima 
in Quint. /nst. 3.7.6 distinguishes plants from animals. 


interim ‘For the moment’, cf. 17.4.11 cuius rei scientiam his interim duobus 
exemplis. ..,28.4.35 Sit satis interim haec digessisse super rebus urbanis,; TLL 
VII 1.2203.80—2204.6. 


inter arundines celsas ut squalentes nimia densitate The addition ut squa- 
lentes gives the reason why this clever animal has its lair amid the reeds: they 
make it invisible and unapproachable. See for this use of ut with a participle the 
note ad 20.8.21. Sgualere is used of regions which are overgrown and therefore 
impenetrable, as in 15.4.3 (lacum) horrore silvarum squalentium inaccessum 
and 30.1.13 tramitem medium squalentem frutectis et sentibus. 


otium pervigili studio circumspectat It is doubtful if this 1s indeed ‘a rare 
touch of humour’, as was remarked in the note ad 21.4.8. Amm. simply means 
that the hippopotamus waits until everything is quiet, before it goes out (Sol. 
32.30 noctibus segetes depascitur). For circumspectare cf. 22.8.18 with the 
note and cf. Liv. 21.39.5 circumspectantis defectionis tempus, Tac. Hist. 1.55.2 
initium erumpendi circumspectabant. 


laxataque copia Cf. 27.9.7 cum eis nec quiescendi nec inveniendi ad victum 
utilia copia laxaretur and see the note ad 20.11.9. 


aversis vestigiis distinguit tramites multos For aversus cf. the display of 
courtly manners by Antoninus in 18.8.6 e medio prospectu abscessit non 
aversus, sed, dum evanesceret, verecunde retrogradiens et pectus ostentans. 
Tramites 1s ‘effiziertes Objekt’ of distinguere, which is paraphrased correctly 
in TLL V 1.1529.75-6 as “varie ducit”. 


plant ttineris lineas — Cf. Rufin. hist. 3.32 recti itineris lineam derelinquens. 


repertum A somewhat surprising change of gender after the preceding dis- 
tenta (sc. belua),. 


extuberato ventre Cf. the account of Jovian’s death 25.10.13 vel extuberato 
caplite perisse. 


sagina distentum faciat levem Sc. ventrem. For sagina cf. the note ad 
21.12.15 and for distentus see ad 22.12.6. On account of this sagacious de- 
meanour Pliny calls the hippopotamus repertor detrahendi sanguinis (‘blood- 
letting’, Nat. 28.121). 
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quam diu in cicatrices conveniant plagae This is the only instance of 
quamdiu with subj. in Amm. It was probably provoked by Solinus’ 32.31 
usquedum vulnus conducatur in cicatricem, quoted above. Cf. Symm. epist. 
2.32.2 in cicatricem vulnus meum convenit. 


monstruosas antehac raritates in beluis | The implication of antehac seems to 
be that in later times the Roman public became accustomed to these animals, 
because they were often produced in venationes. For raritas cf. 18.4.5 quis 
eorum ferret examina, quorum raritas difficile toleratur? 


in aedilitate Scauri Cf. Sol. 32.31 hippopotamos et crocodilos primus Romae 
M. Scaurus invexit (~ Plin. Nat. 8.96). For the hippopotamus in theatrical 
displays see also D.C. 51.22.5, 72.10.3. 


patris illius Scauri Amma. is mistaken here. M. Aemilius Scaurus (Klebs, 
1894, 588), the aedilis curulis of the year 58 B.C., is the same as the one 
in whose defence, among others, Cicero spoke when he was prosecuted in a 
repetundae case in 54 B.C. by the Sardinians, after he had been their governor 
in 55 B.C. As an aedile he was known for his extravagant shows; Cic. Off. 
2.57, V. Max. 2.4.6~7, Plin. Nat. 8.64. 


Tullius imperat Sardis, ut e.g.s. Probably a slightly overstated allusion to 
Scaur. 17: agmen tu mihi inducas Sardorum et catervas et me non criminibus 
urgere, sed Afrorum fremitu terrere conere? Non potero equidem disputare, 
sed ad horum fidem et mansuetudinem confugere, ad ius iurandum iudicum, 
ad populi Romani aequitatem, qui hanc familiam in hac urbe principem voluit 
esse. If this is correct orbis terrarum auctoritate is best taken as an abstractum 
pro concreto for the Roman people. For sentire cum cf. 18.6.20 adulescens 
nobiscum occulte sentiens and Cic. Att. 7.1.3 nec cum Caesare sentienti pug- 
nandum esse cum Pompeio. 


huc ducti Nowhere else in Amm. does huc refer to Rome. Nor does hic or 


hinc. 


inveniri nusquam possunt This is confirmed by Amm.’s contemporary The- 
mistius in his 10th Oration (140 a): duoyeoaivouey é€yonuévwy ex AtBung 
uev Ehe~avtwy, Ex Oettadlag S€ Acdvtwv, Ex S€ TOV EAGY TOV Repl TOV 
Netiov tv innwv TOv rotautwv; The hippopotami were not only hunted for 
the theatre, but also because they did damage to the crops and because their 
hide was valuable. 


ad Blemmyas migrasse compulsi The Blemmyes were a semi-nomadic peo- 
ple which inhabited the desert region between the Nile valley and the Red Sea. 
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15.24 


15.25 


See De Jonge’s note ad 14.4.3. For an extensive treatise about the Blemmyae 
see Updegraff, 1988. For the use of the infin. perf. migrasse see Szantyr 351-2. 


quarum varietas nullo comprehendi numero potest Cf. 28.1.14 quorum nec 
diversitas comprehendi nec numerus potest, probably inspired by Verg. G. 
2.1034 sed neque quam multae species nec nomina quae sint / est numerus; 
neque enim numero comprendere refert. 


ibis sacra est et amabilis et innocua The ibis is a standard element in de- 
scriptions of Egypt since Hdt. 2.75—6, who reports (following Hecataeus) how 
this bird defends Egypt against the invasions of winged serpents. Herodotus 
distinguishes the White Ibis and the Black Ibis, and specifies that it is the Black 
Ibis that fights the serpents. Aelian 2.35 follows this account: xat toUtwv at 
uédatvat tobe ntepwtods dyes €& “ApaBlag etc Atyuntov napedOeiv ovx 
ERLTOENOVAL, THS YHs ths ylAns nponohevovoat. This must be wrong, because 
both varieties feed on shell-fish and beetles and never on serpents. However, 
a third kind, the Hermit Ibis, does feed on serpents and lizards. See Lloyd’s 
commentary on Hdt. 2.75 and for extensive references to ancient sources about 
the ibis Thompson, 1936, 106-14, André, 1967, 94—5 and Keller, 1980, vol. 2, 
198-202. For the ibis in Amm. see Mooney, 1957, 61-2. As the quotations ad 
loc. will show, Amm. follows Solinus 32.32-3 closely. 

The White Ibis was sacred to Isis and Thot, the Egyptian Moongod. Cicero, in 
N.D. 1.101, connects the worship of the ibis with its usefulness in warding off 
the dangerous serpents: avertunt pestem ab Aegypto, cum volucris anguis, ex 
vastitate Libyae vento Africo invectas interficiunt atque consumunt. ex quo fit ut 
illae (sc. angues) nec morsu vivae noceant nec odore mortuae. This is Amm.’s 
only remark about Egyptian animal worship. It may well be that Amm. avoids 
the subject, because it is incompatible with his respect for Egyptian religion. 
As Amm.’s description is evidently based on Solinus, as the quotations a.l. 
will show, his innocuae is best interpreted passively, ‘unharmed’, ‘inviolable’, 
as in TLL VII 1.1710.1-12, rather than actively, as do Wagner (“utilissima’”’) 
and Rolfe (“harmless”). As for amabilis, this is the only instance in which it is 
used of an animal (TLL I 1806.65). In Amm. it refers to beloved kings (15.9.3, 
23.6.40), to the title Augustus (23.6.5) and to the city of Miletus (28.4.1). 


nidulis suis ad cibum suggerens ova serpentum . Sol. 32.32 serpentium popu- 
latur ova gratissimamque ex his escam nidis suis refert. For ni(du)li, ‘nestlings’ 
cf. Verg. G. 4.17 ore ferunt dulcem nidis inmitibus escam. 


> 


efficit, ut rarescant mortiferae pestes Sol. 32.32 sic rarescunt proventus fe- 
tuum noxtorum. The only certain instance of rarescere in Amm. is 26.3.1 
veneficos, qui tunc rarescebant. In 31.2.8 the Teubner edition has Bickel’s 
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conjecture rarescunt in the digression on the Huns: subito de industria dispersi 
rarescunt (iugescunt V). 


occurrunt eaedem volucres pinnatis agminibus anguium Sol. 32.33 nam 
quaecumque Arabicae paludes pennatorum anguium mittunt examina... in 
aére occursant catervis pestilentibus. A long list of parallel passages from 
Greek and Latin literature is given by Pease ad Cic. N.D. 1.101. For the 
winged serpents cf. the description of Triptolemus’ chariot drawn by aeriis 
serpentibus et pinnigeris in 22.2.3. 


venena maligna gignentes Sol. 32.33 quorum tam citum virus est, ut morsum 
ante mors quam dolor insequatur. Maligna gignentes is Clark’s plausible 
conjecture for V’s malignantes. The verb is used with remarkable frequency 
of natural products in the digression on Persia (23.6.16, 38, 56, 68, 88). 


antequam finibus suis excedunt Sol. 32.33 prius quam terminos patrios 
externum malum vastet. The detail is repeated time and again following Hdt. 
2.75 dnavtmoas é¢ thy EoBodhy TAUTHY THS YOON. 


per rostra edere fetus Sol. 32.33 ore pariunt. The belief was ridiculed by 
Arist. in GA 3.6 (756 b) etal yap tives ot A€youot xatad to otédua uUlyvucbat 
tous Te xdpaxac xal thy (Biv... ankG¢ xal doxéxtuc Aéyovtes. 


ultra omnem perniciem saevientes For comparable expressions with ultra 
see 19.2.3, 22.68.25, 22, 15.28, 245.2. 


basiliscos...viperas As Mooney, 1957, 67, observed, Amm.’s catalogue 
does not correspond exactly with the long lists of serpents in Pliny (Nat. 
8.856), Lucan (9.700 sqq.) and Solinus (Sol. 27.28-35). However, there can 
be little doubt that again Amm.’s main source 1s Solinus, who mentions the 
same serpents except the vipera. For the basilisk see Luc. 9.724—6, Plin. Nat. 
8.78 and Sol. 27.51—3. It 1s the deadliest of the serpents and for that reason 
Amm. 28.4.41 compares the PPO Maximinus with it; cf. also August. in psalm. 
90.9 rex est serpentium basiliscus, sicut diabolus rex est daemoniorum. For the 
amphisbaena cf. Plin. Nat. 8.85, Sol. 27.29 and Luc. 9.719 et gravis in geminum 
vergens caput amphisbaena., The scytale is mentioned by Plin. (in a different 
context, Nat. 32.54), Sol. 27.30 and Luc. 9.7178. Philumenus in his treatise De 
venenatis animalibus 27.3 identifies this serpent with the amphisbaena. The 
acontias (axovttac) is called by its Latin name faculus in Plin. Nat. 8.85, Sol. 
27.30 and Luc. 9.822-3 ecce, procul saevus sterilis se robore trunct / torsit et 
immisit, iaculum vocat Africa, serpens. Its Greek name is explained by Ael. NA 
6.18. The connection between iaculus and acontias 1s also found in Phin. Nat. 
2.89 acontiae (a type of meteor) iaculi modo vibrantur. For the dipsas cf. Plin. 
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15.26 


15.27 


15.28 


Nat. 23.152 and 32.46, Sol. 27.31 and Luc. 9.718 torrida dipsas. The vipera is 
strictly speaking the viper, which is indigenous in Italy. In the present passage 
it must generally refer to a poisonous snake, as the equivalent of Greek éyt< 
or €yidva. See Gossen-Steier, 1921, 521-7 and Keller, 1980, vol. 2, 285-305 
for a detailed description of these and other serpents and further references to 
Greek and Latin sources. 


aspis...numquam sponte sua fluenta egreditur Nili The aspis is mentioned 
in Plin. Nat. 8.86. According to Sol. 27.31 the dipsas mentioned above is 
one of several subspecies of the aspis. Amm.’s comment that the aspis never 
leaves the borders of the Nile must have been borrowed from Luc. 9.704—5 
ipsa caloris egens gelidum non transit in orbem / sponte sua Niloque tenus 
metitur harenas. If egredi fluenta Nili is taken literally, ‘to leave the waters 
of the Nile’, we must assume that Amm. has misunderstood Lucan’s lines. 
However, egredi may be taken to mean ‘to go beyond’, as in Tac. Ag. 33.3 
egressi, ego veterum legatorum, vos priorum exercituum terminos, in which 
case there is nothing wrong with Amm.’s allusion. For the acc. after egredi 
cf. 14.10.1 egressus Arelate and 23.2.3 Antiochiam egressurus. The lacuna 
indicated in V may have contained the reason why the aspis never ventures 
beyond the Nile, suggested by Lucan’s ipse caloris egens. 


multa... pretium est operae ac maxima cernere In view of 29.4.1 quod 
maius pretium operae foret Gelenius’ operae maximum legere or Haupt’s 
operae maximum cernere seems a better emendation of V’s opere maxima 
aeger (naequibus) than Heraeus’ ac maxima. The phrase operae pretium (est) 
is found also in 19.6.4 (=21.16.4 q.v.). It is the equivalent of dignum memoratu, 
Gr. a&té\oyoy, as is apparent from 27.2.11 praeter haec alia multa narratu 
minus digna conserta sunt proelia. .. quae superfluum est explicare, cum neque 
operae pretium aliquid eorum habuere proventus nec historiam producere per 
minuttas ignobiles decet. For the literary antecedents of the phrase see Fraenkel, 
1957, 81-2. 


pauca conveniet explicarit See the note ad 22.15.3. 


templa ubique molibus magnis exstructa.... One wonders whether the la- 
cuna postulated by Clark may have contained an enumeration and possibly a 
description of some of these temples. The Serapeum in Alexandria is the only 
Egyptian temple referred to by Amm. (22.16.12), which is very surprising in 
view of Amm.’s conviction that Egypt was the cradle of religions (22.16.20). 
However, apart trom the sketchiness of Amm.’s sections on the pyramids and 
the syringes, the absence of such descriptions in Pliny and Solinus is an argu- 
ment against assuming a substantial lacuna here. 
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pyramides ad miracula septem provectae For lists of the Wonders of the 
World see Lanowski, 1965 and Eckschmitt, 1984, 199-270. The pyramids 
appear in almost all of them, i.a. Prop. 3.2.17-9, Hyg. Fab.223, Mart. Sp. 1.1. 
Full descriptions of the pyramids are to be found in Hdt., for whom see the 
next note, D.S. 1.63 and Str. 17.1.33 (808C). The phrase is probably borrowed 
from V. Max. 4.6.ext.1 monumenti... usque ad VII miracula provecti. 


quarum diuturnas surgendi difficultates scriptor Herodotus docet _ A refer- 
ence to Hdt. 2.124—5, where the construction of the pyramid of Cheops is 
described. For difficultas + gerund see TLL V 1094.44—-54. As Fornara, 1992 
(2), 421-2 has pointed out, the reference to Herodotus does not prove that 
Amm. has consulted him directly. The reference may well be taken from Plin. 
Nat. 36.79, where Herodotus ts the first authority quoted on the pyramids. 


ultra omnem altitudinem quae hominum manu confici potest Cf. Sol. 32.44 
Pyramides turres sunt fastigatae ultra excelsitatem omnem quae fieri manu 
possit. V has quae humanis confici potest, which was defended by Lofstedt. 
However, as Amm. does not use humanus as a substitute for homo, it seems 
better to assume haplography here and to write either hominum manu (Stang]), 
or preferably humana manu (Lindenbrog), for which cf. 25.6.8 aggeribus 
Aumana manu instructis. 


quae figura... extenuatur in conum The origin of the word pyramis is 
uncertain. Helck, 1959, 2169, suggests that the Greeks called these tombs of 
the pharaos pyramids because their form resembled that of a sort of cake, which 
the Greeks called nuoauovcg. Amm. is the only ancient author who explains 
pyramis etymologically by connecting it with xvoe, although a connection 
between nbe and xbeauts as a geometrical figure is made by Plato 77. 56 b: 
“Eo tw 57 xat& tov doGdv Adyov xal xata& tov Elxdta TO LEV TH Mupauidocg 
otepedy yeyovos eldug nupds otoLyetov xal onépua and in Arist. Cael. 3.5 
(304 a 12). For figura cf. Gel. 1.20.1 figurarum, quae synuata geometrae 
appellant. 


tu pyros, ut nos dicimus — Cf. for expressions of this type Den Boeft, 1992, 
12, who compares t.a. 14.11.18 visa nocturna, quas phantasias nos appella- 
mus, 17.7.11 in cavernis minutis terrarum, quas Graece syringas appellamus, 
22.8.33 ut euethen Graeci dicimus stultum. 


quarum magnitudo. .. umbras quoque mechanica ratione consumit — Cf. Sol. 
32.44 itaque mensuram umbrarum egressae nullas habent umbras and Lu- 
cianus Tox. 27 (Demetrius visits Egypt) xata Sav tGv nupauldwv. .. Hxove 
yuo taitas Onda ocag uh napéyeoOat oxiav. Amm.’s phrasing is more 
exact, since he makes it clear that it is not the height of the pyramid in itself, but 
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15.29 
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the ratio of the height to the base which causes the shadow to be absorbed. It is 
rightly observed in the anonymous poem Anth. 417.4 (415.4 Sh.B.) pyramides, 
medio quas fugit umbra die that this is only the case around noon. Amm. may 
have intended to say that at noon the shadow of the pyramid coincides with its 
base, which happens when the the angle at which the sun’s rays reach the earth 
is the same as the angle of inclination of the pyramid’s edges. Cf. Cassiod. var. 
7.15.4 pyramides in Aegypto, quarum in suo statu se umbra consumens ultra 
constructionis spatia nulla parte respicitur and Isid. orig. 15.11.4. Edwards, 
1991, 282 writes: “what did...the true pyramid represent? Only one answer 
suggests itself: the rays of the sun shining down on earth. .. When standing on 
the road to Saqqara and gazing westwards at the pyramid plateau, it is possible 
to see the sun’s rays striking downwards through a gap in the clouds at about 
the same angle as the slope of the Great Pyramid.” The connection between 
the rays of the sun and the form of the pyramid is made in passing by Amm. 
himself, when he describes the obelisk, which ends in a pyramideion on its 
top: in figuram metae cuiusdam sensim ad proceritatem consurgens excelsam, 
utgue radium imitetur, gracilescens paulatim (17.4.7), with which cf. Auson. 
Mos. 312-3 Dinochares, quadrata cui in fastigia cono/ surgit et ipsa suas con- 
sumit pyramis umbras. Moreover, the fact that the pyramid casts no shadow 
at noon makes it an apt symbol of Helios, according to Lyd. Mens. 1.12 dé 
mupauis “HaAtov, exet doxtog eyyb¢ (nearly) 6 tototog Bwuds. navtwv yap 
TOV OVEIMOV QWOQOPWY DWUATWY OXLAV ANOTEADUVTWY AUTOS UdVOG ELw 
TAVTHS Cort. 

Mechanica ratione ‘according to the calculations of the engineers’, who had 
designed the pyramid in such a fashion that it would absorb its own shadow. 


in celsitudinem nimiam scandens gracilescit paulatim This is not an otiose 
repetition of the preceding extenuatur in conum, by which the form of the 
pyramid is described, but emphasizes that the edges of the pyramid rise in a 
gentle slope. For the verb gracilescere, which is found only in Amm., see the 
note ad 20.3.10. 


Sunt et syringes subterranei quidam  “iberyyes is the Greek name for the 
underground tombs of the pharaohs, in the Valley of the Kings across the Nile 
from Thebes, Paus. 1.42.3 é€v OrBats taig Alyuntiate, draBaor tov Neihov 
meds tag Nueryyas xahobuevac e.g.s. See Kees, 1932, 1776-7 and Lexikon 
der Agyptologie, Wiesbaden 1979, III, 514 s.v. Konigsgribertal. The tombs are 
called ovgtyyes also by Ael. NA 6.43 and Hld. Aeth. 2.27.3 6 UEV TLE ONWS 
cobs Eyywptous ol AtyUxttot o€Bouev Beob<s avynpata, O 8é 8 Fv aittav 
ahha nace’ ahdrots tGv Chwv exOerdletar xal tle 6 nepl exdotou Adyo> 
exuvOavero. SAkOS TUPAULdwv xatTaOxEUTy, Etep0¢ GUELYYwV aAavyy. Stra- 
bo, 17.1.46 (816C), mentions them in connection with the famous statue of 
Memnon and calls them 974xat Baotkgwyv. The walls of the tombs are cov- 
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ered with graffiti, scratched into the stone or written in ink by hundreds of 
tourists, which have been published by Baillet 1926. Of particular interest are 
those visitors who styled themselves TAatwvixot or refer in some other way to 
Plato, such as Lysimachus (Baillet 1289: Austuayog mhatwwxds piddcogoc 
Lotéproa) or the anonymus who wrote tAcws quty Tdtov xal évtad§a (Bail- 
let 1263). A certain Burichius states explicitly that he visited these tombs be- 
cause of Plato: Bouplyto¢g oyokaotixds 614 Thdtwova ebatiuaca istopyaas. 
Casson, 1974, 280 supposed that these Platonists may have thought that this was 
the place where Plato had received his instruction during his stay in Egypt (cf. 
22.16.22) and that they identified the underground tombs with the cave of Pla- 
to’s famous allegory in Resp. 7. It may well be that in the following text relating 
to Pythagoras’ stay in Egypt the a@5uta mentioned there must also be identified 
with these syringes, as Festugiére, 1983, 1 24 n.3, suggested: Hippol. ref. 1.2.18 
(p. 8.21 Wendland) tog dé defuots xal ta uétpa nap’ Alyuntioy pact tov 
TIuGaydoav uabetv, Og xatanhayels tH tHv tepgwv afLoniatw xal pavta- 
oder xal duayepis ECayopevouéevy copia, uunoduevos Ouotws xal adtd¢ 
oLyav meooetatteyv xal ev adutorg xatayelows ypeuetv exolet uavOdvovta. 
The same applies probably to Iambl. VP 19: 860 8 xal etxoow ety xat& tH 
Atyunrtoy ev toig adutotig dtetékecev dotpovoudy te xal yYewuetoov xal 
MLUOULLEVOS. 

Amm. had used the term syringes (‘pipes’) earlier in his digression on earth- 
quakes (17.7.1 1 q.v.) to describe subterranean cavities. 


quos, ut fertur, periti rituum vetustorum adventare diluvium praescii. .. per 
loca diversa struxerunt The idea that the Egyptians had preserved knowl- 
edge from before the flood, or floods rather, which the Greeks had lost, harks 
back to Plato 7i. 21 e-22 d, where Solon on his visit to Sais is told by a 
priest that the Greeks are children compared to the Egyptians, because their 
culture had been destroyed more than once by floods and conflagrations, from 
which Egypt had been saved by the Nile. For the secret lore contained in 
the hieroglyphs Valesius referred to Manetho, who had gained information 
EX... OTHADY leoG. .. SiahkExtw xal tepoypapixotg yeduuact xeyapaxtypLo- 
uEVUV UNO OBO tod npddtou “Epuod, xal EpunvevberoOyv ueta tov xata- 
XAVOUOY EX THC Lepac Stakextou elcg THY “EdAnvida pwovhy xal dnotefercOv 
év BiBdots... €v toic adutotc tév tep@v AtyOoxtou (FHG II, 511) as well as 
Mart. Cap. 2.137 erantque quidam (sc. libri) sacra nigredine colorati, quorum 
litterae animantum credebantur effigies, quasque librorum notas Athanasia 
conspiciens quibusdam eminentibus saxis iussit ascribi atque intra specum per 
Aegyptiorum adyta collocari, eademque saxa stelas appellans deorum stem- 
mata praecipit continere. See also Iambl. myst. 8.5, p.267 P.: “Ynytoato 
Sé xal tabtyy thy O80v “Eouyc qeurvevoe Sé Bituc xpopytyns “Aupw- 
vt Baatret év adUtoLg ebpdv avayeypauUevyy Ev LepOYAUPLXOIC Yeauuact 
xata Ndiv thy ev Atybxtw and Macr. comm. 2.10.14 numquam tumen seu 
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eluvio seu exustio omnes terras aut omne hominum genus vel omnino operit 
vel penitus exurit. Aegypto certe ut Plato in Timaeo fatetur numquam nimietas 
umoris nocuit vel caloris, unde et infinita annorum milia in solis Aegyptiorum 


monuments librisque releguntur. 


penitus operosis digestos fodinis ‘Having laid them out by digging with 
extremely great labour’. Of the thirty instances of penitus in Amm. only one 
(16.12.70 super luliani gloriosis actibus conticescens, quos sepelierat penitus, 
ni fama res maximas... silere nesciret) may have the meaning ‘deep down’. 
In all other cases the meaning is ‘thoroughly’. The verb digerere in Amm. 
normally has its post-classical meaning ‘to narrate’. Here, in combination with 
per loca diversa it evokes the spaciousness of the structure. The rare word 
fodina here means “actus fodiendi” (TLL VI 991.69—72), as in 24.4.21 milites, 


quibus cuniculorum erant fodinae mandatae. 


excisis parietibus From excidere in the rare meaning ‘to hew out’, for which 
TLL V 2.1242.7080 quotes as a parallel Prud. perist. 5.68-9 numina / excisa 
fabrili manu. See for excidere c.q. exscindere the note ad 20.7.1. 


volucrum ferarumque genera multa sculpserunt et animalium species innu- 
meras multas This is repeated almost verbatim from 17.4.9: volucrum fe- 
rarumque etiam alieni mundi genera multa sculpentes, where see De Jonge’s 
note. As the present passage together with Luc. 3. 223-4 saxis. .. volucresque 
feraeque / sculptaque servabant magicas animalia linguas suggests, the ob- 
scure words etiam alieni mundi are in all probability a corruption of ef anima- 
liu. 

In view of 28.1.54 ut inter innumera multa Aiax quoque Homericus docet, it 
seems wise to follow Léfstedt, 1911, 214 in accepting the slight irregularity 
innumeras multas. 


quas hierographicas litteras appellarunt The adjective 1s a hapax in Latin. 
In Greek it 1s found in the passage from Manetho quoted above. Cf. Amm.’s 
earlier digression on the obelisk, 17.4.8-11 and the ancient wisdom con- 
tained in these Egyptian texts: formarum. ..innumeras notas, hieroglyphicas 
appellatas... initialis sapientiae vetus insignivit auctoritas (§8). In the same 
digression Amm. had explained that the Egyptian hieroglyphs represented com- 
plete words or even concepts (singulae litterae singulis nominibus serviebant 
et verbis; nonnumquam significabant integros sensus). This mistaken notion, 
linked with the general Egyptomania of the period, explains the revelatory 
character attributed to the hieroglyphs by Neoplatonic thinkers. As Iversen, 
1961, puts it: “They became illustrations of the Neo-Platonic conception of 
the allegorical nature of things and as such they remained integral elements 
of the philosophical discussions of the period until the interest in them waned 
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away, Characteristically enough, with Neo-Platonism itself.” The key texts, to 
which add Porph. VP 11-12, are quoted by De Jonge ad 17.4.8-11, viz. D.S. 
3.4.1-3, Plu. De Is. et Osir. 354 e-f and, above all, Plot. Enn. 5.8.6: &< doa 
Tl¢ xal EMLatHUy xal cola Exaotdv Eottv dyahua xal UnoxewWevov xal 
afoedov xat od dtavdnotg obdE BovdAcvots (‘an object in itself, an immediate 
unity, not an aggregate of discursive reasoning and deliberate planning’). The 
Platonist Burichius, quoted above, deplored his ignorance of the hieroglyphs: 
Bouptytog syokaotixds “Aoxahwvityg totopyoag xatéyvwv euautod 1a 
TO UH EYVwxEevat TOV hoyov (Baillet 1405; the interpretation of Aéyoc Is in 
dispute). On the knowledge of the hieroglyphs in the classical world see also 
Van der Horst, 1982. 


Dein Syene A similar abrupt transition is 15.11.8: dein prima Germania, 
ubi e.q.s. Syene is modern Aswan. It was the boundary between Egypt and 
Aethiopia, situated on the summer tropic: Str. 2.5.7 (114C) obto¢g 8’ (sc. 0 
Heovoc teontxdc) €otlv O dia Lurvyg yeapduevosg napahdyios. See also 
Str. 17.1.3 (787C) and Sol. 32.16. 


solstitii tempore, quo sol aestivum cursum extendit Str. 17.1.48 (817C) is 
more exact: (in Syene) 6 fAtog... notet tobs Yv@uovag aoxloug xata UEO- 
nuBetay, cf. Plin. Nat. 2.183 in Syene oppido... solstitii die medio nullam 
umbram taci. : 

One would expect quo to refer to tempore, ‘at the time of the solstice, when’, but 
this is not consistent with cursum extendere, which calls for the local adjunct 
quo, ‘to the place to which’. As it stands, the text seems to be acontamination of 
e.g. in solstitiali circulo, quo... cursum extendit and solstitii tempore, quo sol 
aestivum cursum convertit, as in Cic. Arat. 264-5 (Cancer) in quo consistens 
convertit curriculum Sol / aestivos medio distinguens corpore cursus. 


excedere ipsis corporibus umbras non sinunt _ For excedere with ablative cf. 
finibus suis excedunt in 22.15.26 and see De Jonge’s note ad 17.13.8. 


circa lineamentorum ipsas extremitates contemplabitur umbras absumi See 
for lineamentum the note ad 20.3.2 (where 22.15.13 should be corrected to 
22.15.31). Contemplari with AcI is not uncommon in Amm., cf. e.g. 14.1.9 
conspicuum se fore contemplans. 


sicut apud Meroen dicitur evenire Cf. Plin. Nat. 2.184 rursus in Meroe 
(insula haec caputque gentis Aethiopum quinque milibus stadium a Syene in 
amne Nilo habitatur) bis anno absumi umbras. On Meroé€ see the note ad 
22402. 
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15.31 


15.32 


aequinoctiali circulo proximam _ For the terminology cf. Gel. 2.22.5 (sol) aut 
aequinoctialis oriens dicitur, cum in circulo currit qui appellatur tonusp.vds, 
aut solstitialis, aut brumalis, quae sunt Nep.vat tponal aut yewuepival toonat. 


ubi per nonaginta dies umbrae nostris in contrarium cadunt — According to 
Pliny in Nat. 2.184 in Meroé...bis anno absumi umbras, sole duodevicest- 
mam Tauri partem (7/8 May) et quartam decimam Leonis (6/7 August) tunc 
obtinente, i.e. during a period of ninety days. See Beaujeu’s note ad |. in 
his Budé edition. For contrarius with dative cf. Sen. Cons. Helv. 6.7 (sol) in 
contrarium. ..ipsi mundo refertur. 


unde Antiscios eius incolas vocant In his Hymn to King Helios 147 c Ju- 
lian uses the word with the same meaning as Amm. for people living in the 
equatorial zone: toicg thy avttoxtoy oixovot yyy. It would be more correct to 
call the inhabitants of Meroé augtoxtot, as in Cleom. |.7 and Posid. fr. 208 
Edelstein-Kidd, since they cast their shadows alternately to the south and to 
the north. 


opusculi nostri propositum excedentia For propositum see the note ad 20.5.4. 
ad ingenta celsa reiciamus _ A belated recusatio, comparable to the oppayic¢ 
in 31.16.9 scribant reliqua potiores aetate doctrinis florentes. See for this topos 


Den Hengst, 1981, 73, who quotes 1.a. HA Pr 2.6 (rem) quam, si quis voluerit, 
honestius eloquio celsiore demonstret. 
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Chapter 16 


The concluding sentence of ch. 15: quae quoniam miracula multa sunt... ad 
ingenia celsa reiciamus pauca super provinciis narraturi clearly marked the 
transition from Egypt as a geographic entity with its many mirabilia to the 
account of Egypt as an administrative unity, the dioecesis, subdivided into five 
provinces with their most important cities and culminating in the very extensive 
description of Alexandria. 

Sections | to 5 contain a historical survey of the administrative division of 
Egypt. The initial situation described by Amm. corresponds with the situation 
created by Diocletian’s reorganization of Egypt in 297. Amm. does not seem 
to be aware of the fact that this had taken place less than a century ago, since 
he describes the situation as prevailing temporibus priscis, by which phrase he 
normally indicates the remote past. The subsequent division of the dioecese 
Egypt into five provinces mentioned in the first section is also found in the 
Laterculus Veronensis and in Polemius Silvius. The creation of Arcadia, which 
took place after 386 (Cod. Theod. 1.14.1) is not taken into account by Amm. 
For the names of the cities in the Egyptian provinces Amm. turned to Ptolemy’s 
Geographica, as Mommsen, 1881, 612-8 has demonstrated. 

Alexandria, an autonomous city, dominates this chapter. Its official name 
Alexandrea ad Aegyptum or’ Ahefavdpera 4 npd¢ AiyUntw, shows that, strict- 
ly speaking, it is not part of Egypt. As Bowersock, 1990, 248 observed, his 
singing the praises of this city might be an indication that Amm. himself was 
a native of Alexandria. However, see Matthews, 1994 for a defense of the 
traditional view concerning Amm.’s city of origin (Antioch). Amm. calls the 
city vertex omnium civitatum (1.e. in Egypt!) in §7 and in §12 he describes the 
Serapeum as coming second only to the Roman Capitol, which suggests that 
in his opinion Alexandria was the second most important city of the whole 
Empire. 

In some respects, Amm. follows the rules laid down by Menander Rhetor for a 
laudatio urbis, but without rigidly following the rhetorical precepts which gov- 
ern this minor genre. A good example of this is §8, in which Amm. praises the 
Oéotc of Alexandria in accordance with the precepts of Menander (§347). In the 
following sections 8—10 the Pharos and the Heptastadium are described. Both 
are, mistakenly, attributed to the inventiveness of Queen Cleopatra. The source 
of this attribution and of the favourable treatment of Cleopatra is not known. 
Typically, Amm. inserts a literary reference to Homer into his description of 
the Pharos. 

Although Amm. had said in 15.28 that there were colossal temples every where 
in Egypt, he mentions only the Serapeum by name. As is well known, the 
fact that Amm. describes the Serapeum as still standing in all its splendour 
is interpreted as providing a terminus ante quem if not for the Res Gestae 
as a whole, at least for Book 22, since the Serapeum was destroyed by a 
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Christian mob in 391. In spite of Matthews’ reservations on this point, the 
argument seems irrefutable, the more so, because elsewhere (ch. 11) Amm. 
does mention other recent events in Alexandria in some detail. 

In section 13 Amm. speaks about the famous library or libraries (the text is not 
sound and its meaning not unequivocal) of Alexandria. After a transitional pas- 
sage on Canopus, Amm. first turns to the political history of Alexandria (§15) 
and then to its rich cultural history, which he deals with at considerable length. 
Among the scholars mentioned by name, Ammonius Saccas stands out as the 
only philosopher in a series of philologists and grammarians: Aristarchus, He- 
rodianus and Didymus Chalcenterus. The city’s great reputation as a centre of 
mathematical, astronomical and musicological studies is confirmed by section 
17, but medicine is singled out as the special glory of Alexandria (§ 18). 

This part of the chapter closes with the transitional phrase et haec quidem 
hactenus, after which Amm. concentrates on Egyptian religion. Apparently he 
stands in awe of the primeval mysteries of Egyptian religion, which far surpass 
in age those of other nations. This reverence for Egyptian wisdom and piety 
goes back ultimately to Herodotus and Plato. It had been strengthened consid- 
erably by the widely held opinion that ancient nations like the Egyptians, the 
Chaldaeans and the Indians were repositories of revealed knowledge about the 
gods, which was withheld from the Greeks. The fundamental study about these 
views 1s Festugiére, 1983, 20-31, who quotes an impressive number of texts in 
which these ideas have been expressed. As a consequence, many philosophers 
were believed to have visited Egypt and to have studied with Egyptian priests. 
Lists of these philosophers, similar to the one given by Amm. in §§21 -2, are 
to be found e.g. in Diodorus Siculus and Iamblichus. The admiration for Egypt 
was particularly strong in Neoplatonist circles, as is evident from the writings 
of Porphyry, lamblichus and Plotinus himself. Porphyry writes in abst. 2.5.1: 
"Avapifuos ueév tig Eotxeyv elvar xypdvoc, ay’ ob t6 ye NavtwV hOYLOTATOV 
yévos, Bs pnot Oecdgoactosg, xal thy tgowtatyy Ond tod Netrou xtisGetoay 
yooav xatoixouv joetato noGtov ag’ ‘“Eottac (‘from the first beginnings’) 
tots ovpaviots Geoig AUetv. .. anapyac. On the other hand there existed strong 
anti-Egyptian feelings as well, mainly on account of the unruly character of the 
Egyptian people (cf. 22.6.1 and 22.16.23!) and their animal worship, a subject 
discreetly avoided by Amm. In Christian authors this negative attitude towards 
the Egyptians is predominant. Tertullian, to give but one example, roundly con- 
demns Egypt as the nursery of superstition in spéct. 8.5: de Aegypto superstitio 
est. Hostile remarks in this vein, for which see Smelik & Hemelrijk, 1984 and 
Habermehl, 1992, are legion. Amm.’s view of Egypt may therefore be called 
un- or even anti-Christian. The respectful attitude towards Egypt expressed in 
this digression may be compared with the Expositio totius mundi et gentium, 
in which we read (34): nusquam enim deorum mysteria sic perficitur quaomodo 
(bi ab antiquo et usque modo, et paene ipsa omni orbi terrarum tradidit deos 
colere. Even stronger language is used in the Hermetic treatise Asclepius, in 
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which praise of Egypt (24 terra nostra mundi totius est templum) is followed by 
a prophecy of doom (0 Aegypte, Aegypte, religionum tuarum solae supererunt 
fabulae eaeque incredibiles posteris tuis solaque verba lapidibus incisa tua 
pia facta narrantibus e.q.s.). 

Section 23 deals with the outward appearance of the Egyptians and their psy- 
chological characteristics. Their recalcitrant nature and toughness are empha- 
sized. The concluding section, undoubtedly borrowed from Festus’ Breviarium 
13, states when the Egyptian provinces became part of the Roman Empire. As 
it returns to the provinces enumerated in 16.1, the digression in this chapter is 
given the form of a ring composition. 


Tres provincias Aegyptus fertur habuisse temporibus priscis, Aegyptum ipsam 
et Thebaida et Libyam _ This state of affairs dates from A.D. 297, the year of 
the reorganization by Diocletian after the rebellion of Domitius Domitianus, 
which divided Egypt into three provinces: the nome Libya, which originally 
belonged to the Augustan province of Egypt, became a separate province; the 
same applies to the epistrategia of the Thebaid (for the province of Thebais, see 
comm. ad 17.4.2—5); the rest of the country formed the province of Aegyptus. 
The expression temporibus priscis seems to indicate that Amm. is not aware 
that he is referring to a situation less than one hundred years old. As was noted 
at 20.6.9, it is normally used to denote the remote past. 


quibus duas adiecit posteritas, ab Aegypto Augustamnicam et Pentapolim a 
Libya sicciore dissociatam In A.D. 315 Aegyptus was divided into two 
provinces, Aegyptus Herculia and Aegyptus Jovia (it is to be noted that Hiibner, 
1952, 2, ascribes this partition to Diocletian), which were again combined into 
one province in A.D. 324, but then again separated in A.D. 341 and renamed 
Augustamnica and Aegyptus respectively; Jones 43; Jones, 1971, 336. Augus- 
tamnica consisted of the eastern Delta and the so-called Heptanomia (which 
was later named Arcadia, after the emperor Arcadius); Aegyptus comprised 
the rest of the Delta. See for the provincial reorganization of Egypt in the 
4th century the extensive commentary of De Jonge ad 14.7.21, and especial- 
ly Htibner, 1952, I ff. and Lallemand, 1964, 41-57. The Pentapolis, named 
after the five cities which Amm. mentions in 22.16.4, originally designated 
the region around the original Greek colony of Cyrene, the Cyrenaica; Plin. 
Nat. 5.31: Cyrenaica, eadem Pentapolitana regio illustratur. . . urbibus maxime 
quinque, Berenice, Arsinoe, Ptolemaide, Apollonia ipsaque Cyrene. Already 
De Jonge (note ad 14.7.21) noticed that Amm. is mistaken in stating that the 
Pentapolis became a province through separation from Libya. From the begin- 
ning of the empire the Pentapolis and Crete formed one province. It became 
a province in its own right during Constantine’s reign; Zos. 2.33.1. Thus from 
the beginning of the 4th century there existed two provinces named Libya, as 
Amm. also states in 22.16.4—5: Libya inferior or sicca, and Libya superior 
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16.1 


16.2 


16.3 


or Pentapolis; also Not. Dign. Or. 2. 24-29, Exp. 62: Post hos invenitur regio 
Pentapolitana... Post quam altera provincia Libyae nomine. See also Jones 
1461; Kees, 1938. 

The use of the abstractum pro concreto posteritas is normal in phrases of this 
kind, cf. e.g. 23.6.13 Scenitas Arabas, quos Saracenos posteritas appellavit. 


Hermopolim _ \.e. Hermopolis magna; capital of the nome of the same name 
in the Thebais; e.g. Ptol. 4.5.60. Plin. Nat. 5.61 calls it oppidum Mercuri. 


Copton Capital of the nome Koptites; Plin. Nat. 5.49. It was an impor- 
tant market for Indian and Arabian merchandise; Plin. Nat. 5.60; Str. 17.1.45 
(815C). It was famous for the emeralds and other precious stones which were 
mined nearby; Plin. Nat. 37.149, 154; Str. 17.1.45 (815C). 


Antinou, quam Hadrianus in honorem Antinoi ephebi condidit sui For the 
city of Antinoopolis, see Zahrnt, 1988. In his explanatory note Rolfe is wrong 
in identifying Antinoopolis with the Antoninupolis in 18.9.1, which was sit- 
uated in Mesopotamia. The mysterious death of Antinous during Hadrian’s 
visit to Egypt, his subsequent consecration and the foundation of Antinoopo- 
lis, are described in D.C. 69.11.2-3; HA H 14.6 and Aur. Vict. Caes. 14.7: 
(Hadrianum) Antinoi flagrasse famoso ministerio neque alia de causa urbem 
conditam eius nomine aut locasse ephebo statuas. For ephebus ‘favourite’ see 
TLL V 2.655.73-8. 


apud hecatonpylos enim Thebas _ As enim marks the transition to a new topic 
(see for this use of enim the note ad 22.3.6 and below §7 Alexandria enim), 
the simplest remedy for the textual difficulty is probably to delete apud and to 
substitute nemo non novit with Lindenbrog. Caput, which was suggested by 
Unger to replace apud, would be attractive if it could mean ‘provincial capital’, 
but this is not the case in Amm., who uses mater urbium, the Latin translation 
of untednoas. Cf. the notes ad 14.2.14, 17.7.1 and 21.10.2. In 14.6.23 in 
capite mundi (1.e. Rome) caput does not have an administrative meaning. On 
Thebes see De Jonge’s commentary ad 17.4.2—5. 


Pelusium...quod Peleus Achillis pater dicitur condidisse — Pelusium was lo- 
cated at the easternmost mouth (the Pelusiac mouth) of the Nile; Ptol. 4.5.5. 
By connecting the name of the town with Peleus, Amm. gives an etymological 
explanation, probably of local origin, for the town’s name; cf. for such an 
explanation also Dion. Per. 260. 


lustrart deorum monitu iussus This may be a local version of the myth, 


since the current version alleged that Peleus was banished by his father Aeacus 
after he had accidentally killed Phocus while hurling a discus. Peleus fled to 
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Phthia in Thessaly and was purified by Actor, the king of that country; e.g. 
D.S. 4.72.6; see also e.g. Ov. Met. 11.267ff.; Paus. 2.29.9-10, 10.30.4. 


cum... horrendis furiarum imaginibus raptaretur The story that Peleus was 
pursued by the Furies is not found in any other author, and is probably trans- 
ferred from the legend of Orestes. The addition of imaginibus makes it clear 
that Amm. interpreted this element of the story psychologically. For furiae see 
the note ad 22.8.33. Raptare ‘to seize’ is found also e.g. in 31.10.7 Mallobaudes 
alta pugnandi cupiditate raptatus. 


Cassium, ubi Pompei sepulchrum est Magni For the location of Cassium see 
Ptol. 4.5.6 and Tab. Peut. VHI 5. Amm. seems to think that Cassium was a 
town like Pelusium, Ostracine and Rhinocorura, but in reality there was only 
the mountain and a sanctuary of Jupiter Casius. App. BC 2.84-86 reports that 
when Pompey fled to Egypt after his defeat at Pharsalus (48 B.C.) he was 
beheaded when he went ashore and that his body was buried at Mons Cassius 
(not to be confused with the Mons Cassius on the Orontes mentioned by Amm. 
in 14.8.10 and 22.14.4); see also Str. 17.1.1] (796C). His burial place was a 
fine monument, although in the course of time it was covered by sand. When 
the emperor Hadrian visited the site he cleared away the rubble and made the 
monument visible again; see HA H 14.4 and the remarks of Syme, 1968, 26-8. 
Mons Cassius is mentioned as Pompey’s burial-place also in Plin. Nat. 5.68 
(Casius mons... tumulus Magni Pompei), whereas Solinus names Ostracine (A 
Pelusio Cassius mons est et delubrum lovis Cassii, atque ita Ostracine locus 
Pompeii Magni sepulchro inclitus 34.1). Plu. Pomp. 80.1-6 and Luc. 8.71 2ff. 
allege that Pompey’s body was burnt and that his ashes were sent to his wife 
Cornelia who buried them in the grounds of Pompey’s Alban villa. 


Ostracine et Rhinocorura Ostracine was situated at the north-eastern bor- 
der of Egypt, east of Pelusium; Plin. Nat. 5.68 (Ostracine Arabia finitur). 
Rhinocorura is called by Plin. Nat. 5.68 Rhinocolura; he considers it a Pales- 
tinian city. It lies to the east of Ostracine on the borderline between Egypt and 
Palestine; Tab. Peut. VIII 5; Ptol. 4.5.6. Str. 16.2.31 (759C) says that the city 
was named after the people with mutilated noses who settled there in early 


times. 


Cyrene...urbs antiqua, sed deserta, quam Spartanus condidit Battus The 
principal story about the foundation of Cyrene is told by Hdt. 4.150—-158. It 
was founded in the 7th century by colonists from Thera led by Battus. Cf. 
Str. 17.3.21 (837C): Aéyetar 5€ A Kupryy xtiova Battou. Hdt. 4.155 is of 
the opinion that Battus was not his real name. Just. 13.7.1 also alleges that 
Battus was a nickname and that the founder’s real name was Aristaeus. Battus 
belonged to the Minyae (Hdt. 4.150) who once shared their territory with 
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16.4 


16.5 


the Spartans (Hdt. 4.145); that is probably why Amm. calls him a Spartan. 
For the foundation of Cyrene, see Chamoux, 1952, 69-127. Jones, 1971, 361 
considered Amm.’s remark that Cyrene was a deserted place in his time to be 
an exaggeration. Despite the fact that Ptolemais had succeeded Cyrene as the 
administrative centre of Pentapolis in the 4th century, archaeological evidence 
shows that Cyrene was not moribund; Jones, 1971, 498 n.16. 


Ptolomais City in the Cyrenaica which according to Plin. Nat. 5.32 was 
called Barce in earlier times (Ptolemais antiquo nomine Barce); also Str. 
17.3.20 (837C). This is not correct since Ptolemais is situated on the coast 
and Barce inland. Ptol. 4.4.3 clearly distinguishes between the two cities. 


Arsinoe, eademque Teuchira Cf. Synesius, Ep. 3, 93, 126; Tab. Peut. VII 
4; Ptol. 4.4.4. Procop. Aed. 6.24 calls the city Tavbyetoa, as does Str. 17.3.20 
(837C): Tatyetpa, Av xat “Apotvénv xahovouy. Plin. Nat. 5.32: Arsinoe, 
Teuchira vocitata. At the time the city became part of the Ptolemaic kingdom 
under Ptolemy III its name was probably changed from Teuchira into Arsinoe. 
V’s eademque (eadem quae G) was rightly defended by Blomgren 161, who 
quoted as a parallel t.a. 22.8.17 fluviique Acheron idemque Arcadius et Iris et 
Thybris. 


Darnis et Berenice, quas Hesperidas appellant Rolfe and Seyfarth mistak- 
enly take both Darnis and Berenice as the antecedent of guas. However, it is 
inconceivable that these two cities situated respectively on the eastern and on 
the western border of Libya (Ptol. 4.4.2-3) could have a common name. The 
plural quas is in agreement with the plural object complement Hesperidas, 
in conformity with classical usage; see Szantyr 442-3, who quotes Var. R. 
1.7.6 Subari (abl. sg.), qui nunc Thurii dicuntur. In other sources too, Berenice 
is called after the Hesperides, e.g. Plin. Nat. 5.31: Berenice in Syrtis extimo 
cornu est, quondam vocata Hesperidum supra dictarum, vagantibus Graeciae 


fabulis. Cf. also Ptol. 4.4.3; Steph. Byz. s.v. (Eonepic xédic AuBins, A vov 


Bepevixn). Mela 1.40 does not even mention Berenice but calls the city Hes- 
peria, as does Scyl. 108 (“Eonepidec xédtc). The name was derived from the 
myth about Heracles and the Hesperides which, although normally situated 
somewhere in the West, was also sometimes set in Cyrenaica; Plin. Nat. 5.31; 

Robert, 1920-1926, 489-490. 


Paraetonion et Chaerecla et Neapolis _ For Paraetonion see esp. Str. 17.1.14 
(798-799C) who says that some call the place Ammonia because Alexander 
came that way to the temple of Zeus-Ammon in Siwa (Arr. An. 3.3.3). Ac- 
cording to Plin. Nat. 5.39 its distance from Alexandria was 200 miles; Str. 
7.1.14 (799C) gives a distance of 1300 stadia. Chaerecla and Paraetonium are 
furthermore mentioned only by Ptol. 4.4.11. According to Mommsen, 1881, 
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617-8 Amm. has adapted his source in a rather rash way by locating Chaerecla 
and Paraetonium in Libya sicca, whereas Ptol. 4.4.11 had located these towns 
or villages in the neighbourhood of Cyrene: “zwei sonst unbekannte, aber 
sicher unmittelbar bei Kyrene gelegene Ortschaften des Ptolemaeos [sind] von 
Ammian verwendet worden, um die Libysche Wiiste zu bevélkern”. 


Aegyptus ipsa, quae iam inde uti Romano imperio iuncta est, regio iure regitur 
a praefectis On | August 30 B.C. Egypt was joined to the Roman Empire 
by Octavian and became a province; Aug. Anc. 27: Aegyptum imperio populi 
Romani adieci; cf. also 22.16.24. Since Egypt was of the utmost importance 
for the grain supply of the city of Rome, Octavian kept it within his domain 
and had the country governed by a praefectus Aegypti, who was of equestrian 
rank; cf. Suet. Jul. 35.1; Tac. Hist. 1.11.1. The praefectus was the personal rep- 
resentative of the emperor. The first Egyptian governor was Cornelius Gallus 
mentioned by Amm. in 17.4.5; see note ad. loc. Fearing that Egypt might again 
serve as a base for political opposition, as it had under Antony, the emperors 
forbade not only senators but also prominent equestrians to visit the country 
without their permission; Tac. Hist. 1.11.1; Ann. 2.59.3. In Late Antiquity, after 
the reorganization of Egypt (see note ad 22.16.1), and in Byzantine times, the 
office of praefectus Aegypti was maintained; in fact, the last praefectus was 
forced to leave Egypt in 642 when the country was conquered by the Arabs. 
After Diocletian had reorganized Egypt, the praefectus Aegypti became sub- 
ordinate to the vicarius of the diocese Oriens, who in his turn was subordinate 
to the Praefectus Praetorio per Orientem. Since Diocletian the praefectus on- 
ly had civil functions; the military functions were delegated to a Dux (later 
Comes) who was directly responsible to the magister militum. Between 380 
and 382 another reorganization took place: the praefectus Aegypti became an 
Augustalis and Egypt and Libya together became a diocese; from this time 
on the praefectus was directly subordinate to the Praefectus Praetorio per 
Orientem. The area, administered directly or indirectly (by way of subordinate 
praesides) by the praefectus, included Aegyptus, Augustamnica (under a cor- 
rector instead of a praeses), Arcadia (the former Heptanomia), Thebais and 
Libya. For the office of Praefectus Aegypti in Late Antiquity and Byzantime 
times, see Hiibner 1952. For fourth-century prefects, see Vandersleyen 1962. 


Athribi et Oxyryncho et Thmui et Memphi _ Athribis is a town in the delta of 
the Nile; e.g. Str. 17.1.20 (802C); Plin. Nat. 5.64; Ptol. 4.5.41, 51. Oxyrynchus 
is situated in central Egypt; see esp. Str. 17.1.40 (812C), who mentions the 
oxyrynchus (a sharp-snouted fish) which was worshipped there. Ptol. 4.5.59. 
Thumis, also called Thmuis (J. BJ 4.659), is a city in the northeastern part of the 
Nile-delta; Ptol. 4.5.51. Memphis (Ptol. 4.5.55) was one of the most important 
cities in pharaonic and Ptolemaic Egypt. In Roman times it was less important 
(Plin. Nat. 5.50; Tac. Hist. 4.84), although Str. 17.1.32 (807C) says that it 
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16.6 


16.7 


ranked second after Alexandria. However, its palaces were in Strabo’s time 
already in ruins and deserted (ibid.). In late Roman times, if we may believe 
Amm., Memphis was still among to the more important towns of Egypt. In Late 
Antiquity it was an episcopate. Concerning the Christianity of its people Hier. 
Comm. in Ezech. 9.30 has his doubts (Memphis, quae usque hodie metropolis 
est superstitionis Aegyptiae). The church father refers to the cult of Apis which 
was one of the main cults in Memphis (e.g. Str. 17.1.31 [807C]). See also the 
note ad 22.14.8. 


Alexandria enim vertex omnium est civitatum The metaphorical use of ver- 
tex, for which cf. 15.5.16 cum principiorum verticibus (‘the highest ranking 
officers’)... collocutus, is rare. It may have been inspired by Greek xopugy, 
xopupaios, which is often used in this way, e.g. in Lib. Or. 59.19, who calls 
Rome 7 tH¢ oixounéevng xopuey. In dig. 27.1.13 Scaevola et Paulus et Ulpi- 
anus vertices legum prudentum, vertices 1s a translation of xopugatot. Amm. 
puts this remarkable statement in perspective in §12, where he says that the 
Serapeum is the most impressive temple post Capitolium, quo se venerabilis 
Roma in aeternum attollit. 


quam multa nobilitant et magnifica conditoris altissimi et architecti soller- 
tia Dinocratis The genitive conditoris 1s best taken with sollertia, and not 
with multa et magnifica, which refer to the buildings in the town. D.S. prais- 
es Alexander for his personal contribution in the planning of the new city: 
evotoyta dé ths PuYotouias (‘the clever division of the town by streets’) 
norjoas dianveioGat thy RdAtv totic Etyolotc avéuots xal toUTWV...xata- 
PuxOvtwy Tov xaTa THY TOALY dépa TOAAHY Toi xatotxoUoLy Evxpaclay xal 
bytelav xateoxevacey (17.52.2). The idea that it is an added honour for the 
town to have Alexander as its founder, expressed by Sol. 32.41 Alexandriam 
et operis ipsius magnitudo et auctor Macedo nobilitant, 1s echoed by Amm.s’ 
altissimt. 

Alexandria was founded early in 331; see Fraser, 1972, 3-4. For Dinocrates of 
Rhodes cf. Vitr. 2, Praef. 1-4; Plin. Nat. 5.62; V. Max. 1.4 ext.1; Sol. 32.41, 
40.5. Amm. uses archtitectus only here with its modern meaning. Elsewhere 
(24.4.28 and 25.6.15) it refers to military engineers. 


cum ampla moenia fundaret et pulchra, penuria calcis ad momentum parum 
repertae omnes ambitus liniales farina respersit V reads cum ammonu- 
mentum parum repente. The gap has been filled by Gelenius on the basis 
of the story in Str. 17.1.6 (792C): tév yé&e doyttextdvwv yy eux Sa- 
ONLALVOLEVOY THY TOD nepLBdhou YoauUyy, ENLALTOVGNS THS Ys xal tod 
Bactkéms exlovtog, ot diorxntal tOv dhyitwy ugpog Ov nepeoxevacudvury 
toig Epyatats napéoyov, bu’ ov xat ai dot xateturvOnoav cic nhetouc. Ge- 
lenius’ emendation of the text certainly gives the required sense. One might 
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surmise a form of metari behind V’s monumentum, in view of Plin. Nat. 
5.62 metatus est eam Dinochares architectus and Sol. 32.41 quam metatus 
Dinocrates architecton. Plu. Alex. 26.8-9 and Curt. 4.8.6 have a slightly differ- 
ent story. Plutarch adds that after the flour had been sprinkled, it was eaten by 
birds. Alexander was disturbed by this and considered it a bad omen, but priests 
assured him that it was a sign that the city would have abundant resources and 
would be a nursing mother for men of every nation. Cf. also V. Max. 1.4.5 
ext.1 and Arr. An. 3.2.1-2, who says that the circumference of the city was 
indicated by the flour that Alexander’s soldiers carried. 


ad momentum ‘For the moment’, cf. 25.2.4 ad momentum haesit; TLL I 
1395.43-S0. 


ambitus liniales Cf. Paris 1.4 ext. 1 (architectus cum) futurae urbis linea- 
menta deduxisset. Ambitus liniales can be paraphrased by liniamenta quibus 
ambitum (urbis) describeret. 


alimentorum uberi copia circumfluere fortuito monstravit For circumfluere 
cf. 24.3.4 Persae circumfluentes rerum omnium copiis and Cic. Ver. 4.09 istum 
rebus omnibus undique ereptis. . . circumfluere atque abundare. This 1s the only 
instance in Amm. in which fortuito is used adverbially. 


inibi aurae salubriter spirant For the equable climate of Alexandria, see 
esp. Str. 17.1.7 (793C) and D.S. 17.52.2 quoted above. Exp. 37 makes the 
same point: Et aeres habet valde temperatos. Amm. draws a similar picture of 
ideal climatic conditions in his description of China (23.6.67): caeli apud eos 
tucunda salubrisque temperies, aeris facies munda. 


ut periculum docuit per varias collectum aetates For this meaning of peri- 
culum, ‘experience’, see the note ad 22.9.1. Varius is used here loosely as a 
synonym of plures, as in 22.8.12. 


fallacibus et insidiosis accessibus | Amm. follows Solinus: nam Alexandria 
insidioso accessu aditur, fallacibus vadis, caeco mari (32.43). 


excogitavit in portu Cleopatra turrim excelsam, quae Pharos a loco ipso cog- 
nominatur The Pharos, the famous lighthouse on the island of the same 
name, was one of the seven wonders of the world. Str. 17.1.6 (79 1C) describes 
it in detail. It was not built by Cleopatra but its construction began under 
Ptolemy I Soter (305-282) and was finished under Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
(282-246). The lighthouse had an inscription which said that Sostrates of 
Cnidus had built it; Str. 17.1.6 (791C); Lucianus, Hist. Conscr. 62. Whether 
Sostrates was the architect, as Plin. Nat. 36.83 alleges, or the dedicant of the 
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project, is still a matter of debate. The latter option is more likely since Sos- 
trates should probably be identified with an envoy of Ptolemy II Philadelphos 
in Delos UG XI. 4. 1038). Such a function is more likely to be performed 
by a wealthy courtier than by an architect. See for the Pharos, Fraser, 1972, 
17-20. Although the lighthouse was definitely not the work of Cleopatra (see 
note below ad 22.16.10), it is known from e.g. Caes. Civ. 3.112 that Caesar 
occupied the island Pharos in 47 B.C. It could be that during that occupation 
the lighthouse was damaged and was afterwards restored by Cleopatra. This 
argument may be confirmed by a passage in Str. 17.1.6 (392C) where it is 
stated that Caesar demolished the heptastadium (see note ad 22.16.10) which 


joined the island to the mainland. Plin. Nat. 5.128 and Sol. 32.43 mention a 


Roman colony on Pharos founded by Caesar. 
Excogitare is found nowhere else with a concrete object. In 15.10.9 hac ex 
causa sunt Alpes excogitatae Poeninae is short for nomen P. est excogitatum. 
Here we must supply a verb like construere. 


praelucendi navibus nocturna suggerens ministeria Cf. 22.8.8 promunturi- 
um Ceras praelucentem navibus vehens constructam celsius turrim. For sug- 
gerere see the note ad 22.15.5. 


ex Parthenio pelago See the note ad 22.15.2. 


per pandas oras et patulas | Amm. combines these adjectives also in 22.8.37 
pandis et patulis cornibus. The first describes the expanse of the coastal plain 
(Amm. seems to connect it with pandere instead of pandare), the second its 
flatness, cf. 23.6.65 hic patulum alibi molli devexitate subductum. 


arenarum. .. glutinosae mollitiae See the note ad 20.11.25. 


haec eadem regina heptastadium...construxit According to the TLL the 
word heptastadium occurs in Latin only in this passage of Amm. The heptasta- 
dium was the seven-stade causeway that connected Pharos with the mainland. 
Str. 17.1.6 (392C) is the only ancient author who gives an elaborate descrip- 
tion of it. The heptastadium divided the two harbours of Alexandria, the Great 
Harbour and the Eunostus Harbour. In the Ptolemaic period the heptastadium 
carried an aqueduct to Pharos which fell into disuse in Roman times when 
Caesar had destroyed the island and the heptastadium. Plin. Nat. 5.128 as well 
as Mela 2.104 state that Pharos was connected with the mainland by a bridge. 
It is not known when the heptastadium was constructed but it was definitely not 
built, though perhaps rebuilt, by Cleopatra; cf. Fraser, 1972, 21. Like Amm. 
also Malalas 9.218 and Joh. Tzetzes, Hist. 2.33, attribute the construction of the 
Pharos and the Heptastadium to Cleopatra. This attribution as well as the re- 
markable story about Cleopatra and the Rhodians, related by Amm. in 22.16.11 
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and not to be found in any other source, forms part of the eastern legendary 
tradition which grew up around Cleopatra in Roman and Byzantine times. 
In contrast to the western tradition, the eastern tradition paints a favourable 
picture of the last Ptolemaic queen; she is amongst other things famous for 
her ecHOlseDIp and public benefactions; see for these legends Hughes-Hallett, 
1012 OTE. 


insula Pharos, ubi Protea cum phocarum gregibus diversatum Homerus fa- 
bulatur inflatius Cf. Od. 4.354ff. Ps. Call. 1.32.1-3 says that Proteus was 
worshipped by the inhabitants of the site of Alexandria before the foundation 
of the city. It is said that Alexander restored his monument. Diversari instead 
of the more usual deversari is found also in Apul. Apol. 43. 


nimium quantum petituri See ad 21.16.16. 


femina callida semper in fraudes For this characteristic, which is more in 
line with the Roman conception of Cleopatra, see the note ad 22.16.10. Jn is 
used in the same way in e.g. 15.8.2 in assentationem nimiam eruditi, based on 
Cic. Q. fr. 1.1.16 ad nimiam adsentationem eruditi. 


sollemnium specie feriarum...ad suburbana perductis —Amm.’s terminolo- 
gy, vague though it be, suggests a religious occasion, cf. 21.2.5 feriarum die 
(Epiphania) and 22.14.4 praestituto feriarum die (sacrifice on mount Casius). 
The suburbana might be Canopus, described below (§14). The various cults in 
Canopus are listed in the General Index of Fraser, 1972, s.v. Canopus. 


irrequietis laboribus TLL VII 2.407.39-46 shows that the adjective, used 
sporadically by other authors, is a special favourite of Amm., in particular with 
motibus, e.g. 14.2.1 q.v. 


molibus iactis in mari solo propinquante “By building dams in the sea near 
the shore” (Rolfe). In view of Ulp. dig. 43.8.2.8 qui. .. molem in mare tacit V’s 
mare is in itself unobjectionable, but the participle propinquante makes the 
ablative necessary. However, as to the form of the participle, propinquanti (V) 
should be retained; cf. e.g. 14.8.5 in prominenti terrarum lingua, 15.11.6 crebri- 
tate bellorum urgenti. For propinquare ‘to be near’ cf. 23.6.43 His propinquant 
Parthyaei. Solum is very peculiar. In this context it should mean ‘shore’, but 
there seem to be no parallels for this meaning. It is just conceivable that the 
shade of meaning Amm. had in mind was ‘territory’, as in in solo Romano 
(18.6.20, 24.1.10). 


equoque cum vehiculo ingressa...erat The word equoque is formed from 
the last letter of vindicatae (V) and quocumque. However, the ending of vin- 
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dicatae is probably caused by the preceding terrae. Equoque cum vehiculo is 
hardly acceptable Latin; eguorumque vehiculo is only slightly less improbable. 
It seems greatly preferable to accept Gelenius’ quo cum and to supply a verb 
like riserat (Heraeus) or arguerat (Brakman). The detail vehiculo illustrates at 
the same time the width of the dam and the arrogance of the queen. 


altis sufflata fastigiis templa The metaphorical use of sufflatus ‘puffed up 
(with pride)’ suggests ‘soaring proudly’ as a meaning for sufflata. Elsewhere 
Amm. has sufflare only with human objects, e.g. 15.5.37 (Constantius) magni- 
loquentia sufflabatur adulatorum, 28.4.12 ut enim illi sufflant milites gloriosos. 
There do not seem to be any parallels for sufflatus used of buildings. 


Serapeum The famous Serapeum in Alexandria was founded by Ptolemy III 
Euergetes (246-22! B.C.); Fraser, 1972, 28, 268-71. The later Ptolemies and 
the early emperors neglected the cult of Serapis and hence the Serapeum; cf. 
Str. 17.1.10(795C); Fraser, 1972, 273-4. When the cult of Serapis had revived 
during the second half of the first century A.D., the old Ptolemaic temple was 
replaced by Trajan or Hadrian with a more splendid structure; Fraser, 1972, 
274-5, 803-4. Its destruction in 391 A.D. by Christians was seen as the end of 
paganism; cf. the prophecy of Antoninus in Eunapius VS 471: xal ta ueyaara 
xal dyia tol NapaniSocg teed npdg tO oxotoedés xal Guoppov yworoet 
xal uetaBrnfycetar, xal tt uvOddec xal aedec oxdtog TUpavvyjcet Ta Ext 
ys xdAhtota. Lately there has been some discussion as to the date of the 
destruction; the years 389 and 392 have been suggested as alternatives. The 
first date, based on the 6th-century chronicle of Marcellinus (Chron. Min. 2.62) 
is untenable. The second date, supported by e.g. Bowersock, 1990, 244-50, 
is based on an Alexandrian chronicle of the Sth century (Bauer/Strzygowski, 
1906, 73-5). However, this chronicle is unreliable on several points and it is 
therefore better to stick to the conventional date of 391. This is supported by 
the involvement in the destruction of the praefectus Augustalis Evagrius and 
the comes Aegypti Romanus, who are known to have been in office in 391 
(Cod. Theod. 16.10.11). See for a discussion of the three dates Barnes, 1993, 
61-2. Both he and Matthews, 1994, 254 n. 17 firmly support the date 391. For 
the destruction of the Serapeum see also Rufin. hist. 11.22, Socr. HE 5.16.2-3, 
Soz. HE 7.15.2-10, Thdt. HE 5.22 and Schwartz, 1966. 

Since Amm. makes no mention of the destruction of the Serapeum, it is gener- 
ally accepted that he completed Book 22 (and probably even finished Book 25) 
before this event occurred; see e.g. Thompson, 1947, 18; Matthews 26; Barnes, 
1993, 61. According to Matthews this does not have to mean that Amm. did 
not know about the destruction of the Serapeum, but that he did not think it 
necessary to revise this section. It might also be that Book 22 had already been 
published (Matthews 26: “It is not impossible that Ammianus’ history came 
out in instalments. ..”) and that it was too late to update the words dedicated 
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to the Serapeum in the light of the new information. 


licet minuatur exilitate Cf. Ennod. epist. 2.6.2 amplissima meritorum tuo- 
rum praecontia relatoris artet exilitas. The difficulty of expressing oneself 
adequately is mentioned by historians from Thucydides onwards. See for the 
history of this topos Vretska’s commentary ad Sal. Cat. 3.2 facta dictis exae- 
quanda sunt. 


sptrantibus signorum figmentis | For comparable instances of the gen. inhae- 
rentiae in Amm. (figmentum = signum) see Weyermans, 1949, 28. For spirare 
see the note ad 22.9.1. The present phrase is of course taken from Vergil (G. 
3.34 Parii lapides, spirantia signa, A. 6.847 excudent alii spirantia mollius 
aera). It should not be translated as ‘are still breathing’ (Rike, 1987, 97). 


post Capitolium, quo se venerabilis Roma in aeternum tollit |©Amma.’s obser- 
vation that the Serapeum was a magnificent and impressive complex, second 
only to the Capitolium in Rome, is confirmed by Soz. HE 7.15.3. Both Rufin. 
hist. 11.23 and Thdt. HE 5.22.3 considered it the most beautiful and famous 
building of the East. Exp. 35 goes even further and calls it unum et solum spec- 
taculum novum in omni mundo. Aphthonius, a pupil of Libanius and author 
of the widely read Progymnasmata, in a model ecphrasis describes the “Axoa 
or Acropolis of Alexandria on which the Serapeum was built and remarks 
that it deserved the name of Acropolis even more than the one in Athens (xat 
YVHOLOTEPOV AUTYV EotL NOOOELKElV axpdnoAy ¥ E~’ A Ppovety “AGyvator 
rapéhaZov, p. 38 Rabe). Given the nature of such an ecphrasis, the comparison 
may well be a topos. In that case Amm.’s comparison of the Serapeum to the 
Capitolium is interesting. In a similar way in 25.10.5 he changes Libanius’ 
remark that Julian should have been buried, not in Tarsus, but in the Academy 
(Or. 18.306) by insisting that his grave ought to have been on the banks of the 
Tiber. 

Rome is called urbs venerabilis also in 14.6.5. For the idea of Rome’s eternity 
see the note ad 21.12.24. 


ambitiosius The adjective is also used of impressive buildings in e.g. 15.7.3 
operis ambitiosi Nymphaeum and 17.4.12 intra ambitiosi templi delubra. 


in quo duo bibliothecae fuerunt inaestimabiles The text is far from certain. 
The reading printed in the Teubner edition goes back to Bentley’s conjecture 
in quo duae for V’s quod vero, changed by Heraeus to in quo duo (there 
is only one other instance of duo with a feminine subst.: 23.4.2 cochleae 
duo ligneae, and that in V only). Two libraries are mentioned in Alexan- 
dria in Epiphanius Mens. et Pond. 11 and John Tzetzes’ Tepi xwdtac’ 
(Kaibel, Com. Graec. Fragm., p. 19, Pb §20): one within the Ptolemaic palace 
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complex, the so-called Bruchion, probably founded by Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
another connected with the Serapeum and called by Epiphanius the daughter 
of the first one; Fraser, 1972, 323. If these are the two libraries Amm. had 
in mind, the corrupt words quod vero would conceal a reference not to the 
Serapeum, but to the city of Alexandria as a whole. However, it seems more 
likely that guod vero does conceal a reference to the Serapeum, which indeed, 
according to Tert. apol. 18.8 and Chrys. Adv. Jul. 1.6, contained a library (it 
was the repository of the Septuagint and of commentaries on it). It was not 
unusual for libraries to be housed in temples. The Pergamene library, Alexan- 
dria’s main rival, was in the temple of Athena Polias. There were libraries 
in Rome in the portico of the temple of Apollo on the Palatine (Suet. Aug. 
29.3), in the templum Pacis (Gel. 5.21.10, 16.8.2) and the templum Traiani 
(Gel. 11.7.1). If Amm. had the library in the Serapeum in mind, the conjecture 
duo becomes less attractive than e.g. in quo vero. Bibliothecae may refer 
to book-cases or book-stores, as in Plin. Ep. 2.17.8 in bybliothecae speciem 
armarium insertum est. That would tally with the meaning ‘innumerable’ which 
inaestimabilis normally has in Amm. (16.12.63 inaestimabiles mortuorum 
acervi, cf. 19.2.12, 29.5.38, 31.7.5). Aphthonius, quoted above, mentions book- 
cases in the colonnade of the temple: napwxoddunvtat S€ onxol tv OTOWY 
évdobev. .. taueta yeyevnuevor tats BiBrorc, totc pthonovoUat avewyNEvot 
ptdooogety. On archaeological evidence it can be conjectured that the library 
in the Serapeum existed from the 3rd century B.C. but was demolished in the 
Roman period and replaced by a Roman building; Fraser, 1972, 324. 

As stated, the first library was in all probability part of the Ptolemaic palace 
complex and connected to the Museion. It is described by Str. 17.1.8 (793C-— 
794C) as part of the royal palaces. It is to be noted that Strabo does not 
specifically mention a library but speaks of men of learning who shared the 
Museion. However, the Museion had courtyards and colonnades which could 
have served as reading-rooms; Fraser, 1972, 324-325. According to Gel. 7.17.3 
and Plu. Caes. 49 this library was destroyed by fire during Caesar’s Alexandrine 
war in 48 B.C. The destruction cannot have been complete and the loss was 
partly compensated for by Antony’s gift to Cleopatra of 200.000 books from 
the Pergamene library; Plu. Ant. 58. 


monumentorum veterum concinens fides Cf. 23.5.20 monumentorum veterum 
fides with Fontaine’s note 125 and see the notes on monumenta ad 22.8.22 and 
22.8.34. On concinere see the note ad 20.4.1. 


septingenta voluminum milia The sources do not agree as to the number of 
book-rolls that were burnt on that occasion. In Sen. trang.an. 9.5 and Oros. 
hist. 6.15.31-32 we find 40.000 and 400.000 respectively. Amm. seems to 
have taken the number 700.000 from Gel. 7.17.3, whose remarks about the 
Alexandrian library closely resemble Amm.’s report (sed ea omnia bello pri- 
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ore Alexandrino, dum diripitur ea civitas, non sponte neque opera consulta, 
sed a militibus forte auxiliaris incensa sunt). Unfortunately, there are no con- 
temporary sources which say anything about the number of books there were in 
either library. Only John Tzetzes (Kaibel, Com. Graec. Fragm., p. 19, Pb §20) 
gives numbers: 42.800 books in the Serapeum and 490.000 in the Museion 
library; Fraser, 1972, 329. The Museion library may have been completely 
destroyed by Aurelian when he devastated the Bruchion area (see note ad 
22.1645). 


bello Alexandrino For the Alexandrine war in 48 B.C., see Caes. Civ. 3.106- 
112; b. Alex.; Plu. Caes. 48.3-49. 


Canopus inde duodecimo disiungitur lapide, quem, ut priscae memoriae tra- 
dunt, Menelai gubernator sepultus ibi cognominavit Str. 17.1.17 (801C) 
gives the same distance (120 stadia). Canopus was connected with Alexan- 
dria by the Canopic canal; Str. 17.1.16 (800C): KavwBixy dvopve. Str. 17.1.17 
(801C) mentions that the town was named after Menelaos’ steersman who died 
there. Other writers also speak of an island named after Menelaos’ pilot; e.g. 
Plin. Nat. 5.128; Mela 2.103 (Menelai gubernator Canopus ibi forte moriens 
nomen insulae, illa ostio dedit); Sol. 31.1 (Quod ab Atlante usque Canopitanum 
ostium panditur. .. dictum a Canopo Menelai gubernatore sepulto in ea insula 
quae ostium Nilt facit); Scyl. 106. 


amoenus impendio locus Life in Canopus was proverbial for its luxurious- 
ness. Str. 17.1.16-17 (800C—801C) calls it shameless and licentious. It had 
a temple of Serapis and many Alexandrians went to Canopus during public 
festivals for dancing and merry-making. Other writers also call it a place of 
pleasure; Anacreont. 14.20; Prop. 3.11.39; Juv. 6.84, 15.46; Sen. Ep. 51.3; 
D.C. 50.27.2. For impendio see the note ad 20.7.1. 


diversoriis laetis exstructus For exstruere with a local object cf. 15.10.2 
(Alpes) quas rex Cottius...molibus magnis exstruxit and Cic. Pis. 48 ad hunc 
Tusculani montem exstruendum; TLL V 2.1940.76-1941.5. 


auris et salutari temperamento perflabilis Cicero is the first to use perflabilis 
in his description of the ethereal gods of Epicurus, Div. 2.40. Amm. uses it 
literally here, as in 14.6.9 (cloths), 14.6.18 (flutes), 16.10.7 (banners in the 
form of dragons), metaphorically in 30.7.10 ad omnes dissensionum motus 
perflabiles gentes Mauricas. Auris et temperamento ts best taken as hendiadys 
‘cool and healthy breezes’. 


ut extra mundum nostrum morari se quisquam arbitretur In Late Latin 
yuisqguam is often found in positive phrases. See the notes ad 16.8.2 and 
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16.12.11; Szantyr 196. For the phrase cf. the description of the baptism of Clo- 
vis in Greg. Turon. Franc. 2.31 balsama diffunduntur, micant flagrantes odore 
cerei totumque templum baptisterii divino respergitur ab odore talemque sibi 
gratiam adstantibus Dominus tribuit, ut aestimarent se paradysi odoribus col- 


locari. 


cum saepe aprico spiritu immurmurantes audierit ventos For this use of 
saepe (= ut saepe fit) cf. e.g. 16.12.4 ardua subrigens supercilia ut saepe 
secundis rebus elatus. See Austin ad Verg. A. 1.148. /mmurmurare is probably 
a reminiscence from Vergil: G. 4.261 frigidus ut quondam silvis immurmurat 


Auster. 


Sed Alexandria ipsa non sensim ut aliae urbes, sed...ambitus Alexandria, 
one of the most important cities of the classical world, dominated the eastern 
Mediterranean politically, economically and culturally for many centuries. D.S. 
17.52.5 calls it the first city of the civilized world. A good and vivid impression 
of its spacious outlay and its splendour, as well as a description of the city as it 
was during the early principate is given by Str. 17.1.6—10 (791C—795C) and by 
Achilles Tatius, in his romance ‘Leucippe and Clitophon’ ch. 5.1. The city’s 
dimensions are discussed by Fraser, 1972, II 27. For a description of the social, 
economic and intellectual life of the city in Hellenistic and Roman times see 
Bowman, 1986, ch. 7 (Alexandria, queen of the Mediterranean”) and for a 
short survey of Alexandria in Late Antiquity see Heinen, 1991. 


internisque seditionibus diuaspere fatigata _ For internal dissensions in Alex- 
andria during Roman times and protests against Roman rule, see the literature 
cited ad 22.11.4. Amm. connected the murder of bishop George of Alexandria 
during the reign of Julian with the tendency of the Alexandrians to riotous dis- 
order: in civitate, quae suopte motu et ubi causae non suppetunt seditionibus 
crebris agitatur et turbulentis (22.11.4). Amm. also refers to the contentious 
character of the Egyptians in general: 22.6.1 (Aegyptii... genus hominum con- 
troversum et assuetudine perplexius litigandi semper laetissimum maximeque 
avidum multiplicatum reposcere) and 22.16.23 (Aegyptil. .. sunt... controversi 
et reposcones). 


civilibus iurgiis ad certamina interneciva prolapsis For the expression cf. 
Tac. Hist. 1.64.2 iurgia primum, mox rixa... prope in proelium exarsere. This 
seems to have been typical of the Alexandrians; cf. 22.11.4 quoted above. 

ad ultimum multis post annis...Bruchion appellabatur, diuturnum praes- 
tantium hominum domicilium — Shortly after Aurelian had defeated Zenobia 
ot Palmyra he was confronted in 272/3 A.D. with a revolt in Egypt led by the 
wealthy Alexandrian merchant Firmus, leader of the Palmyrene party in this 
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country, which laid claim to Egypt; HA Q 3-5. Aurelian quickly recovered 
Egypt and took his revenge on the enterprise of Firmus; HA A 32.2-3; Zos. 
1.61.1. This vengeance probably resulted in the destruction of Alexandria’s 
walls and the greater part of the Bruchion, as only Amm. mentions. At the 
end of the 4th century the area of the Bruchion is described as a desert by 
Epiphanius, De Mens. et Pond. 9. The fact that Amm. writes about this event 
as if for the first time, is one of the reasons why Matthews 29, supposes that 
in the lost books Amm. did not treat the history from Nerva to Constantius in 
any great detail. 


Aristarchus grammaticae rei dumis excellens  Aristarchus of Samothrace, 
217-145, was the sixth head of the Alexandrian library. With him the scientific 
study of literature really began. He was styled 6 yoauuatixatatos (Ath. 
15.671) and was famous for his critical recensions of the texts of ancient 
Greek writers, especially Homer. On his work see Erbse, 1959 and Pfeiffer, 
1968, 210-33. Heraeus ingeniously conjectured dumis ‘thorny problems’ for 
V’s domis. Amm. uses dumus in its literal meaning in 14.2.6 and 27.10.12. 
The metaphorical sense is found also in Ter. Maur. 59-62 quid sit littera, quid 
duae...dumos inter et aspera scruposis sequimur vadis. 


Herodianus artium minutissimus sciscitator _ ].e. Aelius Herodianus, a gram- 
marian who lived in the 2nd century A.D. and left Alexandria for Rome. Of 
his writings thirty-three are known by title. His most important work was the 
IXa8ohtxy mooomdta which he dedicated to Marcus Aurelius. The work, which 
only survives in later citations, reviews the accentuation of some 60.000 words 
and was largely based on the work of Aristarchus and his successors in this 
field. His only work which is completely extant is the Ilepi uovyjpoug AéZews. 
His other writings are only known through extracts and quotations by other 
scholars. For minutissimus sci(sci)tator see the note ad 22.8.10 and cf. Suet. 
Gramm. 24 de quibusdam minutis quaestiunculis. 


Saccas Ammonius — Originally a Christian from Alexandria, Ammonius later 
became an adherent of the old cults; Eus. HE 6.19.7ff. denies Ammonius’ 
lapse from Christianity. His most important pupil was Plotinus who studied 
with him in Alexandria between 232-242; Porph. Plot. 3.11. Other pupils 
were: the Neoplatonist Origenes, the Christian theologian Origenes, Longinus, 
Herennius, Olympius, Theodosius and Antoninus. Ammonius ts considered as 
the founder of Neoplatonism, although he never put his ideas into writing. See 
on him Schwyzer, 1983, Baltes, 1985 and Schroeder, 1987. Seyfarth, 19863 
n.217 suggests that Amm. may have confused him with the Ammonius who 
was a pupil of Aristarchus and later succeeded him as head of the Alexandrian 
library. However, this is unlikely since Amm. clearly mentions him as Plotini 
magister. Ammonius’ nickname Saccas is also mentioned by Thdt. affect. 6.96, 
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and Suid. s.v. "Auuovios. 


multorum in litteris nobilium studiorum ‘Writers of many famous literary 
studies’. Studia has the concrete meaning ‘studies’, ‘publications’, as in Suet. 
Gal. 3.3 avus clarior studiis quam dignitate. The studia in litteris are contrasted 
with the disciplinae in $17, under which heading Amm. mentions geometry, 
music, astronomy and arithmetics. 


Chalcenterus...Didymus | The famous grammarian who lived in the 2nd half 
of the Ist century B.C. and the beginning of the Ist century A.D. Sen. Ep. 88.37 
says that he wrote 4000 books; others (e.g. Ath. 4.139c) speak of 3500. His 
industry earned him the name Xahxévtepoc. He was not an original researcher, 
his importance consists mainly in the compilation of the work of others. See 
Pfeiffer, 1968, 274-9 and Fraser, 1972, 472-4. 


in illis sex libris, ubi...imperfecte Tullium reprehendit Amm.’s remark is 
confirmed by Suid. s.v. Tp&yxvAdoc, who says that a reply to this work was 
written by Suetonius: nept tH¢ Kixépwvog nodttetag BiBAtov a’: avttheyet 5é 
t@ Atd0um. However, since it is not very likely that this grammarian would 
have written a treatise on philosophy and since it is doubtful that he knew Latin 
at all, it may well be that Amm. is mistaken and confuses him with Claudius 
Didymus, a grammarian who lived and taught in Rome in the Ist century 
A.D. He did know Latin and wrote a treatise entitled rept tH¢ napa Pwuatotc 
avakoytas. For imperfecte ‘wrongly’ cf. Gel. 2.8.1 Plutarchus. .. imperfecte 
atque praepostere atque inscite synlogismo esse usum Epicurum dicit. 

Amm. is outraged by criticism of his favourite author, Cicero, on whose im- 
portance as an authority see the note ad 22.7.4. In 17.1.1 Gellius calls criticism 
of Cicero’s style as voiced by Gallus Asintus and Largius Licinus sacrilegious. 


sillographos imitatus, scriptores maledicos This is the only occurrence of 
sillographus in Latin. The first writer of oth\ot, satirical poems, was Timon 
of Phlius. Cf. Gel. 3.17.4 Tituwv amarulentus librum maledicentissimum con- 
scripsit, qut Sthiog inscribitur. He criticized not only philosophers, but also 
the scholars in the Museion in Alexandria, whom he compared to crammed 
poultry in a cage (fr. 12 Diels). The useful, indeed necessary explanatory ad- 
dition scriptores maledicos is rightly defended by Blomgren 129 n.1 against 
suggestions to delete it as a gloss. 


tudicio doctarum aurium — For aures ‘taste’ cf. Cic. N.D. 2.146 aurium. . . ad- 
mirabile quoddam et artificiosum iudicium; TLL II 1515.41 sqq. Gellius too 
was of the opinion that criticism of Cicero was a proof of bad taste on the part 
of the critic: 13.22.25 Verba quoque illa M. Ciceronis... etiamsi durae auris 
hominibus non placent. 
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utimmania frementem leonem. ..catulus longius circumlatrans Cf. the com- 
parison in 22.12.4. 


quamquam veteres... floruere complures It seems best to take complures 
as the subject of floruere and veteres as a subject complement ‘in the past’, 
contrasting with ne nunc quidem. Even so, quamquam...tamen is used in a 
weakened sense comparable to Greek uv. . . dé. 


tamen ne nunc quidem...doctrinae variae silent Cf. Men. Rh. I 360.23: 
(the Alexandrians excel) Ett 8€ xat viv...énl ypayuatixh xal yewuetoia 
xai ptdooogia. See Bowman, 1986, 223-33 on cultural life in Alexandria 
during the Roman period. For silere cf. Cicero’s famous dictum silent enim 
leges inter arma (Cic. Mil. 10). 


disciplinarum magistri quodammodo spirant After the literary studies of 
grammar and rhetoric — philosophy appears only in the person of Ammonius 
Saccas —, Amm. turns to ‘science’, geometry, music, astronomy and arith- 
metics. In this way he reviews the entire range of the éyxUxdtoc natdeta. For 
different enumerations of the seven liberal arts in Greek and Latin authors see 
Marrou, 1958, 187-235. Quodammodo might serve to mitigate the expression 
spirant = vivunt. It is used in this way in 25.4.14 ipsis quaodammodo cervi- 
cibus Fortunae. .. evectus. In view of the following nondum. . . penitus exaruit 
and recalet apud quosdam adhuc licet raros it seems preferable to interpret 
quodammodo as ‘somehow’, ‘in one way or another’, as in 20.8.17 fortunate 
beateque vivendi repperire quodam modo viam. 


nudatur... geometrico radio, quidquid reconditum latet — For the rod as the 
typical instrument of mathematicians cf. Cic. Tusc. 5.64 a pulvere et radio 
excitabo. .. Archimedem. Like astronomers, mathematicians explain the invis- 
ible relations between the visible phenomena, cf. the note ad 20.3.3 scru- 
tatores causarum intellegibilium. In his Hymn to King Helios Julian distin- 
guishes astronomers like Hipparchus and Ptolemaeus from those who simply 
judge by sense-perception: oUxw uév Yao Fv avTOI¢ N TOV xavdvwv hex- 
TOTYS YYOeULOS, OVS ECnUPOvV UEV Xaddator xat AlyOnttot, “Innapyos Se 
xal IItoheuatog Eteretmoavto, xolvovtes Sé alcOrjaet tog patvouEvois Hxo- 
do09ouy. One of the mathematicians in Amm.’s days was Theon, the father of 
the philosopher Hypatia. 


nondum. . . penitus exaruit musica nec harmonia conticuit |Amm. is probably 
thinking of the theory rather than the practice of music. One of the most dis- 
tinguished theoreticians of music was the Alexandrian scholar par excellence, 
Claudius Ptolemaeus, who during the reign of Marcus Aurelius published his 
influential works about astronomy, mathematics, geography and the theory of 
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16.17 


16.18 


harmony (‘Apuovixé). Exaresco is used in its literal sense in 23.5.19. For its 
metaphorical sense cf. Cic. Fam. 7.31.2 exaruisse iam veterem urbanitatem. 


recalet apud quosdam adhuc licet raros _ For recaleo see the note ad 22.12.2. 
Raros, Valesius emendation of V’s atros, 1s certainly correct, cf. 19.11.15 nostri 
quoque licet rari videbantur exanimes. 


consideratio mundani motus et siderum — Astronomers are called periti mun- 
dani motus et siderum in 26.1.8; cf. also 23.6.33 rationes mundani motus et 


siderum. 


doctique sunt alii numeros  ‘Arithmetics’, as in Quint. Inst. 1.10.35: cum sit 
geometria divisa in numeros atque formas. Cf. Cic. Fin. 5.87 Plato Aegyptum 
peragravit, ut... numeros et caelestia acciperet. Elsewhere Amm. uses numeri 
in a military sense, see the note ad 20.1.3. For passive forms of doceo with acc. 
ct. Sal. Hist. 1.147 doctus militiam, Hor. Carm. 3.9.10 dulces docta modos and 
Gel. 19.9.7 nostras. ..litteras...docti. 


scientiam callent, quae fatorum vias ostendit — For callere + acc. cf. 28.4.2] 
artis tesserariae callentem arcana and 30.4.12 iura callere. For Amm.’s views 
on the subject see 21.1.7—14. 


medicinae autem...se dixerit eruditum See for this passage esp. Nutton, 
1972, who argues against Scarborough, 1969 that in the 4th century Alexan- 
dria was still an important centre of medical education and learning. Amm.’s 
statements concerning Alexandria’s importance as a centre of medical educa- 
tion and the good reputation of doctors educated in this city are confirmed by 
contemporary sources like Jul. Ep. 58, Eun. VS 498 and Exp. 37 Itaque et Aes- 
culapius dare ei (sc. Alexandriae) voluit medicinae peritiam <et> ut habeat: 
in toto mundo medicos optimos praestare dignatus est, et quam plurime initium 
salutis omnibus hominibus tlla civitas constat. 


in hac vita nostra nec parca nec sobria — See the notes ad 21.16.5. 


licet opus ipsum redoleat | Normally redoleo has an object complement indi- 
cating what the subject smells of, as in Cic. dé Orat. 2.109 doctrinam redolet 
exercitationemque paene puerilem and Brut. 82 redolentes...antiquitatem. 
More examples in Kiihner-Stegmann I 277-8. Here the verb seems to be used 
absolutely: ‘has its own smell’. Valesius aptly compared the Greek proverbial 
expression: auto delget tO Eoyov. 


et haec quidem hactenus This formula is used by Ammianus to end a digres- 
sion, e.g. 14.4.7 Hactenus de natione perniciosa; nunc ad textum propositum 
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revertamur, 23.4.15 hactenus de instrumentis muralibus. ..nunc ad rerum or- 
dinem revertamur or, as here, to introduce a new section in the digression: 
15.10.11 hactenus super Alpibus; nunc ad restantia veniamus. Amm. probably 
turned to a new source for the information on religion in Egypt and its influence 
on Greek philosophers. 


intellegendi divini editionem multiplicem et praesensionum originem. . . quis- 
quam volverit _ If volveritis taken as a form of volvere, not of velle, the syntax 
of the sentence presents no problems. The meaning of the verb that would suit 
the context would be ‘to turn over in the mind’ (OLD 11), as in Verg. A. 3.102 
veterum volvens monimenta virorum, or preferably ‘to unroll’ (OLD 9), as 
in Verg. A. 1.262 volvens fatorum arcana movebo. Both editio ‘publication’, 
for which cf. TLL V 2.79.59--80.5, and the following replicare, for which cf. 
the note ad 20.9.6, belong to the same semantic fields of unfolding, reading 
and studying. With praesensio cf. praesentiendi in 21.1.13. In 23.6.33 Amm. 
writes about the transmission of sacrificial rites along with divination (cum 
disciplinis praesentiendi futura) by the Persian magi. Already Herodotus was 
of the opinion that the art of divination had come from Egypt: 2.57 ott 8é xal 
TOV lov H UavtTLxy an’ Alybxtou antyuévn. See the note of Pease ad Cic. 
Dw. 1.2 on the different views about the origin of divination and its branches. 
The whole of the third book of Iambl. myst. is devoted to this subject. 


mathemata huiusmodi The addition huiusmodi suggests that Amm. means 
the different branches of divination rather than either the different sciences enu- 
merated by Gellius under the common denominator uabyuata or more specif- 
ically astrology: Gel. 1.9.6 geometriam, gnomonicam, musicam ceterasque 
item disciplinas altiores yabyuata veteres Graeci appellabant; vulgus autem, 
quos gentilicio vocabulo “Chaldaeos” dicere oportet, “mathematicos” dicit. 


longe ante alios For the superior antiquity of Egyptian religion cf. e.g. 
Lucianus Syr. D. 2 Hpditot uév @v avOpanwyv, TOV HUEtc tduev, Atyurtiot 
héyovtat Gedy te evvoinv haBetv xal tod etoacbat...npwtor dé xal ovve- 
UATA lod EyvWoav xal Adyous tpobs Edekav, Iambl. myst. 6.7.3 dAAG UEAAOV 
exeivo UnodduBave, oc Alyuntlwv new®twv tiv UEToUValav TOV Hedy dia- 
xANOWoAaLEvayv xal ot Geol yalopovat toig Atyuntiwy Beouoig xahovuevor 
and Macr. comm. 7.13.10 in Aegypto, divinarum omnium disciplinarum com- 
pote. This view 1s also found in the Christian writer John Chrysostom (Hom. in 
Math. 8, PG 57, 87a): xat thy noint@yv xal procdgwy xal Udywv urteoa, 
xal thy nav eldoc nayyavelac ebpotoay... taUTHY Set vv Ext toig aAteVor 
xarrhwniCouevyny (‘You will find that she (Egypt), who is the mother of po- 
ets, philosophers and magicians and the inventor of all forms of wizardry, 
now prides herself on the fishermen’), quoted by Valesius. See further the 
Introduction to this chapter and the note ad 22.15.30 periti rituum vetustorum. 
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16.19 


16.20 


16.22 


religionum incunabula Elsewhere Amm. uses incunabula only in the ex- 
pression ab incunabulis (14.6.4, 19.10.4, 25.1.13, 27.6.8, 28.5.9, 31.2.4). Cf. 
Cic. Ver. 4.107 vestigia ac prope incunabula. . .deorum, Hier. epist. 52.4.3 ab 
incunabulis (‘the first instruction’) fidei. 


initia prima sacrorum. .. condita scriptis arcanis A variation on the preced- 
ing religionum incunabula. The pleonasm ‘first beginning’ is quite common; 
TLL VII 1.1662—12—14. For the scripta arcana see the note ad 22.14.7 secreta 
librorum. ..auctoritas mysticorum. 


hac institutus prudentia Pythagoras colens secretius deos _ For Pythagoras’ 
stay in Egypt, mentioned i.a. by Isocrates (Bus. 28) and Str. 14.1.16 (638C), 
see Gorman, 1979, 43ff. Prudentia refers to “proficiency (in a particular field)” 
(OLD 2), i.c. to the knowledge of the Egyptians about the gods and the proper 
way to honour them. Secretius refers to Pythagoras’ stay ¢v adUtot<, for which 
cf. the texts from Hippolytus and Iamblichus quoted ad 15.30 sunt et syringes. 


quidquid dixit...auctoritatem esse instituit ratam Cf. Cic. N.D. 1.10 (the 
Pythagoreans) si quid adfirmarent in disputando, cum ex lis quaereretur quare 
ita esset, respondere solitos ‘Ipse dixit’; ipse autem erat Pythagoras; tantum 
opinio praeiudicata poterat ut etiam sine ratione valeret auctoritas. See Pease 
ad |. for a long list of variations on the theme ‘autd¢ éga’. 


femur suum aureum apud Olympiam saepe monstrabat et cum aquila collo- 


quens subinde visebatur Both stories are found in Plu. Num. 8.8 xat yao 
Exeivog aetdv te doxet noaivat, Pwvaic tlotyv Emtotijoasg xal xatayayay 
UNEPLRTAUEVOV, TOV TE UNOOY UTOY Vat youooUY "Odvuntaot. Also according 
to Ael. VH 4.17 Pythagoras revealed his golden thigh in Olympia. A different 
version of the story is given in Porph. VP 28 and Iamb. VP 135: tOv unody 
yevocov enédetkev “ABdord. tH “YrepBopew, eixdoavtt avtov “Andddwva 
etvat tov ev “YnepBop€éolc, obnep Hv tepevg 6 “ABaptc. See Dodds, 1973, 
143ff. For different versions of Pythagoras taming or conversing with the eagle 
see Burkert, 1962, 118. 


hine Anaxagoras lapides e caelo lapsuros et putealem limum contrectans 
tremores futuros praedixerat terrae According to Cedrenus I 165.18 Ana- 
xagoras visited Egypt: xal yao, @¢ “EAAnves totopotot, xat bepexvdy¢ 6 
Nuetog xat Mubaydeag 6 Udutog xat “Avakaydoag 6 Kiafouévog xal 
TThatwv 6 “AOnvatog mpd¢ tovtous (the Egyptians) éfed4unoav Peohoytav 
xal puorohoylav axpiBeotépay Uabnoeobat nao’ avtHv édnioavtes; cf. Lan- 
za, 1966, 20-2. Of the stones falling from heaven, only the meteorite which fell 
on Aegospotami is known to have been predicted by Anaxagoras; see the note 
ad 22.8.5. The plural is found also in Philostr. VA 1.2: @¢ Oot nepl Atydc¢ 
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ROTALOVS TOD Ovoavod éexdoOhoovrat. Possibly the prediction of an earth- 
quake by handling mud is ascribed to Anaxagoras, because he was an expert on 
earthquakes (17.7.1 1). It might also be that in this case Amm. confused Anaxa- 
goras with Pythagoras of whom it is said that he predicted an earthquake when 
drinking from a well; lamb. VP 136. The same is mentioned about Pherecydes 
in D.L. 1.116 and Cic. Div. 1.112. See Pease ad I., who quotes the Elder Pliny 
as Saying that at times of earthquakes est et in puteis turbidior aqua nec sine 
odoris taedio (Nat. 2.197). 


et Solon sententiis adiutus Aegypti sacerdotum latis iusto moderamine legibus 
Romano quoque iuri maximum addidit firmamentum According to Hdt. 1.30 
and Arist. Ath. 11, Solon visited Egypt after he had produced a new code of 
laws for Athens, not before, as Amm. implies. It is said that in compiling the 
Twelve Tables the Romans made use of Solon’s; Liv. 3.31.8; Cic. Leg. 2.64. 


ex his fontibus |Amm. varies hac institutus prudentia (§21) and hinc (§22). 


per sublimia gradiens sermonum amplitudine lovis aemulus Platon The 
exalted language is reminiscent of Plato’s own words about the soul in Phdr. 
246 c uetewponopei te xal navta tov xdouov diotxet. Cf. Cic. Brut. 121 
Quis enim uberior in dicendo Platone? lovem sic aiunt philosophi, si Graece 
loquatur, loqui. The word amplitudo may have been suggested by the story that 
the philosopher was called Plato on account of the breadth and spread of his 
written style, cf. D.L. 3.4 éviot 8 81a thy TAaTUTHTA THC EpUYvEelag OUTWC 
ovonachnvat. See Riginos, 1976. 


Platon visa Aegypto This is a conjecture by Hadr. Valesius for V’s non visa. 
Gutschmid, 1894, 576 remarks ‘“Valesius hatte ‘non’ in ‘Platon’ verwandelt, 
sehr gewaltsam.” His own proposal, which cannot be called conservative either, 
was to read: ex his Jesus fontibus per sublimia gradiens sermonum amplitudine 
lovis aemulus, non visa Aegypto militavit sapientia gloriosa! In the 380s Plato 
went on a long journey to Italy, Sicily and probably Cyrene. Various sources 
allege that he also visited Egypt; D.L. 3.6: éxetta cig Kupyvny annOe nodc 
Ocddwpov tov uaOnuatLxov xaxeidey cig “Itadtav nodc¢ tots u8ayopixob< 
Didddaoyv xal Eveutov. évOev te cig Atyuntov nap& tovs mpogrtas. Cf. 
Apul. P/. 1.186. There is some uncertainty as to the sequence of his travels. 
Cic. Rep. 1.16, Fin. 5.87 says that Plato visited Egypt before he went to Italy 
and Sicily; see also V. Max. 8.7, ext. 3, Quint. /nst. 1.12.15 and August. C.D. 
8.4. Str. 17.1.29 (806C) alleges that Plato stayed in Egypt for thirteen years, 
which is of course unlikely. On a visit to Heliopolis Strabo was shown the 
places where it was said that Plato had lived. For Plato’s alleged stay in Egypt, 
see Kerschensteiner, 1945, 46ff. and Dorrie, 1973. 
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16.23 


militavit sapientia Cf. 16.12.18 tandem per te virtutem et consilia militare 


Sentiumus. 


Homines autem Aegyptii plerique suffusculi sunt et atrati magisque maestiores 
In the eyes of people from e.g. Syria, Asia Minor and in the eyes of the Greeks 
and Romans the Egyptians had a darker complexion than they themselves; 
e.g. Hdt. 2.104. This view is understandable since black Ethiopians were 
also often considered to be Egyptians (Miller, 1974, 91), and Ethiopians and 
Nubians had intermingled with the Egyptians; cf. Snowden, 1983, 88ff. for 
migration of black people to Egypt. It seems that in Antiquity Egyptians 
and the black Ethiopians are often confused, as becomes obvious from the 
Passio Perpetuae |0.6ff. where a dream of Perpetua is described. In this dream 
Perpetua defeats the devil who is presented as an Egyptian (10.6: Et exivit 
quidam contra me Aegyptius foedus specie...); see for this passage Dolger, 
1932. Robert, 1982, 272, is probably right when he says that since the devil 
is always considered black, the Egyptian in the Passio must have been an 
Ethiopian. As with individual persons, the outward appearance says something 
about the character of the nation as a whole: Physiogn. 79 color niger levis 
imbellem, timidum, versutum indicat: refertur ad eos qui in meridiana plaga 
habitant, ut Aethiopes, Aegyptii et qui his iuncti sunt. 

The transition from physical traits (suffusculi, atrati) to emotional character- 
istics (magisque maestiores) can also be found in the description of the Gauls 
in 15.12.1: celsioris staturae et candidi paene Galli sunt omnes et rutili lu- 
minumque torvitate terribiles, avidi iurgiorum et sublatius insolentes. For the 
characteristics of the Egyptians see also the note ad 22.6.1. The only other 
occurrence of suffusculus is Apul. Met. 2.13.1. Tac. Ag. 12.6 has suffuscus. For 
magis with a comparative see Szantyr 166—7. See for adjectives with prefix 
sub- Diaz y Diaz, 1964. 


ad singulos motus excandescentes For excandescere see the note ad 20.9.2. 
Ct. HA T 22.1 est hoc familiare populi Aegyptiorum, ut velut furiosi ac de- 
mentes de levissimis quibus usque ad summa reipublicae pericula perducantur. 


controversi et reposcones See the note ad 22.6.1. Reposco is a hapax, mod- 
elled on popular forms in -o “denoting immoderate proclivities” (Fordyce on 
Cat. 29.2), like gulo, ganeo, helluo, lustro, edo, bibo. 


erubescit apud eos, si qui non infitiando tributa plurimas in corpore vibices 
(‘weals’) ostendat | We are rather well informed about tax collection in Egypt 
in Roman times. From various documents it is clear that the tax collectors used 
every means available, including torture, to make the provincials pay. To escape 
the tax collector many fled their villages as a result of which many a village 
became depopulated. Many refugees formed or joined roving bands of outlaws. 
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See in gen. Lewis, 1983, 161-165. It is hard to establish whether the Egyptians 
refused to pay their taxes, as Amm. says, or whether the taxes were so excessive 
that they were not able to pay. 

Si qui as the equivalent of quicumque, Gr. et tu, is found in 14.2.18, 15.5.7, 
17.7.5 (q.v.), 19.12.14, 21.1.14, 25.9.5, 27.7.8, 28.4.32, 31.9.5 and 31.14.3. 
See further the note ad 22.9.10 qui esset. 

Normally, the action expressed by the gerund in the abl., being used as a 
present participle, coincides with the action of the main verb. However, in the 
present case infitiando precedes ostendat. It is simultaneous with the beating 
sustained, which action is implied in the word vibices. Cf. 16.12.34 Haec 
aliaque... saepius replicando maiorem exercitus partem primae barbarorum 
opposuit fronti, where replicando refers to the speech preceding the battle. 


nulla tormentorum vis inveniri adhuc potuit Cf. Ael. VH 7.18 Atyuntioucs 
pact deve éyxaptepsiv tatc Bacdvoig xal St. Gattov teOvyEetar avnjo 
Alyurtiog otpepAotuevos ¥ tants duohoyyoet. 


ut annales veteres monstrant This remark is an indication that Amm. used 
written sources, t.c. Festus; cf. Sabbah 65 n.1, 389 n.67. 


Aegyptus omnis sub amicis erat antea regibus _ The reading amicis is guaran- 
teed by Ruf. Fest. Brev. 13: Aegyptus omnis sub amicis regibus fuerat.... The 
amici reges are the Ptolemaic kings. 


sed superatis apud Actium bello navali Antonio et Cleopatra For the battle 
at Actium in 31 B.C., see e.g. Aug. Anc. 25; Plu. Ant. 65-68; Flor. Epir. 2.21 
(4.11); D.C. 50.31-35. 


provinciae nomen accepit ab Octaviano Augusto possessa See the note ad 
22.16.6. 


aridiorem Libyam. .. liberalitate suscepimus |The Ptolemy mentioned in thts 
passage 1s not identical with Ptolemy Apion, as Rolfe and Seyfarth state in their 
explanatory notes. The Ptolemy meant is Ptolemy VIII who became Euergetes 
IT in 155 B.C. In his testament he bequeathed Cyrene and Libya to Rome should 
he die without heirs. However, he had an illegitimate son Ptolemy Apion to 
whom the regions passed. On his death in 96 B.C. Apion bequeathed Cyrene 
and Libya to Rome, cf. e.g. Cic. Agr 2.51; Sal. Hist. 1.10; App. BC 1.111, 
Mith. 121; Tac. Ann. 14.18.2. In all probability Amm. thought that Cyrene and 
Libya-Pentapolis became part of Roman territory after Ptolemy VIII had died 
and that the drier part of Libya became Roman after the death of Apion. Ruf. 
Fest. Brev. 13, was of the same opinion. His passage on this subject is almost 
identical to that of Amm.: Cyrenas cum ceteris civitatibus Libyae Pentapolis 
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Ptolemaei Antiquioris liberalitate suscepimus. Libyam supremo Appionis regis 
arbitrio sumus adsecuti. See for this matter Eadie, 1967, 126-7. 


evectus longius ad ordinem remeabo coeptorum Nearly identical to the con- 
clusion of the long digression on Gaul (15.12.6): evectus sum longius, sed 
remeabo tandem ad coepta. Cf. Emmett, 1981, 22. 
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contrudere 27 
contumax 242 
convenire 32, 260 
convertere 161 
corniculans 249 
cornucopia 149 
corpus 217 
corrigere 81 
corrumpere 221 
crebritas 220 
culina 43 

culmen 5 

cultor 195 


curialis 169 
curiosus 224 
cursus 193 
cyaneus 106 


declinare 


112 


decurio 169 
decutere 266 
defensor 190 


definitio litis 187 
deformiter 246 
demere 48 
densere 64, 144 
deversari 297 
devolvere 92 
dictare 66 
dictitare 60 
dictum 247 

dies 221 
diffusus 101 
digerere 256, 284 


dignum memoratu 


dilancinare 


275 


dimetiri 101 
dipsas 279 


280 


dirumpere 273 equitabilis 269 


dirus 34 erigere 233 
disceptare 187 eripere 11 
disparilis 124 eruere 114 
disponere 58 erumpere 6 
dissimulare 243 euxinos 128 
dissimulatio 168 evehere 6 
dissonare 263 evenire 47 
distentus 276 eventus 4 
distinctor 23 ex 205 

distrahere 186 ex sententia 184 
distringere 118 ex(s)ci(n)dere 284 
diversari 297 examen 188 
diversorium 222 exarescere 306 
diversus | excandescere 310 
dividere 82 excedere 285 
divisio 73 excessus 162 
divortium 97 excipere 105 
docilis 223 excogitare 296 
docilitas [86 excursus 82 
domare 114 exemplum 168 
domicilium 181 eximere 9, 106 
donarium ‘130 exitialis 272 
dorsualis 274 exitium 205 
dorsuosus 144 exordium + 133 
ducere 212 exosculari 76 
dumus 303 exprimere 249, 262 
eregione 112,258 exquisitus 186 
ecce 207 exsecratio 31 
edicere propositum 65 exsequi 132 
editio 307 exsillum 22 
effectus 99 exstruere 301 
efferatus 204 extensus 120 
efferre 6 extentus 120 
efferri 215 extimus 82,92, 124 
efficere 94 fabula 260 
effrenatus 33 fabulosus 13 
effundere 14 facetus 243 
effusius 38 famulari 86 
effusus 75 fautor 33 

electare 267 femina 250 

elatus 10, 149 feralis 60, 204 
electare 122 festinare 2 

emetiri 233 fidenter 78, 189 
enhydrus 274 fides 41, 92, 204, 223 
enim 27, 290 figmentum 163, 299 
eodem = [39 figura 281 
ephebus 290 finire 66, 101 
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firmare 102, 248 


flexilis 44 
floreo 159 
fluentum = 115 
fluxus 261 


fodina 284 
formare 96 
formido 64 
fortuitus 273 
fortuna 187 
fractus 46 

frenare 189 
trustrari 66 
fulcire 156 

fusius 38,93 
gallicintuum 246 
genitalis 112 
genuinus 119 
gerere 24 

glona = 217 
gracilescere 95, 282 
gracilis [37 
gracula 65 

gradus 10 

gurges 41,94 
hactenus 131, 307 
heptastadium 296 
heroicus 94 

heros 130 
hierographicus 284 
honoratus 182 
horrendus 207 
huc 277 

humilis 168 
hydrus 274 
iaculus 279 
ichneumon 274 
idest 266 
illecebra(e) 185 
imbellis 111 
imitamentum 229 
immanis 127,210 
immobilis 218 
immurmurare 302 
impendio 301 
imperatorius 35 
imperfecte 304 
imperium 199 
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impetus 189 
impiare 131 
impraepeditus 
impurgabilis 
in 297 

in immensum 


223 
31 


10 


incedere 233 
incentivum 204 
incidentia 154 
inclemens 194 
inclinatus 52 


incola 119 
incondite 65 
incrementum 


262 


incruentus 240 


incultus 221] 
incunabulum 

incutere 235 
indagare 38 
indere 127 

inducere 25 
indutiae 273 


308 


infensus 242 


inferre 64 
inflexio 105 


infrendere 208 


infructuosus 
ingluvies 41 
inicere 200 


269 


innocens 187 
innocuus 278 


innoxius 26, 
innumerabilis 

innumerus — | 
inopinus 16 


145 
138 
38 


inquietare 166 


inquietus 62 


insectari 15] 
insolens 192 
insolentia 192 


inspectus 4 
instar 16 
instituere 11 


7 


insularis 101 


insulosus 93 
intempestivus 
intercurrere 
interim 276 


76, 187,217 
99 


interpellare 65 membrum 247 


interpellari 67 meridialis 257 
interpretart 142 militia 78 
interrogare 64 minutus 102 
interstare 202 mitescere 101 
intimare 135 mitigare 212,269 
inurere 215 modonon 65 
invadere 40 moenia 158 
invectivus 242 moles 199,217 
ire+supinum 11 momentum 295 
Ireereptum {1 monumentum 114, 300 
irrequietus 297 motus 49, 245 
irritatus 274 multare 72, 199 
itidemque 234 mundanus 150 
iubilus 44 municeps 169 
iunctus 122 munimenta 8] 
lungere 96 mysticus 250 
lurgare 187 nam 100, 143 
iuste 26 nefandus 212 
laetabilis 207 nemo 270 
laetificus 5 Nervi 135 
lares 66, 247 Neuri 135 
largiri 40 ni(du)li 278 
late 101,256 nimietas 269 
latus 142 nimium quantum 159 
letalis 115 nimius 197,219 
lex 195 nonae 234 
licenter 210,244 nos 114 
licentia 60 novitas 12 

licet 38, 122 nullo vetante 58 
linealis 113 numerus 306 
lineamentum 285 nusquam 240 
litare 128,165 obiectus 32 
longe 101 obliquus 78 
lurnina 206 oblongus 99 
lutum 192 observatio 249 
luxuria 43 obstinatus 58 
luxuriare 218 obtrectator 242 
luxuriari 269 officium 70 
magnitudo 123, 261 optimates 85 
mare nostrum 144 orbis 141] 
margarita 47 ordinare 203,239 
martyr 211 ordinarius 11 
mater 119 ordo 158, 239 
medel(lja 121 orgia 116 
medietas 233 ortus 24 
mediocris 134 otiose 8&7 
meditullium 99 pagina 69 
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pagus 116 
pallum 170 
palustris 143 
pandere 121 
pandus 132, 296 
parere 185 


partes 192, 197 
participatio 10] 
pasci 39 

patere 30 
patulus 296 
penitissimus 125 
penitus 284 

per [07 

per speciem 185 
percitus 62 
peregre 232 
perflabilis 301 
periculum 149, 295 
permittere 65, 79 
permutatio 28,217 
perpeti IJ11 
perpetuus {21 
perplexe 63 
peteread [45 
petitio 49 
physicus 26] 
piger [58 
pinniger 13 
placidus 149 
poenalis 198 
popularis 15 
porrigere 245 
portare 29 
portio 234 
possessor 270 
post tempus 248 
posteritas 290 
postulare = 132 
potestas 30 
praecelsus 92 
praeceps 205 
praecipuus 235 
praeco 25 
praedocere 4 
praeruptus 41 
praesensio 307 
praeses 246 
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praestitutus 263 
praestringere 260 
praesumere 66 
praetendere 258 
praeterire 151 
praetumidus 32 
primo 246 
principium 21,94 
privatus 168 
procinctus 45,217 
procul dubio 30 
professio 204 
proficere 205 
proficere ad 121 
profiteri 223 
promovere 4, 18 
promunturium 100 
propinquare 297 
propinguus 83 
propositum 191, 286 
prosperus 149 
proterere 208 
proximi 82, 212 
proximus 72, 189 
prudens 247 
prudentia 308 


pulsus 234 
quaestio 19, 230 
-que 132 
quidam =_'13, 131 
quin 107 


quinetiam 81, 196 
quodammodo 305 
radix Pontica 121 
rapax 446 

raptare 29] 

raritas = 277 
rationalis 48 
recalcitrare 204 
recalere 216, 306 
rector” 3,81, 248 
redire in gratiam 182 
redolere 306 
regia 158 
regula = 133 
religio 195 
renidere 169 
repensare 112 


reperior 47 

reperiri 80 

replicare 307 

reposco 310 
rescommunis 203 
residuus = 111, 132, 235 
responsum =. 2 
restituere 234 


retro. 157 
rhecoma 12] 
rimari 2 
ritus 195 


roborare 58 
rudimenta 51 
sacricola 244 


saepe 302 
sagina 221,276 
saltus 40 


sci(sci)tator 303 
sciscitator 102 
scitari 223 
scitator 102 
scopulus 188 
scripta 248 
scytale 279 
secretus 250, 308 
securus 145, 247 
secus 65, 239 
sedare 126 
sedatus 126 
seminarium 38 
semiorbis 97 
sentirecum = 277 
sepulchrum 206 
sequens 249 
sericus 170 
servire 58 

sic quoque 6 


sidus 261 
signatius 268 
silere 305 


sillographus 304 
simulacrun 162, 163 


situs 259 
sobrietas 84 
solito 85, 231 


soNemnia 87 
solo cohaerentia 205 


solum 297 
somniare 216 
sonus 18] 

spectare 21,74 
spinturnicium 271 
spirare 34, 149,299 
squaleo 159 
squalere 276 
stipendium 49, 82, 154 
strictim 256 
stringere 30 
strophilos 274 


studium 304 
subdere 211] 

subicere 267 
sublimis 154 


sufficere 83, 190 
sufflare 243 
sufflatus 298 
suffodere 273 
suffusculus 310 
suggerere 262, 296 
summa _ 18 
summitas 99 
supercilium * 82, 120 
superfluus 182, 236 
supervacuus 236 
supinus 264 
suppar 267 
supplicium 199 
suprema 211 
suscipere 237 
suspendere 7 
suspicere 2 
Syria(e) 185 
syringes 282, 283 
tamen 248, 275 
tametsi 235 
tempore 13] 
tenacitas 30 


tenus 22 
tepescere 262 
tepor 262 
textus 265 
titillare 274 
titulus 150 
tractus 115 


transfretare 66 
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tribunus 21 
trietericus 116 
tumultuare 192 
turgescere 97 
tutela 24 

ultimus 124, 139 
ultra 109, 249, 279 
unanimans 60 

205 

216 


unde 
urere 
urgentia 235 
vadosus 144 
vallum 47 
vaporatus 
varius 295 
vetimarius 57 
vegetabilis 120 
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II Lexical (Greek) 


ayarua 163 
aepondpog = 13 
dEt6hoyos 280 
Stonetys =: 163 
enyoyc 128 
evp~povyn «128 
immaawog =. 269 


xat’ avttppacty =—:127 


II Syntax and Style 


ab urbe condita-construction 
127 

abl. “der begleitenden Umstande” 

abridgment 263 

abstract nouns with attributes in the 
genitive 43 

abstractum pro concreto 41, 290 

abundantia sermonis 54, 143 

ad +gerundium 35, 48 

addere, constructions with- 8 

“adnominaler Infinitiv” 64 

adverbs, pronominal — instead of 
pronouns = 205 

alternation of subj. and indic. after 
cum 4 
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9,107, 


190 


vehere 87 


velut 149 
velut(i) 209 
vertere 267 
vertex 294 
verus 188 
vesci 271 
vespera 234 
vestigium 130 
vetus 95 
vetustas 13 
victimarius 244 
victitare 126 
vipera 280 
volubilis 2 
volvere 307 
xopugy 294 
xopugatog 294 
xuvoxég~ahog 271 
uadyata 307 
modunpayuwv 224 
redosog = 70 
nmyjvog =13 
“Pov 121 


“anknupfendes” nam — 100 
asyndeton 151 

avidus with infin. 64 
bureaucratese, ‘Roman— 9 
comparisons with lightning 
contamination 4] 


cursus 80 


206 


dat. iudicantis 157 
dat. of the agent 117, 139 


deponentia with passive sense 66 
difficultas + gerund 281 
dum, ‘while’, with the subj. 
imperf. 168 
ellipse of est 248 
ellipsis 77 


embellishment 263 
enallage 234 
euphemism 128 
evenit with AcI 180 


facere as a ‘pro-verb’ 260 

fire metaphors 33 

gen. identitatis 9, 118,218, 222,249 

gen. inhaerentiae 218, 222, 260, 299 

gen.inversus 43,97, 107, 113, 205, 
234, 264, 270 

gen. qualitatis 219 

gerund in the abl., preceding the action of 
the main verb, 31! 

gerund, logical subject of -— 77 

gerundive (with esse) as a substitute for 
the infin. fut. pass., 225 

gerundive as an equivalent of a part. pass. 
fut. 18 

gerundive used adjectivally 

grand style 13 


222 


Grecism 247 

Greek words 281 
hyperbaton 45 

id with a partitive gen. 24 
impersonal passive 139 


ind. imperf. in the apodosis of an 
irrealis 190 

ind. in the protasis of anirrealis 212 

indere, constructions with - 127 

infin. after aviditas 15] 

infin. after promittere 78 

is, preparatory use of- 24, 205 

ita + adjective, ut 157 

laetaric. part. 244 

licet with indic. or subj. 

litotes 24, 134, 234 

magis with a comparative 

metonymia 257 

“ni de rupture” 

per 104 

per instead of ab to denote the 
Agens 146 


122 
310 


190 


1V Geographical Names 


117 
109 


Achaia 
Acheron 


per, prepositional phrases with— 83 

perfect and pluperfect, alternation of 
- 26 

perfect instead of pluperfect 78 

permittere, personal passive with — 

personificatio 13, 21,41, 66, 102 

pluperfect instead of imperfect 
(cursus) 1] 

pluperfect instead of perfect 

plural after quisque 223 

polysyndeton 19 

ponere in+gerundive 217 

posse + infin. used periphrastically 
217 

poteram in pastirrealis 38 

potui + infin. instead of perf. 

present participle in a preterite 
sense 106 

quamdiu with subj. 277 

qui(s), interrogative and indefinite 
- 169 

quis and qui, indiscriminate use of 
- 75 

quisquam in late Latin 301 

quisquis, subj. after— 16 

quod-clauses after verba dicendi 

Sallustianisms 11 

sermo castrensis 49 

sermo vulgaris 49 

sit+ind. perf. 24 

si ‘tosee if? 223 

si qui=quicumque 311 

subj. in concessive clauses 

substitution 263 

suffix -icius 19] 

supinumI—sIt1 

supinum IT 11 

technical terms, avoidance of — 

transposition 263 

ut in parenthetical phrases 19 

zeugma 223 


ao 


80 


24, 


233,200) 


66 


235 


25 


Achilles, tomb of-— 96 


Acone 109 
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Aegospotamoi 98 Carambis 112 


Aegyptus 289 Carcinites 134 
Aegyptus Herculia 289 Cassium =. 29] 
Aegyptus Jovia 289 Cassius mons 245 
Aeneia 95 Cephalonesus 136 
Aenus 95 Cerasus 108 
Aetos 266 Cercius 117 
Alexandria 294, 296, 302 Ceroi 119 
Alexandria = 152 Chaerecla 292 
Amastris 108 Chalcedon 20, 66 
Amisus — 108 Cherronesus 126 
Ammonia 292 Chersonesos 126 
Amycus — 100 Chersonesus 96 
Anchialos = 140 Chronus 134 
Ancyra 165 Cissa 109 
Antinoopolis = 290 Constantinople — 155 
Apamea 98 Constantinopolis 14 
Apaturon = 123 Coptos 290 
Apaturos = 123 Corax 122 
Apollonia — 140 Criumetopon 112 
Arcadius — 109 cyaneai 106 
(H)armonius 110 Cyclades insulae 93 
Arsinoé = 271 Cyrene 291 
Arsinoe 292 Cyzicum 97 
Astabores 265 Dandace 131 
Astusapes 265 Danubius 141 
Atalante 264 Daphne 228 
Athribis = 293 Darnis 292 
Athyras = 100 Delmatia 27 
Augustamnica 289 Dindyma 98 
Aulion 115 Dioscurias 117 
Ausonia 95 Discus 100 
Barce 292 Don 120 
Basilinopolis 160 Dorylaeum 165 
Bata =: 136 Elephantine 258 
Bebrycia 105 Epiphania 202 
Berenice 292 Eumolpias 10 
Besbicus 99 Eunostus Harbour 296 
Bisula 134 Eupatoria 131 
Bithynia = 107 Eupatorion 131 
Boae 26 Europa 96 
Borion = 257 Gallia Narbonensis 4 
Borysthenes 135, 136 Gallograecia 161 
Borysthenis 129 Garama 258 
Bospori 104 Giris 265 
Byzantium = 100 Gulf of Melas 94 
Calchedon — 100, 156 Haemona 14 
Callichorus 115 Halys 110,113 
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Hebrus 95 
Helenopolis 161 
Heptanomia 289 
Heraclea 13, 99, 108 
Hermonassa = [23 
Hermopolis 290 
Hesperia 292 
Hierapolis 246 
Hister 14] 

Histria 140 
Histropolis 140 
Histros 140 
Hypanis 119, 135 
laxartes 136 
India 86 
Iuliopolis 165 
Kalos-Limen — 126 
Kerkinitis 126 
Lampsacus 97 
Leuce 129 

Libya 289 

Libya interior 289 
Libyasicca 289 
Libya superior 289 
Lycus 106 
Lysimachia 98 
Maeotis 122 
Magnesia 97 
Manych = 120 
Maraccus 121] 
Mare Parthenium 259 


Maronea 95 
Memphis 293 
Meroe = 258, 268 


Mirmekion 126 
Mobsucrenae 5 
Mons Cassius 291 
Mygdonia 105 
Myus 97 
Naracustoma 142 
Narbonensis 4 
Narbonensis prima 4 
Narbonensis secunda 
Neapolis 292 
Nicaea 160 
Nicomedia 98, 157 
Nymphaion 126 
Odessos 140 


4 


Ophiusa 137 
Ostracine 29] 
Oxyrynchus 29 
Palaestina 61 
Palus Maeotis | 
Panticapaeum | 
Parium 97 
Parthenion 126 
Parthenius 109 
Pelusium 290 
Pentapolis 289 


3 


03 
19 


Perinthus 13,99 


Pessinus 161, | 
Peuce 139 
Phanagoreia_ 11 


65 


9 


Phanagorus 123 


Pharnaceia 108 


161 


Phasis 86,116 
Philippopolis 10 
Phycus 257 
Phyllis 106 
Pilgrim’s Road 
Pityus 108 


Planctae 106 


Polemonium 108 


Pontus 107 
Pontus Euxinus 


Proconesus 99 


88, 92 
Potamonium = 100 


Psilon Stoma [43 


Ptolomais 292 
Ra 120 
Rheba 106 


Rhinocorura 29] 


Rhombites [21 
Sangarius 106 
seaof Asov 88 
Selymbria 100 
Serinda 85 
Sinope 108 
Sirmium = 14 


specus Acherusium 


Sporades insulae 


93 


Stenostoma 143 


Syene 258, 285 


Syria 185 
Syrtes maiores 
Tanais 120 


257 


109 
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Tembris = 110 
Teuchira 292 
Thebaid 289 
Thelchitus 117 
Theodosia [31 
Theophanius = 121 
Thessalum mare 93 
Thmuis 293 
Thracicum mare 93 
Thumis 293 
Thybris 110 


V Names of Persons/Peoples 


Achaei 117 

Achilles 97 

Adonis — 179 

Adrastia 13, 35 

Aetius 60, 152 
Agatharchides 262 
Agathyrsi = 125 

Agilo 19.81 
Aginatius = 197 

Ajax 97 

Alani = 125 

Alexander the Great 204 
Aligildus = 8 

Amantius 25 
Amazons 89, 110, 120 
Ammonius Saccas = 288, 303 
Amycus 105 
Anaxagoras 308 
AnastasiusI = 100 
Anatohus 189 
Anaxagoras 98, 270 
Antinous 290 
Antiochus = 185 
Antiscil 286 
Apodemius = 33 

Apollo 228 

Apollo Smintheus 94 
Apollonius Rhodius — 89, 98, 105 
Aprunculus = 3 

Arabes Saraceni 258 
Arabes Scenitae 258 
Arbitio —=-:19, 23, 31. 81 
Arcadius 289 
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Tiritake 126 
Tius 108 

Tomi 140 
Totordanes 121 
Trapezus 108 
Triptolemos 12 


Triton 266 
Tyras = 137 
Tyros 137 


Vercellum 23 
Vistula 134 


Aremphaei 133 
Argippaioi 133 
Argonauts 105 
Arichi 127 
Aristaenetus 196 
Aristarchus 288, 303 
Armenii = 85 
Artaxerxes 97 
Artemis Tauropolos 128 
Artemius 39 
Ascalaphus 118 
Asclepiades 228, 232 
Athanasius 198, 204 
Ati 258, 266 
Aurelianus 302 
Avidius Cassius 61 
Avitianus =197 
Barbatio 22 

Basilius 166 

Battus 29] 
Blemmyes 277 
Bosporani 86 
Bryaxis 230 
Burebista 140 
Busiris. 166 
Byzaceni 152 
Calliopius = 57 
Callisthenes 262 
Camaritae 116 
Cassius 167 
Catadupi 258, 267 
Caucones 108 
Cerceti 119 


Chalcenterus Didymus 3 
Chalybes 113 
Cimmerians 164 
Cincinnatus 43 

Claudia, the Vestal 162 
Claudius 304 

Claudius Ptolemaeus 305 
Cleopatra 296 

Codrus 104 

Constans 20 
Constantine 216 

Coraxi 122 

Cornelius Gallus 293 
Costobocae 138 


Cyrillus 188 
Dahae 113 
Daphne 228 


Democritus 94 
Didymus Chalcenterus 288 
Diocletian 289 
Diodorus 209 
Diogenianus 178 
Diomedes 94 

Dionysius Periegetes 89 
Divi 85 

Djoser 25] 

Domitius Domitianus 289 
Dracontius 208 
Dulcitius 40 

Egyptians 63 
Eudaemonis 198 
Eugenius [98 
Euhemerus 52 
Eunapius 84 

Eusebius 21, 23, 34, 159 
Eusebius of Vercellae 60 
Eustathius 152 
Eustochius 152 
Eutherius 9, 189 
Evagrius 28 

Fabius Maximus 3 
Fabricius Luscinus 3 
Faustinus 198 

Festus Tridentinus 3 
Firmus 302 

Flavius Sallustius 18 
Florentius 25 

Florentius MO 23 


Gallus 240 
Garamantes 258 
Gaudentius 196, 197 
Geloni 125 
Georgius 196, 202 
Gerontius 201 


Gothi 83 
Hadrian 225 
Halani 125, 134 
Hannibal 156 
Hanno 265 
Hecate 135 
Hecuba 96 
Helpidius 18 
Heniochi 117 


Heraclius 153 

Hercules 13,218, 292 
Hermogenes 21, 152 
Hermogenes Ponticus 3 
Herodianus 102, 288, 303 
Hesperides 292 


Himerius 189 
Hipparchus 305 
Homer 89 
Hormisdas 81 
Hylas 98 
Hypatia 305 
lazyges 121, 124 
Idmon_ 114 
Imhotep 251 
Imouthes 251 
Inachus 104 

Io 104 

Jovinus 19, 81 
Iuba 264 


Iulianus, the vicarius 197 
Iulianus, uncle 9 
Iulianus, uncle of Julian 230 
Iuventinus 200 
Ixomatae 124 

Justa 178 

Leontius 9 

Libanius 189 

Liber 116 
Libyaethiopes 258 
Lucianus 79 
Lucifer of Cagliari 60 
Lucillianus 191 
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Lucullus 108, I41 Pigmaei 218 


Lycurgus 167 Polemo!I 108 
Lysimachus 99 Pompeius 29] 
Macarius 198 Praetextatus 79 
Macrones 114 Priscus 189 

Maeotae (21, 124 Procopius 81 
Magnentius 20, 247 Prohaeresius 152 
Mamertinus 19, 64, 69, 152, 189 Protagoras 94 
Marcellus 199 Psylli 258 
Marcomanni 62 Ptolemaeus 102, 305 
Marcus Aemilius Scaurus 271, 277 Ptolemaeus Apion 311 
Maris 156 Ptolemaeus I Soter 295 
Martinianus 197 Ptolemaeus I] Philadelphus 295 
Masaesyli 266 Ptolemaeus III Euergetes 298 
Massagetae 134 Ptolemaeus VIJI Euergetes II 311 
Mauri 86 Pythagoras 308 
Maximianus 13 Quadi 62 
Maximinianus 47 Rhodope 96 
Maximinus 200 Romanus 200 
Maximus — 8, 74, 152, 189 Roxolani 421, 124 
Melanchlaenae 125 Rufina 178 

Menander Rhetor 287 Salambo 179 

Midas 164 Sallustius 152, 189 
Mossynoeci 114 Salutius 18, 19, 165 
Musonianus = 197 Sargetae 134 

Napaei = 127 Sarmatae 121 

Nevitta 19,69, 152 Sarmates 62 
Nicomedes 98 Satarchae 134 
Nigrinianus = 27 Saturninus Secundus Salutius 28, 29, 
Nigritae 258 64 

Nileus 103 Sauromatae 121 
Numerius 3 Secundus 189 
Olympus = 205, 248 Serendivi 85 

Oribasius 52, 189 Serindi 85 

Orsiloche 129 Sinchi 127 

Palladius = 197 Sindi 136 

Parios 97 Solinus 90 

Paulus Catena 21 Solon 309 

Peleus 290 Sostrates 295 
Pentadius 25 Sthenelus 114 
Perinthus 13 Suomarius 216 
Pescennius Niger 3 Tauri 126 

Peuci(ni) 140 Taurus 22,25 
Pharnaces 108 Tentyrites 275 

Pharusit 258 Th(e)iodamas 219 
Philippus = 152 Thalassius 181 
Philyres 114 Themistocles 97 
Phineus = 105, 106 Theodorus 152 


Theodosius 14 
Theodotus 246 
Theolaifus 8 
Theon 305 
Theophilus 240 
Theopompus 164 
Thrasyalces 26] 


Tibareni 114 
Tiphys 114, 115 
Transtigitani 85 
Trivia 135 


VI Military Matters 


alimenta 82 


arma 82 

castellum 8] 

castra. 81 

Celtae 44 

cohors Felix Theodosiana 258 
discipline 44 


Herculiani 20 
indumenta 82 


VII Various Topics 


Achilles and Patroclus, cultof— 130 
Adonis, festival of -— 155, 178, 179 
adoratio purpurae 76 
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1.2.5 136 
1.2.30 257 
1.88 258 
6.15.31-32 300 
Ovidius 
Am. 
3.8.53 114 
Fast. 
1.689-90 218 
30.466 141 
Hal. 
94 145 
Met. 
1.30 97, 143 
1.583-776 104 
5.642 12 
8.197 169 
10.8 108 
10.503-59 180 
10.703-39 180 
11.267 291 
11.745 131 
13.404-6 96 
13.892 266 
14.7. 95 
14.91-3 243 
15.339 107 
15.647 95 
Pont. 
4431 71 
4435 69 
Rem. 
6.51 121 
Tr. 
1.10.34 106 
2.189 142 
3.10 145 
3.10.25 145 
4.2.5 221 
4.4.55-60 128 
5.8.23 79 
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Panegyrici Latini 


2.11.4 125 
2.22.2 84, 86 
2.32.4 125 
2.37.1 14 
3.2.3 14, 156 
3.9.24 160 
3.11.34 43 
3.14.6 156 
3.28-30 69 
3.28.3 69,75 
3.28.4 69,76 
3.30.2 70 
3.30.3 70,71 
5.8.1 14 
6.3.1 11 
8.19.1 14 
9.18.5 193 
12.7.5 15 
Paris 
L.4ext.1 295 
Paulinus Pellaeus 
834 73 
Paulus Festus 
p.45M 127 
p.5sOM 202 
p.333M = 271 
Passio Perpetuae 
10.6 310 
Physiognomici 
79 «310 
Plautus 
Am. 
76 46 
817 24 
848 260 
As. 
294 248 
Capt. 
69 = =127 
Mil. 
989-271 
Most. 
346 =: 132 
Ps. 
984 [92 
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Plinius Mator 


Nat. 

2.89 279 
2.123-4 262 
2.126 145 
2.149 98 
2.166 143 
2.173 92 
2.183 285,286 
2.184 258, 285, 286 
2.197 309 

3.3 120 

3.100 100 
3.131 119 
3.147-9 141 
4.1 101 

4.16 117 

4.26 125 

44] 10 

442 94 

4.44 140,141 
445 141 
4.46-7 100 
447 99 

449 96 

4.73 144 

4.76 102 

4.77 101 

4.78 120, 122 
4.79 140-143 
4.80 121, 124, 125, 140 
481 134 

4.82 137 

4.83 117, 130, 135, 137 
4.84 134 

485 134 

4.88 124,135 
4.93 129, 130, 134, 136 
4.100 134 
"4.97 134 

5.16 264 

5.18 123 
5.27-8 257 
5.28 257 

5.31 289, 292 
5.32 257,292 
5.334 257 


5.36-8 
539 
5.49 
5.50 
5.5] 
5.52 
5.53 
5.53-4 
5.54 
5.58 
5.59 
5.60 
5.61 
5,62 
5.64 
5.68 
5.80 
5.93 
5.126 
5.128 
5.145 
5.148 
5.149 
ig | 
6.2 
6.4 
6.5 
6.6 
6.11 
6.15 
6.16 
6.17 
6.18 
6.19 
6.22 
6.30 
6.34 
6.35 
6.38 
6.50 
6.75 
6.178 
6.183 
7.197 
7.207 
7.211 
8.38 
8.64 


258 
292 
290 
293 
265 
266 
268 
265 
258, 267 
270 
258 
290 
290 
294, 295 
268, 293 
291 
246 
203 
114 
296, 301 
105 
156 
20 
oo 
104 
109 
115 
113 
113 
122,25 
117, 121 
119 
123 
120, 121, 133 
134 
117 
133 
133 
12] 
134 
135 
258 
258 
114 
107 
249 
271 
20 


8.78 279 

8.85 279 
8.85-6 279 
8.86 280 

8.89 272 
8.89-94 271 
8.90 274 

8.91 273 

$8.92. 275 

8.94 275 

B95. 2275 

8.96 271,277 
8.184 249, 250 
8.184-186 248 
8.185 225,25] 
8.186 250, 273 
8.229 145 
9.47 145 

9.50 145 
10.36 9271 
10.89-92 131 
11.77 42 
11.207 275 
11.216 44 
11.249 272 
15.102 108 
16.81 258 
17.217 = 145 
18.95 270 
18.167 269 
18.334 4 
23.85 47 
23152) -279 
24.163 258 
25.94 94 
26.03 76 
27128 - AZT 
27.128-30 121 
28.121 276 
31.12 260 
31.51 260 
32.54 279 
32.62 267 
32.152-3 145 
33.40 47 
33.143 32 
34.39 14] 
36.79 281 
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36.83 295 
36.200 114 
37.14 45 
37.90 46 
Plinius Minor 
Ep. 
2.17.8 300 
6.20.19 7 
8.24.2 239 
9.15.1 166 
Pan. 
22.1 7/1 
23.1 76 
24.2 76 
71.1 76 
76 70 
92.4 TI 
945 II 
Porphyrio 
Hor. carm. 
1.17.14 149 
Priscianus 
559-130 
Propertius 
1.19.25 244 
3.2.17-9 281 
3.11.39 301 
Prudentius 
apoth. 
45] 194 
ham. 
5.290-1 42 
perist. 
5.68-9 284 
5.250-1 208 
10.156-7 = 162 
Pseudo-Augustinus 
serm. ed. Mai 


1.1 269 
Pseudo-Quintilianus 

decl. 

12.14 79 
Quintilianus 

Inst. 

1.12.15 309 

3.7.6 276 

8.3.55 224 

9.2.21 203 
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Line 192 


11.3.10 71 
Rhetor ad Herennium 
447 190 
4.52 242 
Rufinus 
hist. 
3.32 276 
10.3.6 230 
10.3.36 231 
11.22 298 
11.23 299 
Rufius Festus 
Brey. 
6 4 
9 10 
1] 161 
13) 311 
16 228 
28 151 
Rutilius Namatianus 
1.142 83 
Sallustius 
Cat. 
3.2 299 
10.1 1 
46.2 244 
51.2 185 
Hist. 
1.10 6311 
1.130 265 
1.147 306 
2.87 I1) 
3.65 144 
3.70 105 
3.74 118 
5.2 224 
Jug. 
5.3 48 
11.9 224 
‘20.4 161 
41.7 217 
85.42 II 
92.5 10 
Salvianus 
eccl. 
44 52 


gub. 


vit. beat. 


13.4 
Servius 
Aen. 
1.742 
6.25 
Georg. 
1.19 


46 


44 
128 


13 


7.64 83 
8.23 55 
Seneca Maior 
Suas. 
1.13 27] 
Seneca Minor 
Ben. 
2.12.1 76 
5.23.1 118 
7.16.4 219 
Cl. 
2.3.1 19] 
Con. 
6.8 35 
Cons. Helv. 
6.7 286 
19.7 46 
de ira 
1.20.2 34, 149 
Ep. 
10.3. 214 
11.1 127 
24.18 44 
51.3 301 
56.3 258 
86 43 
88.37 304 
90.16 139 
95.10 34 
Nat. 
1.8.4 97 
3.7.2 262 
4.1.2 269 
4.2.1 259, 263 
4.2.10 259 
4.2.12 267 
4.2.14 273 
4.2.23 262 
4.2.5 258, 267 
5.10.2 262 
6.24.6 264 
6.26.1 262 
Thyest. 
798 234 
tranq.an. 
1.14 34 
9.5 300 


Sidonius 
carm. 


2.544-6 71 
23.307-I1 71 


epist. 


6.6.1 
8.8.3 


83 
70 


Silius Italicus 
3.231-3 223 


8.256 
Solinus 

2.22 
6.1 
10.17 
10.22 
12.4 
12.13. 
13.1 
15.3 
15.5 
15.17 
17.1 
20.5 
21.1 
22.10 
25.4 
27.1 
27.3 
214 
27.22 


272 


13 


95 


100 
96 
274 
145 
90, 140-142 
125 
113 
117 
133 
271 
126, 128 
234 
145 
257 
144 
257 
275 


2128-35 279 


27.29 
Z130 
27.41 


27.51- 
29.5-7 


30.9 
31.1 
32.1 
32.11 


279 
279 
258 


+ 219 


258 
258, 268 
301 
268 

266 
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32.12-3 269 Cal. 


32.14 269 4 14 
32.15 270 5 42 
32.16 136, 270, 285 Cl. 
32.17 249 14 151 
32.17-21 248 Gal. 
32.18 249-251 3.3 304 
32.19 250-252 Gramm. 
32.2 265 24 303 
32.21 273 Jul. 
32.22 272 4.85 129 
32.22-8 27] 1S 70 
32.24 232,272 35.1 293 
32.25 274 67.2 48 
32.26 273 79 266 
32.27 275 Nero 
32.28 275 30.2 40 
32.3 265 37.3 76 
32.30 276 49.3 246 
32.30-| 275 Otho 
32.31 271,277 6.3 76 
32.32-3 278 Tib. 
32.41 294 10.2 76 
32.41 295 34.4 76 
32.43 101, 295, 296 42.1 221 
32.44 281 52.1 41 
32.6 268 Ves. 
32.7 268, 269 46 44 
33.16 101 Sulpicius Severus 
34.1 291 Chron. 
38.11 92 46.6 244 
40.9 105 Dial. 
40.5 294 3.14.8 208 
42.1 105, 133 Symmachus 
42.3 156 epist. 
50.3 42 2.32.2 277 
55.2. 232 4.70.1 246 
55.1 258 5.31 232 
Statius 9.141 271 
Silv. Or. 
3.3.47 86 ‘3.9 193 
Suetonius 4.15 193 
Aug. rel. 
21.3 84, 86 44.3 187 
29.3 300 Tabula Peutingeriana 
80 «$32 VIT4 = 257, 292 
93 252 Vit! 101 
VHI4 268 
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VIS 291 


IX 203 
IX.4 109 
Tacitus 

Ag. 
2.3 181 
8.2 18 
12.6 310 
33.3 280 
40.3 76 

Ann. 
1.2.1 144 
1.16.3 234 
1.51.2 144 
2.2.2 141 
2.4.2 273 
2.6.3 144 
2.6.4 94 
2.33.1 42 
2.55.5 221 
2.56.1 32,122 
2.59-61 251 
2.59.3 293 
2.61.2 258 
2.87 238 
3.45.2 217 
3.53.4 42 
3.64.2 169 
3.74.2 258 
4.1.1 I 
42.2 47 
4.5.2 264 
4.23.2 258 
4.33.4 146 
4.38.2 206 
4.60.2 169 
465 191 
4.71.3 168,212 
5.3.2 242 
5.9.1 29 
6.17.3 187 
6.45.3 189 
6.50. | 168 
11.18.2 144 
12.5.1 6 
12.29.3124 
(2.52.2 273 
12.63.1-2 20 


14.18.2 311 
14.46.1 64 
14.57.33 76 
15.25.4 151 
15.39.2 238 
15.40.2 130 
15.66.1 169 
15.714 91 
16.19.2 273 
16.21.3 64 
Dial. 
22.3 162 
32.4 194 
Ger. 
1.3 ©6143 
9.1 128 
10.2 221 
46 140 
Hist. 
Lt.) 293 
1.15.1 80 
1.18.3 21 
1.36.1 21 
1.44.2 129 
1.45.1 76 
1.55.2 276 
1.64.2 302 
165.2 91 
1.70.1 23 
1.80.2 21 
1.82.1 21 
1.83.3 21 
2.17.1 159 
2.38.2 146 
2.91.2 212 
2.93.1 185 
3.13.1 21 
3.25.2 124 
3.38.2 192 
3.42.2 118 
3.47.3 116 
3.51.2 191 
3.74.1 244 
4.15.3 224 
4.17.3 157 
4.23.1 112 
4.43.2 169 
4.59.3 111 


ST] 


4.50.4 258 
4.84 293 
Terentius 
An. 
553157 
Phorm. 
7.80 192 
168 8 
Terentianus Maurus 
59-62 303 
Tertullianus 
apol. 
13.5 25 
18.8 300 
Cor. 
10.3. 221 
Tiberius 
1.10.49 126 
Valerius Flaccus 
499 105 
4.344-7 104 
4419-20 104, 110 
4.464 106 
4.561 106 
4.562 106 
4.658 106 
4.718 142 
4.720-| 144 
4.728 102 
5.2 115 
5.15 115 
5.75 115 
5.89 114 
5.418 116 
6.144 134 
6.146 124 
8.187 142 
Valerius Maximus 
1.4ext.} 294 
1.4.5ext.) 295 
1.5.8 31 
2.4.6-7 277 
2.7 44 
447 43 
4.6.ext.1 281 
7.6.6 233 
7.7 pr. 132 


8.7,ext.3 309 


SIZ 


re 
7.16 135 
Men. 
137° 22) 
R. 
1776. ~.292 
3.8.3 91 
Vegetius 
mil. 
1.11 30 
1.17 20 
3.4 44 
Velleius 
22715 26 
23at- 32 
2.68.5 146 
Vergilius 
A. 
1.105 136 
L.J1l = 6144 
1.148 302 
1.159-60 94 
1.219 111 
1.262 307 
1.661 32 
ZAQT* “192 
2.114-5 223 
2.143 211 
SLT" --95 
3.18 95 
3.102 307 
3.116 120 
3212 -106 
3.557 266 
4.146 125 
4.174 12 
4.175 16 
4.302-3 116 
6.60 122 
6.847 299 
7.224 141 
7.529-30 233 
7.740 265 
8.115 12 
10.54 95 
11.624 94 
12.290 64 


Ecl. 

1.2 4 
44 | 
46 | 
4.13-4 
6.3-4 
6.30 


4 
62 
92 
162 
35 
96 


1111-2 218 
2.103-4 278 


2.270-| 


2.284 
2.387 
3.34 


103 
102 
139 

299 


3.349-383 145 


IX Passages referred to (Greek) 


Achilles Tatius 


5.1 302 
Acta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum 
2.1.59 160 
Aelianus 
NA 
2.35 278 
3.11 274 
6.18 279 
8.25 274 
9.59 145 
11.10 249, 250 
VH 
4.17 308 
718 311 
Aeschines 
2.40 243 
Aeschylus 
Pr. 
418 122 
714 114 
718-28 120 
723-5 110 
7324 104 
Aétius 
Plac. 
41.4 261 


Anacreontea 


14.20 30) 


3.381-2 261 
3.499 251 
4.17 278 
4.126 269 
4.261 302 
Verona list 
9 4 
Vitruvius 
2, Praef. 1-4 294 
8.2.6 266 
Vulgata 
Prov. 
4.11 188 
Sir 
18.11 188 
U’Année Epigraphique 
1925.126 239 
1978.807 150 
Anonymus 
Peripli Pontici 
8vil 141 
8vl2 115 
8vl4 115 
Orll 110 
OvIl = 125 
OrIS = =114 
9v23,—117 
9r45. 109 
10r!O.—«117 
lOri2 119 
10rl8 =: 119 
10r19.s« 118 
10r21 =—-119 
10r27 = 120 
lirS-6 = =:122 
11r6-7  =—-122 
11rlO = =124 
Ilvl16 = 123 
11r21 9123 
llv28 125 
13rl2 134 
13rl7 137 
13r27) 135 
l4v15 142 
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l4rl6 137 


14v26 =139, 140 


[5r3 141 


ISv13 15, 141 


ISvIS—141 
15r29 141 
26 = =137 
64 «143 
Antoninus Liberalis 
27.3 128 
27.4 129 
Anthologia Palatina 
6.332.1-3 245 
Aphthonius 
Progymn. 


p.38 Rabe 299 


Apollodorus 


1.9.20 106 
1.9.22 107 
1.9.23 LS 
cmea ee 
55> (130 
Or QZ 
Apollonius Rhodius 
1.105. 15 
1.139 114 
13561. ai 
1.10924 98 
1.1122 98 
1.1207 98 
1.1284 115 
2.001 105 
2.073 109 
2ATS:. WS 
2.188 106 
2.318 106 
2.328 107 
2.360-1 112 
Zale oll 
2.378 114 
2.379 114 
2.393 114 
2.395 114 
2.561 107 
2.568 106 
2.604-5 107 
2.727-42 109 
2.728 109 
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2.743 109 


281 


2.845 115 
2.846 115 
2.904-10 115 
2.910 115 
2.911 114 
2.995 110 
2.1002-10 114 
2.1010 114 
2.1241 114 
2.1243 114 
2.1244 114 
4.309 139 
4.321-2 137 
4.1495 258 
Apostolius 
12.78b 15 
Appianus 
BC 
1.111 311 
2.84-86 291 
Mith. 
101 117 
102. 117 
121 311 
Syr 
2 99 
32 86113 
Aratus 
133-4 _ 192 
Aristides 
Or. 
36.114 270 
Aristophanes 
Ay. 
1594 131 
Aristoteles 
Ath. 
11 309 
* Cael. 
3.5 (304 a 12) 
GA 
3.6(756b) 279 
HA 
558a17-24 271 
502 a9ff 275 
5$42b4 131 
598b 145 


612 a204 

616a 19 
Mete. 

1.7 98 


274 


13] 


1.13 19, 141 
361624 262 


PA 


2.17, 660 b 28 


Pol. 


8.3.4 (1388b) 


Arrianus 
An. 
3.2.1-2 2 
3.3.3 292 
3.11.3-5 
S12 113 
Bithyn. 


95 


113 


fr.40 228 


Peripl.M. Eux. 
74 109 
10.4 117 
12. 106 
13.34 1 
13.4 115 


15 


14.1-2 142 


15.3 110 
18.4 117 


21-3 129 


ell SY 
21.2 130 


22-3 130 


23.4 130 
24.1 143 
24.3 14) 
24.4 14] 
24.5 141 


24.5-6 141 


25.3 106 
Artemii Passio 
21 34, 196 
22 55, 198 
35.11 198 
37 = «191 
52 229 
56 9232 
57-23) 
58-9 231 


272 


117 


Asterius 

Hom. 

13-4 42 
Athanasius 

Apol. Const. 

30. ©6204 

31 204 

de Synodis 

12 205 

37.1 203 

Fest.Ind. 

32 ~=198 

fug. 

6 202 

Hist. Arian. 

75.1 203, 205 
Athenaeus 

2.50F-S51A 108 

4.139c 304 

15.671 303 
Bibliotheca Hagiographica Graeca 

3242 166 
Cedrenus 

Hist. 

306b 230 
Chronicon Paschale 

s.a.328 58,73 

s.a.362 14,55, 59, 207, 211 

s.a. 363 198 
Chrysostomus 

Adv. ul. 

1.6 300 

pan. Bab. 

15-7 226 

2.80-91 226 

2.93 227, 230 

2.93-95 228, 232 

2.118 233 
Clemens Alexandrinus 

Paed. 

3.11 210 

60.2 210 

61.1 210 

Protr. 

3.44.4 206 
Cleomedes 

1.7 286 


3 


Corpus Papyrorum Judaicarum 


141.8-9 62 
Dio Cassius 
50.27.2301 
50.31-35 311 
51.15.6 264 
51.16.5 252 
51.22.5 277 
53.26.22 264 
57.8.5-6 70 
59.26.10 42 
59.27.1 76 
69.11.2-3 290 
69.9 44 
71.12 138 
72.10.39 277 
Dio Chrysostomus 
Or. 38 ~=160 
Diodorus Siculus 
1.19.2 266 
1.34.1 268 
1.35.10 275 
1.35.7 274 
1.36.2 259, 269 
1.36.4 270 
1.36.8 264 
1.37.7 268 
1.38.7. 270 
1.41.4 262 
1.57.3 269 
1.63 281 
3353) S27 
3.59.8 164 
3.4.1-3 285 
3.43.5 126 
4.28.2 {11 
4.28.4 112 
4.44.7 128 
4.72.6 291 
12.58-6-7 227 
13.40 96 
13.105 98 
16.88.1 167 
17.52.2295 
{7.52.5 302 
20.29 98 
31.16 229 
33.14.2 99 


1VS2:25 294 
Diogenes Laértius 
3.4 309 
3.6 309 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
149.4 95 
1.89.4 117 
1.116 309 
Dionysius Periegeta 
14 120 
260 290 
309 125 
317-125 
544 = 130 
545 130 
549-52 123 
552 123 
661 120 
663-4 120 
682-5 118 
689 116 
700 =116 
766 «114 
773, «110 
Ephraem 
Hymn against Julian 
1.16-19 220 
Epiphanius 
Mens. et Pond. 
O-. 303 
11 299 
Epiphanius 
Haer. 
T6420 211 
76.1.5-7 205 
Eratosthenes 
fr. UIB39 101 
Eunapius 
fr. 
- 24 84 
“25.1 187 
25.5 199 
27.1 83 
42.43-44 83 
VS 
471 298 
475 76 
476 8,74 


477 =74 
498 306 
SOl 74 
Euripides 
IT 
435-6 129 
Med. 
2 106 
1263 106 
Eusebius 
HE 
5.1-2 210 
5.1.62 211 
6.41.15 211 
6.19.7 303 
6.39.4 226 
8.6.6 158 
VC 
3.546 56 
4.54 39 
Eustathius 
ad Il. 
9.454 128 
ad Od. 
5.125 97 


Fragmenta Vaticana 
284 8613 
Gregorius Nazianzenus 


Or. 
45-6 195 
46 194 
4.24 52 
446 1] 
4.52 57 
4.55-6 222 
4.64 57 
4.77 219,244 
4.83 221 
4.86 203 
4.91 189 
4.93 188 
4.100 195 
4.103 219 
4.122 219 
5.11.12 166 
5.20 168, 186 
5.22 220 
5.39 195 


5.40 
5.4] 


165 
240 


21.16 202 

21.20 211 

25.16 203 

Gregorius Nyssenus 
c.Eunom. 


1.48 


Or. 


7.6 
Herodianus 


1.10 


Ltd 


203 


306 


163 
163 


1.11.1-2 162 


1.11.2 

2.10.7 

4.8.7 
Herodotus 


1.14 
1.28 
1.30 
1.64 


1.104 
1.146 


164 
242 
203 


164 
114 
309 
226 
114 
103 


1.201+16 9134 


2.2 
Zi 
2.6 
2.10 
217 
2.19 
221 
2.33 


2.33-4 


2.68 


ZS} 
209 
212 
268 
258, 268 
270 
270 
14] 
14] 
274, 275 


2.68-70 271 


2.71 
2.72 
2.75 


275 
274 
278, 279 


2.75-6 278 


2.76 


274 


2.1034 116 


2.104 
2.108 


114, 310 
269 


2.124-5 281 


4.] 


4.17 
4.20 


137 
135 
125 


421 12) 
4.23 133 
4.37 114 
4.47 137 
4.47-50 141 
448 142 
4.51 137 
4.53 135 
4.55 137 
457 12) 
476 98 
4.85 106 
4.86 122, 136 
4.90 95, 141 
4.100 125 
4.103 126, 128, 129 
4.104 125 
4.105 135 
4.108-9 125 
4.110 110 
4110-7 120,121 
4119 127 
4.123 124 
4.172 134 
4.144 20 
4.150-158 29] 
4.155 291 
4.174 258 
6.44 92 
7.22-4 92 
7.33 97 
7.78 114 
7.123 105 
9.97 104 
Hecataeus 
FGrH 
204 #114 
206 $114 
Hesiodus 
Theog. 
339 141 
Himerius 
Or. 
41.8 56, 156 
Hippolytus 
Fey. 
1.2.18 283 


378 


Homerus 
IL. 


2.212 65 
3.22 244 
4.520 95 
6.142 138 
7.213 244 
Od. 
4.354 297 
4477 260 
4.581 260 
10.81 127 
10.82 126 
10.153 109 
11.309-12 244 
11.539 244 
12.62-3 107 
14.257 260 
14.258 260 
17.427 260 
Hydatius 
5.a. 
361 14 
Iamblichus 
VP 
19 283 
135 308 
136 309 
myst. 
6.7.3. 307 
8.5 283 
Johannes Lydus — Lydus 
Josephus 
AJ 
1.39 266 
18.4.6 125 
BJ 
17.4.7 125 
4.659 293 
Isocrates 
Bus. 
28 308 
Iuba 
FGrH 
275 264 
Tulianus 
Caes. 
311d 2,224 


Contra Gal. 111,434d 51 


fr.48 60 112 248 

fr.81 206 114,436a-b 59 
Ep. 152 9 

26 8,57, 152 Ep. ad Ath. 

26,415c 53 277 ~=30 

26,415d 74 282b-c 26 

28 9 282c 27 

29 9, 189 283c 26 

30. 152 Hymn to King Helios 

of U5? 147c 286 

2, W152 Mis. 

33° 152 10,344a 206 

33,3904 21 338 ad 241 

34-152 338 b-d = =243 

35. «152 339¢ ©6185 

40 152 339d 185 

41 152 342b = 185 

46 59, 152 344a ~=177, 185, 241 

54-152, 167 344c 242 

58 152, 306 345d = 185, 241 

58,426c 205 346a 242 

59°. «132,159 346b = 221, 231 

59,443 b-c_ =: 156 346c =: 185 

60 = 152, 201, 212 347a 185 

60,379 a—-b =. 39 348 b-c—:185 

60,379a 199, 204, 205 350a = 238 

60,379 a—b =: 198, 199 350b = 185, 221, 238 

60,380a 202, 208 35la_ 185 

60, 380b =—-193, 212 351b 168 

60, 380c-d = 207 354c 86189 

61 152 355¢ 241 

6lce 194 355d =: 185, 220 

73° 82, 152 357d 237,242 

I ASL 358a-359a 242 

78-81 166 361b 226, 242 

79 56, 96 361 b-c 227 

80 56, 232 361c 229, 231 

81,389a 165 361d 245 

82-90 236 361d-—363c 242 

84,431-432a 165 364a 241 

86 74 365b 241 

98,400 a-b 228 365d = 186, 237 

98,400 b 229 366c 80241 

106 = 155 367c =156 

107-155 367c-d 85 

107,378c 202 367d = 167 

107-9 248 368c =. 237, 238 


379 


368c-—370c 241 


368d = 237, 241 
369.a 234, 237, 238 
369 a—b =. 238 
369b = =238 
369c 237 
369d = 237 
370¢ 240 

Or 
L6d Ii 
2109b JI 
2.119 259 


2.123 d ff. 155 
4 18 


4,251d 156 
6 9 

7 153 
7.224d 232 


8.2(159c) 162 
8 18 

8 153, 161 
8.241d 18 
es 

10-153 
11.44(157c) 154 
I! 153 


Libanius 


380 


Descr. 
25.2 206 
Ep. 61, 27 
35.2 158 
88.2 39 
126 28 
334 «ol 
620 =182 
1164 927 
1404 181 
Or 
L119 57 
1.126 237,243 
1.129 71,75 
3.11.4 148 
TAO 39 
9 = 7I 
911 7/1 
11.24 238 
11.74 238 
11.94-6 228 


11.96 229 
11.196 181 
11.234-43 228 
12.32 155 
12.43 30 

12.67 10 

12.69 55,57 
12.70 73 
12.76-7 186 
12.79 220 
12.80 57 

12.82 220 
12.87 161 
13.40 5,8, 12 
13.42 21 

13.47 57 

14.34 74 

14.56 64 
15.16-7 238 
15.21 237-239 
15.23 240 
15.79 245 
16.14 174 
16.15-25 240 
16.19 199 
16.27 168 
16.28 241 
16.35-6 241 
17.7. 39 

17.16 153 
17.17 155, 164 
17.18 236 
17.19 186 
17.30 234 
18.37 30 

18.85 27 
18.114 54,56 
18.117 8 
18.118 8 
18.119 8 
18.126 39, 56,57 
18.127 56,220 
18.132 39,43 
18.135 33 
18.141 78 
18.151 193, 194 
18.152 31,34 
18.152-3 21 


Lycurgus 
Leocr. 
84 104 
Johannes Lydus 


Mag. 
1.32 
3.70 
3.74 
Mens. 
1.12 
4.107 
Lysias 
9.4-1] 
Malalas 
Chron. 
8.22 
9.218 


70 
73 
164 


282 
261, 262 


98 


245 
296 


18.153 26 
18.154 73 
18.155  74,75,77 
18.156 76 
18.157 153 
18.159-61 148 
18.161 155 
18.1612 164 
18.162 155, 199 
18.163-8 186 
18.164-5 215 
18.168 221 
18.170 222 
18.172 199, 245, 246 
18.178 236 
18.182 167 
18.184 193 
18.19] 169 
18.195 237, 238, 240 
18.195-7 240 
18.198 241 
18.199 199 
18.200 199 
18.202-3 74 
18.276 217 
18.284 192 
18.306 299 
21.15 155 
30.7 57 
42.24 40,202 
48.15 236 
59.19 294 
60 231 
60.11 229 
60.12 229 
61 160 
61.10 158 
61.17 158 
62.10 206 
62.11 202 
Lucianus 

Hist. Conscr. 
62 295 

Syr. D. 
2 307 

Tox. 
27 ~=—281 


10.234 229 

13.328 24} 
Manetho 

FHG Il 

S11 = 283 
Menander Rhetor 

1360.23 305 
Nonnus 

D. 

13.190-2 13 
OGIS 

244 229 

520. 57 
Orphei Argonautica 

661 105 

713-4 107 

755 «114 
P.Oxy. 

1381 0-251 

8.1103 199 

20.2267 = 28 
Pausanias 

19.8 98 

1.35 97 

2.29.9-10 291 

3.19.13 130 

7.2.1 103 


10.27.1 
10.30.4 
10.34.5 


105 
291 
138 


381 


Philostorgius 


HE 
2.9 15 
4.1 34 


7.2. 201, 207, 211 
74 51,59, 167 


Philostratus 


Im. 
2.22 218 
VA 
1.2 308 
115 239 
1.16 228 
3.58 242 
4.11 130 
6.23-6 258 
Philumenus 
Ven. 
27.3 279 
Photius 
Bibl. 
165 (108b) 80 
Plato 
Char. 
1S3b 74 
Phar. 
246c 309 
Ti. 
2le-22d 283 
56b 281 
Plotinus 
Enn. 
5.8.6 285 
Polybius 
3.37.3 120 
3.37.10 144 
3.39.4 144 
4.39 122 
4.39.1 101,122 
4.42 144 
4.43.6 104 
4.43.7-44.10 100 
5.79 = 113 
6.14 22 
26.6.13 121 
30.25-6 229 


382 


Plutarchus 


Alc. 
36.4-37.2 98 
Alex. 

26.8-9 295 
Ant. 

58 300 
65-68 311 
87 264 
Caes. 
48.349 301 
49 300 
55 264 
Cat. min. 

13, 242 
curios. 
6.518c 224 
12.521d 128 
De Is. et Osir. 
354e-f 285 
381b 272 
Flam. 

20.6 156 
Is. 

33 249 
Luc. 

18 108 
Lyc. 

12.5-6 45 
12.1-2 98 
Mor. 

980D = 274 
Num. 

8.8 308 
Pomp. 

40 242 
80.1-6 291 
Them. 

29.11 97 
- Thes. 

‘26 «111 
27 =6I1t 
Porphyrius 

Plot. 

3.11 303 
VP 

11-12 285 
28 308 


Posidonius 


fr. 
222 261 
49.135 262 
Procopius 
Aed. 
1.2.1 73 
1.10.7 70 
3.7.8 109 
6.24 292 
B. 
8.17.2 85 
Goth. 
4.4 109 
46 109 
4.17 42 
Pers. 
2.29.18 109 
Vand. 
2.9.15 70 
Ptolemaeus 
3.5.2 134 
3.5.7 140 
3.5.8 134 


3.5.19 124, 125 
B25, - 137.138 


3.6.2 131 
3.10.2 140 
3.10.4 143 
3.10.5 142 
3.10.6 142 
3.10.8 140 
3.10.9 140 
3.10.17 129 
3.11.13 99 
4.4.2-3 292 
4.4.3 292 
444 292 
44.11 292 
4.5.5 290 
45.6 29] 
4541. 293 
4.5.51 293 
4.5.55 293 
4.5.59 293 
4.5.60 290 
5.5.6 109 
5.6.6 109 


39.2. 121 
9.:9.3-- “121, 122 
Sa 22 
5:9°8: 117 
5:9.12.. 120 
5.9.16-7 124 
S918. 427 
59.19" ~ 120-125 
5.9.25 117,119 
SOT. 122 
6.14.1 120 
Quintus Smyrnaeus 
6.470-1 109 
Scylax 
68 120 
72 ~=+136 
foo AAG 
das < 125 
81 117 
82 114 
86-7 114 
90-113, 115 
106 301 
108 292 
Scymnus_ - 
766 =140 
803-138 
820 = 137 
886 6123 
SEG 
31 (1981)641 57 


34 (1984) 712 10 


Septuaginta 


Dan. 

11.21 229 

Ez. 

8.14 181 

Lev. 

19.27a 210 

2 Macc. 

4-9 229 
Simonides 

fr. 

12 131 
Socrates 

HE 

1.6.33 158 

2.14 203 
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2.29.2 206 3.344 15 


2.39.2 160 4.6.4 206 
2.45.15 206 4.8.4 203 
3.1.2 14 410.12 204 
3.1,39°. 53 4.30.2 202 
3.1.42 16 5.1.2 53,56, 57 
3.1.46 40 Big 10 
3.1.48 40,56, 59 Se: <5. 
3.1.49 34 S22: 7 
3.153 °F §.2.7 159 
3.1.53ff 37 5.4.8-9 156 
3.1.54 73 A “DIy8 
2 i eo), ae 55:2: 167 
3.2 208 5ST *./59 
32.1. 205 5.5.8 34 
3.2.1-10. 207 5.7.2 208 
3:2.2* 209 5.7.2-7 207 
3.2.2-3 56 371.8 2087-211 
3.2.7-10 208 5.7.4 201,207 
3.2.10 209,211 5.15 - 56,205; 209 
3.3.1 207 5.7.7 208 
3.3.1-2 201 5.78: 207 
3.3.0: 207 5.7.9: 212 
3.3.5-25 207 5.95 211 
3.5.1 60 5.10.13 189 
3.12.1-7 156 5.11 166 
3.12.6-7 195 5.18.14 195 
S.A31 oF 5.19.1 237 
3.13.8-10 186 5.19.2. 220; 239,243 
3.16.1-7 195 5.19.3 240 
3.171 156 S19 3~ 228 
3.17.2 237-239 5.19.7 185 
3.17.3-4 239 519:9° -229 
3.17.4 220, 242, 243 5.19.10-1 225 
aa eo. 220 5.19.12-4 226 
3.17.9 240, 241 5.19.12-9 226 
3.18 226 5.19.17-9 227 
3.19 10-H1 186 $.20.1 189, 230, 231 
3.18.3-4 227 5.20.5 230-232 
5.16.2-3 298 ~ 5.20.6 230 
7.13.2 203 “15.19.29 241 
7.36.17 100 Stephanus Byz. 
Sophocles s.v. Havttxdnatov 123, 124 
Tript. fre. 596 Radt = 12 s.v. ldptov = 97 
Sozomenus s.v.Tupag 137 
HE Strabo 
230. GS 1.3.4(S0C) 144 
3.1.39 56 1.3.7(52C) 110 


384 


1.3.21 (61C) 164 

1.2.25 (32C) 268 

1.2.29 (36C) 260 
2.4.6(107C) 135 

2.5.5-7 (1O7C-108C) 120 
2.5.7(114C) 285 

2.5.22 104 

2.5.22 (124C) 102,113 
2.5.22 (125C) 101, 102, 129 
2.5.33 (131C) 258 

5.1.12 (218C) 23 

5.3.12 (239C) 128 
7,tr.44 94 

7,fr.51 99 

7,fr.55 98 

7, fr.56 96, 100 

7.1.5 (292C) 141 

7.3.11 G04C) 140 

7.3.12 (304C) 113 

7.3.15 (305C) 140, 142, 143 
7.315 (35C) 139 

7.3.16 (306C) 129, 137 
7.3.17 (306C) 121, 124, 135, 140 
7.3.18 (307C) 134, 145 
7.3.19 (307C-308C) = 137 
7.4.1 (308C) 136 

7.4.2 (308C) 126 

7.4.3 (309C) 113 
74.6(311C) 126 
7.4.7(312C) 131 

7.5.12 (318C) 140 

7.6.1 (319C) 106, 140, 141 
9.2.42 (416C) 117 

10.5.2 93 

10.5.3 93 

10.5.5 (486C) = 227 
10.5.7(487C) 97 
Lt.E.5(491C) 120 

11.2.1 (492C) 119 

11.2.2 (493C) 120 


11.2.4 (493C-494C) 121 


11.2.16(497C) 117 
11.2.17(498C) 116 
11.5.1(504C) 120 
11.5.2(504C) 121 
11.8.6 (512C-513C) 134 
11.9.2-3(515C) 113 
11.14.2(527C) 105 
12.3.4(542C) 108 
12.3.5(542C) 108 
12.3.7(543C) 109 
12.3.10(545C) 113 
12.3.12(546C) 113 
12.3.18(549C) 114 
12.3.19(549C) 114 
12.3.39(561C) 113 
12.4.2 (563C) 98 
12.4.7 (565-6C) 160 
12.5.1(566C) 161 
12.8.10(575C) 105 
12.8.11(575C) 98 
13.1.14(588C) 97 
13.1.28(595C) 96 
13.1.46 94 
13.1.30(595C) 97 
14.1.3°(633C) 104 
14.1.16 (638C) 308 
15.1.16(691C) 260 
16.2.4(749C) 228 
16.2.31(759C) 291 
17.1.3(787C) 285 
17.1.4(788c) 268 
17.1.5(790C) 261 
17.1.5(791C) 262, 268 
17.1.6 (392C) 296 
17.1.6(791C) 295 
17.1.6(792C) 294 
17.1.6-10 (79 1C-795C) 
17.1.7(793C) 295 
17.1.8 (793C-794C) 300 
17.1.10(795C) 298 
17.1.11(796C) 291 


11.2.4 (494C) 124 17.1.14 (798-799C) 292 
11.2.10(495C) 119, 123 17.1.14(799C) 292 

11.2.11 (495C) 124, 127, 136 17.1.16(800C) 301 

11.2.12 (495C) 117 17.1.16-17 (800C-801C) 301 
11.2.12 (495C-496C) 116, 117 17.1.17(801C) 301 
11.2.14(496C) 136 17.1.18(801C) 268 


11.2.14(497C) 117 17.1.20(802C) 293 
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17.1.29 (806C) 
17.1.31 (807C) 
17.1.32 (807C) 
17.1.33 (808C) 


17.1.38 (811C-812C) 


17.1.39 (812C) 
17.1.40 (812C) 
17.1.45 (815C) 
17.1.48 (817C) 
17.1.54 (820C) 
17.3.7 (828C) 
17.3.12 (831C) 
17.3.20 (835C-8 
17.3.20 (837C) 
17.3.21 (837C) 


Suidas 


s.V. "AUUOVLOS 
s.v. AvEgvtLOc 


309 

294 

293 

281 

272 
274 
293 
290 
285 
273 

264 
264 

36C) 
ao. 
291 


257 


304 
19] 


s.v. “ExdBys tapog 96 


s.v. To&yxvaArog 


Synesius 


Ep. 

3: , 4292 
Sil “257 
93° 292 
101 = 257 
114 257 
129 257 
132 257 


Theodoretus 


386 


affect. 


304 


Q. in Lev. 
28 210 
Themistius 
Or 
4.59d-60a 155 
7.95a 247 
10.140a 277 
16.207c 134 
Theocritus 
15.100-44 180 
22.27 105 
Theophrastus 
Vent. 
11 262 
Thucydides 
1.138.5 97 
3.104—1-2 
Timon of Phlius 
tr. 12 Diels 
Tzetzes 
Ilept xwu. 
ad Lyc. Alex. 
355 163 
Hist. 
2.33 296 
Vetus Testamentum Ge. 


224 


304 


299 


2.13 266 
Xenophon 
An. 
5.5.1 114 
Cyr. 
448 189 
HG. 
2.1.22 98 
Zonaras 
13.12.3 15 
13.104 159 
13.11.26 34 
13.12.10 85 
"A312. 81 
13.12.12 48 
13.12.15 37 
13.12.16 214 
13.12.17 54 


13.12.21-22 195 
13.12.27-28 156 
13.12.31-4 56,232 
[3.1235 - 229,244 


13.12.36 243 

13.12.37 240, 241 

13.12.38 220 

13.12.42 232 

13.12.43 231 

13.12.44 199 

13.13.26 77,189 
Zosimus 

1.32-3 109 

1.33.2 44 

1.61.1 303 

1.62.1 13 

2.33.1 289 


3.9.6 1,7 

3.10.2 141 

3.11 1 

sAlh 2 

3.11.1-2 7 

3.11.2 14, 156 

3.11.3 15,81, 154, 155 
3.11.4 = 185, 221 

3.11.5 214, 236, 240, 241 
3.30.2 20 

4.3.3 79, 80 

4.35 125 

4.36.4 53 


X Passages referred to in Ammianus 14-21 and 23-31 


14.1.1 1,40 
14.1.5 16, 38 
14.2.1 297 
14.2.9 100 
14.2.10 46, 64 
14.2.14 290 
14.3.2 190 
14.3.3 42, 86 
14.4 258 
14.4.3 278 
14.4.7 306 
14.5.7 78 
14.5.8 33 
14.6.1 221 
146.9 42,231 
14.6.10-] 43 
1446.12 1) 
14.6.14 223 
14.6.16 41 
14.6.23 290 
14.7.6 43,231] 
14.7.7 198 
14.7.8 65 
14.7.11 48 
aalo* 529 
14.7.21 253, 256, 289 
14.8.8 98 
14.8.10 245,259 
4.8.11 185 
14.9.2 150 
14.10.75 


14.10.8 146 
14.10.11 163 
14.114 21 
14.11.5 196 
14.11.6 40 
14.11.18 281 
14.11.19 33 
14.11.21 14, 80 
14.11.23 33,218 
14.11.25-6 35 
14.11.26 13 
14.11.28 133 
L523 218 
15.2.4-6 32 
1533.2... 23 
15.3.3: 202 
15.3.4 33 
13.3:6° 12 
15.3.8. 33 
15.4.2 234 
15.4.3 97 
15.4.4 135 
15.5.4 28,78 
15.5.5 163 
15.5.8-9 33 
15:5,12- <27 
15.5.16 21,294 
[5.5.18 “72,-76 
15.5.24 12 
[5.5.38 - 190 
15.6.1 46, 230 
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5.8.21 15 I722- 12 


IS.B22 35 17.3.6 65, 245, 246 
5.10.2 261 17.4.2-5 290 
IS.1O.1b 10, 307 17.4.3 130 
[5.11.14 4 17.4.5 293 
[5.12.1 310 17.4.6 155 
5.12.3 16 17.4.7 282 
16.1.1 |] 17.4.8 250 
16.1.4 84 17.4.8-11 284 
lo.b.t1 216 17.4.8-12 249 
16.1.14 190 17.4.9 284 
16.2.6 106 17.4.12 9,243 
16.3.1 115 17.4.13 168 
16.3.3. 82 17.4.14 115 
16.4.5 149 174.16 114 
16.5.1 94 17.4.2-5 289 
16.5.3 43 17.5.7 121 
16.5.5 44 17.5.8 9 

16.5.6 38 17.6.2 234 
16.5.7 99 17.7.1 98, 119, 160, 290 
16.5.8 24 17.7.1-8 158 
16.5.11 166 17.7.4 137 
16.5.12 190 A ay es Me 8 
16.5.13 65,119 17.7.11 281, 283 
16.6.1 35 17.7.11-2 102 
16:7.6. 189 17.9.1 100 
16.8.2 301 17.9.7 30, 196 
16.8.11 49 17.10.3 203,216 
16.10.3217 17.10.4 64, 147 
16.10.4 15 P710i6) - 223 
16.10.21 166 L710.8:. 212 
l6.11.1 38 (701.1) -189,-235,.243 
16.11.6 45, 239 7.11.5 249 
16.11.12 66 17.12.70 121 
16.12.4 302 17.12.18 137 
16.12.9219 17.12.21 119 
16.12.11 302 [7:13:8)- “234; 285 
16.12.13 208 Lyis2k > tld 
16.12.17 219 17.13.23, 237 
16.12.26 216 17.13.27) 117 
16.12.34 311 18.1.1. 188 
16.12.37 233 18.1.4 4 
16.12.56 136 18.2.8 116 
16.12.57 136 18.3.3 66 
16.12.58 82 18.3.5 198 
16.12.69 65 18.4.3 35 

17.4.7 201 18.4.7. 117, 118, 139 
17.1.13 245 18.5.2 80 
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18.5.4 
133.6 
18.6.3 
18.6.5 
18.6.7 
18.6.18 
18.7.7 
18.7.10 
18.8.2 
18.8.6 
18.8.9 
18.9. 1-2 
18.9.2 
18.9.3 
18.10.4 
19.1.1} 
19.2.1] 
19.3.3 
19.4.2 
19.6.13 
PA! 
19.8.8 
19.9.3 
191.41 
19.10.1 
iS a 
IO TTS 
19.1 1.4 
19.41.13 
19.12.4 
19.12.14 
20.1.1 
20.1.2 
20103 
20.2. | 
20.2.2 
20.2.3 
20.2.4 
20:25 
20501 
20.3.2 
20.3.3 
20.3.4 
20.3.10 
20.3.11 
20.3.12 
20.4. | 
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